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NOTICE TO AMERICAN SUBSCRIBERS. 


ENQUIRIES having reached us as to the price at which Zhe Month and Catholic Review 
is to be obtained in the United States and Canada, we have to state that Subscribers 
who fay in advance may receive it by post from the Office in London (50, South 
Street, Grosvenor Square,) at the same price as in Great Britain, #.¢., 24/- per annum. 
Orders to be made in favour of Mr. JosepH Hacue. 


ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O'CLOCK. 


TERMS. 
I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 
TWO SMUMNGS <..05000005. 1 Vol. ata time for a Month. 
Six Shillings 3 Vols. - for One Quarter. 
or 1 Vol. , for Half a Year. 
Half a Guinea 3 Vols. for Half a Year. 
or 1 Vol. for a Year. 
One Guinea 3 Vols. , for a Year. 
In the Country 4 Vols. ms for a Year. 
Five Guineas (for Families in the country or Depdts in 
town or country) ...25 Vols. ~ for a year. 
II. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol., which may be kept a week. 
III. For all who de not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


Books can be changed every Three Days. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS. 


FoR the convenience of Catholics residing in the country, the Managers: of 
St. Joseph’s Library are willing to make arrangements for Catholic Book 
Clubs, by means of which three or four families can combine their sub- 
scriptions, and enjoy the advantage of a greater variety of books at the 
same time. Terms can be ascertained by communication with the 
Managers, at the above address. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 


The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 


with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants wanting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 

















May, 1875. 





| Complete Catalogues of Books (English and Foreign), Music, Church 
Furniture, Stationery, School Books, &e., may be had on application. 





' BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
(The pages shew where the books are described more at length.) 
Grammar Schools. By R. Belancy. p. 2. Formation of Christendom. Part III. p. 7. 
Solution for Cleaning Marble. p. 2 Map of Great Britain. p. 6. 
Secret Warfare against Throne and . “altar. p. 7. Lithographs of the Life of Christ. p. 5. 
New First Communion Card. p. 2. Father Rosmini’s Catechism. Dp. 7- 
Medal or Cross of St. Benedict. p. 5. Encyclical Letter. p. 7. 
Life of St. Catharine of Sienna. p. 5, Pamphlets on Gladstone Controversy. p. 2. 
Double Sacrifice. p. 5. Mary, Star of the Sea. New edition. p. 4. 
Books, &c., for the Month of May. pp.11to18. | The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost. By 
Spirit of Faith. By Bishop Hedley. p. 4. the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. p. 7. 
Jubilee, Prayers for the Fifteen Visits of the. p.6. | Our Lady’s Dowry. . 
Letter on Ecclesiastical Antiquities. By A. Wood. Readings from the Old Testament. p. 6. 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. p. 5. [p. 5. | Fessler on True and False Infallibility. p. 6. 
Tales of Female Heroism. p. 7. Foreign Literature. p. 10. 
The Crusader (Monthly). p. 8. Prayer Books. pp. 8 & 9. 
Life of St. Paul of the Cross. p. 6. Peace through the Truth, Second Series. p. 6. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, Second | One Thought for Each Day, by Fr. de Boylesve. 

Series. Nearly ready. | The Victims of the Mamertine, by the author of 
The Persecutions of Annam, by Canon Shortland. | _ the ‘‘ Martyrs of the Coliseum.” 
The Holy Ways of the Cross. From the French | Life and Revelations of Marie Lataste, edited by 

of Boudon. By E. Healy Thompson, M.A. E. H. Thompson, M.A. 
Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin, by | Balmez Philusophy. 

Archbishop Vaughan. Popular edition. | The Wyndham Family ; a Story of Modern Life. 
Scotti’s Meditations, Vol. IV. | Catechismus Romanus, or Catechism for Priests. 

' Book of Martyrs, by Rev. H. Formby. 
QUARTERLY SERIES. (Conducted by the Managers of the “* Month.”) 

The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coteaiper. 
Vol. I., 2nd edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emrity Bowzes. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Corertpaz. Second edition. Price 5s. 6d. 

The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis pe 1a Parma, of the 
Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coueripee. 
Second edition. Price 7s. 6d. 

Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coteripcr. 
Vol. IT., 10s. 6d. : 

Ierne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of Chlovis. By J.C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

. The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal. By Lady GerorGiana Fotierton. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. sy the Rev. F.Gorpir. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, of the Society of Jesus; First Companion 
of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father Giuserre Borro, of the same 
Society. With a Preface by the Rev. H. J. Cotermper. 6s. 6d. 

[This Life has been written on the occasion of the beatification of the Ven. Peter Favre, and con- 
tains the Memoriale or record of his private thoughts and Meditations, written by himself. ] 
9. The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An Old ‘English version. Edited 

by Rev. H. J. Coreriner, 8.J. 6s. ; 
10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. B y Heren Ram. With Preface by 


Rev. H. J. Coreripar, 8.J. 5s. 
11. The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Discrowued and Crowned. By M. O'C. 
Morris. With Preface by Rev. H. J. Coreriper, 8.J. 4s. 6d. 
12. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. Part I. “ ‘The Ministry of St. John 
Baptist.” With Preface, Dedication, &e. By the Rev. H. J. Coreriwwer, 8.J. 6s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Stanislaus Kostka. By Father Bornro. (nearly ready). 


The Life of Lady Falkland, Mother of the great Lord Falkland. By Lady 
GrorgiaANA FULLERTON. 

The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 

The Life of Pius the Seventh. 

St. Jerome and his Correspondents. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine. Old translation modernized. 

The Life of Blessed Mary of the Incarnation (Madame Acarie). 

The Life of Cardinal Bellarmine. By Rev. Father Gotpre. 














By E. Bowres. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 






































The Raccolta; or Collection of Indulgenced | 


Prayers. By Amprose Sr. Joun, of the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Authorized | 
translation. Fourth edition. 3s. 


Also by the same Author. 

The Doctrine of Holy Indulgences. 
Translated from the original of Abate 
Domenico Sarra, Recorder of the 8. Congre- 
gation of Indulgences and Holy Relics. 1s. 





Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, 
for Every Day in the Year, on the Gospels 
for the Sundays. From the Italian of Mgr. 
Scortr, Archbishop of Thessalonica. Revised 
and Edited by the Oblates of 8. Charles. 
With a Preface by His Grace the Arcu- 
BisHor OF Westminster. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent.to the Sixth Satur- 
day after the Epiphany. Price 4s. 

Vol. II. From Septuagesima Sunday to the 
Fourth Sunday after Easter. Price 4s. 

Also just published. 


Vol. III. From the Fifth Sunday after Easter 
to the Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 4s. 





Cherubini: Memorials illustrative of his 
Life. With Portrait and Catalogue of his 
Works. By Epwarp Be vasis, Barrister- 
at-Law. One vol., 429 pp., 10s. 6d. 


Lord Dacre of Gilsland; or, The Rising 
in the North. An Historical Romance. By 
E. M. Stewart. Price 3s. 6d. 


Life of Margaret Roper; or, the Chan- 
cellor and his Daughter. By Aayes 
Srewart. With an Autotype of Thomas 
More's Family. 6s. 


The King and the Cloister; or, Legends 
of the Dissolution. By the Author of 
‘Cloister Legends,” &c. Price 4s. 


Jesus Christ, the Model of the Priest. 
Translated from the Italian by the Right 
Rev. Monsignor J. L. Patterson, President 
of St. Edmund’s College. 3rd edition. Cloth 
gilt, ls. 4d. 


The Pope and the Emperor. Nine 
Lectures. By the Very Rev. J. N. Sweeney, 
0.8.B., D.D. 2s. 


On the Choice of a State of Life. By 
the late Joun Baptist Maou, Lord Bishop 
of Bruges. Translated from the French, by 
Atoysius vet Virrorio. With Preface by 
the Bishop of Salford. 3s. 








Chantrey’s Solution, for Cleaning Marble, 
Figures, Busts, Chimney Pieces, &c. 

Directions ror Use.—Spread the solution 

on the marble and let it remain 24 hours 

(the marble will not be injured by the solu- 

tion being on longer), then wash it off with 

a brush and cold water. N.B. Do not use 

Soap nor Soda, as they discolour marble. 

Pints, 2s.; Quarts, 3s. 











ST. JOSEPH’S THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY. 


Epirep sy Faruers oF THE Society oF JESUS. 
I. On some Popular Errors concerning 


Politics and Religion. By the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Ropert Monraeu, M.P. 6s. 


PAMPHLETS ON THE GLADSTONE 
CONTROVERSY. 


I. Expostulation in Extremis; or, Re- 
marks on Mr. Gladstone’s Political Expos- 
tulation on the Vatican Decrees in their 
bearing on Civil Allegiance. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Rosert Monraau, M.P. 2s. 


II. The Vatican Decrees and Catholic 
Allegiance. A Reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Political Expostulation. By a Monk of St. 
Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 1s. 


III. An Ultramontane’s Reply to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Expostulation. 6d. 


IV. Catholic Allegiance: A Pastoral 
Letter by the Hon. and Right Rev. Witt1am 
CuirrorD, Bishop of Clifton. 6d. 


V. Submission to a Divine Teacher 
neither Disloyalty nor the Surrender of 
Mental and Moral Freedom. A Pastoral 
Letter by the Right Rev. Hersertr Vaueuan, 
Bishop of Salford. (Ninth Thousand), with 
new Appendices. 6d. 


VI. Coleridge. The Abomination of 
Desolation. A Sermon preached in the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception, Farm Street, 
by the Rev. H. J. Coreriner, 8.J. 6d. 


VII. The Syllabus for the People. 
By a Monk of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate. 
1s. 


VIII. Mr. Gladstone’ Expostulation 
Unravelled. By Bishop ULtaruorne. Third 
edition. 2s. 


Hymns of the Church. 


By Rev. J. 
fautace, D.D. Cloth, 5s. 6d. 





Howard. The Lives of Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, and of Anne Dacres his 
Wife. Edited from the Original MSS. by 
the Duxe or Norrotx, E.M. One vol., 
pp- 317. Published at 5s.; reduced to 3s: 


The ‘‘Old Catholics” at Cologne. By 


Herr Fréuuicu. Price 2s. 














Grammar Schools for Day Scholars: 
our present need. By R. Bexaney, M.A. 
Cam. 4d. 

First Communion Card. A _ new and | 
highly artistic composition, combining the | 
traditional types, symbols, and emblems of | 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, | 
and our Blessed Lady. Elegantly printed 
in black, white, amber and gold, from design 
by Rev. J. Scores, 8.J. Size of print, 5} | 
by 7. 2d. 











Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 

















Sr. Josern’s Asceticat Liprary. 


Under the aaa of Fathers of the Society | 


of Jesus. 


I. Of Adoration in Spirit and in Truth. 
In Four Books. By J. E. Nierempere, 
8.J. 
Gattweyr,8.J. Price 6s. 

II. A Remembrance for the Living to | 
Pray for the Dead. By Fr. James Mum- 
rorp, 8.J. Reprinted from the Author’s 
improved edition, published in Paris, 1661 ; 
with an Appendix on the Heroic Act, by 
Fr. Joun Mornis, 8.3. 3rd edition. 2s. 


III. The Virtues of Blessed Mary, 
Mother of Jesus Christ. By Father Francis 
Aris, of the Society of Jesus. With Pre- 
face by Father Georce Porter, 8.J. Cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


IV. A Guide to the Members of the 
Spiritual Union. Established by the Ven. 
Domenico Gesu e Maria, General of the 
Discalced Carmelites. The Last Testa- 
ment of the Soul. By St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. 
Spiritual Contract of the Soul with 
the Lord our God. By Fr. Atvaro 
Arias, 8.J. Translated from the Italian. 
One Vol., 1s. 6d. 


V..The Devotions of the Lady Lucy 
Herbert of Powis, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges. Price 3s. 6d. 


VI. A Hundred Meditations on the 
Love of God, By Roserr Sournwe.t of 
the Society of Jesus, Priest and Martyr, 
with Portrait. Edited, with a Preface, by 
Fr. Joun Morris, S.J. Price 6s. 6d. Calf, 
red edges, 12s. (An entirely original work, 
now first published.) 

VII. A Treatise on the Particular 
Examen of Conscience, according to the 
Method of St. Ienamius. By Father Luts 
DE LA Pata, of the Society of Jesus. 
Author of the ‘“‘ History of the Sacred Pas- 
sion.” With Preface by Father George 
Porter, S.J. Prices 2s. 6d. and 2s. 

VIII. A Spiritual Compendium, in 
which the Principal Difficulties in the Way 
of Perfection are Explained. By Father 
GaspaR DE LA Figueras, of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated from the Spanish by 
Mrs. R. Bennett. Edited by Rev. Gzoraz 
Porter, S.J. Price 4s. 6d. 

IX. Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year and for the Principal Feasts. By the 
Ven. Fr. Nicnoias Lancicivus, of the Society 
of Jesus. With Preface by the Rev. GeorGe 
Porter, 8.J. 68. 6d. 

X. The Perfect Lay-Brother. By 
Feuix Compuivo, Priest of the Society of 
Jesus. Translated by Fr. Jonn G. Mac- 
LEOD, of the same Society. With Intro- 
duction, &ce. 4s. 6d. 

XI. Purgatory Surveyed; or, A Par- 


ticular Account of the HAPPY, AND YET THRICE 


UNHAPPY STATE, of the Soulsthere. Alsoofthe | 





With a Preface by the Rev. Father | 


dianiieeil charity and ways we have to relieve 
them; and of the devotion of all ages for the 
Souls departed. With twelve excellent means 
to prevent Purgatory, and the resolution of 
many curious and important points. Edited 
by Rev. W. H. Anperpon, of the Society of 
Jesus. Reprinted from the edition of 1663. 
3s. 
| XI. & XITI. Meditations on the Life 
and Doctrine of Jesus Christ, for Every Day 
in the Year. By Nicuor. as AVANCINUS, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Translated 
from the German edition of the Rev, John 
Evangelist Zollner, by F. E. Bazalgette. 
With a Preface on Meditation by Fr. George 
Porter, Priest of the Society of Jesus. In 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
Lisrary or Revicious Brograpny. 
Edited by Epwarp Heaty Tompson, M.A. 


Vol. I. Life of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, 
S.J. 5s. Second edition. 
II. Life of Marie Eustelle Harpain, 
the Angel of the Eucharist. 5s. 
Second edition. 
ITI. Life of St. Stanislas Kostka, 


8.J. 5s. 

IV. Life of the Baron de Renty; 
or, Perfection in the World exem- 
plified. 6s. 

V. Life of the Venerable Anna Maria 
Taigi, the Roman Matron (1769— 
1837). With portrait. Second edi- 
tion. Cloth, 6s. 

In preparation. 

VI. Life and Revelations of Marie 
Lataste, Sister Co-adjutrix of the 
Congregation : of the = Heart. 





The Holy Ways of the Cross ; or a 
Short Treatise on the various Trials and 
Afilictions, interior and exterior, to which 
the Spiritual Life is subject, and the means 
of making a good use thereof. Translated 
from the French of Henri-Marie Boupon, 
Archdeacon of Evreux, by Edward Healy 
Thompson, M.A. Being Vol. IIL. of “Select 
F eantielen for Spiritual Reading.” 

(In the Press.) 


Previous Vols. in same Series. 


I. The Hidden Life of Jesus, a Lesson 
and Model to Christians. Translated from 
the French of Heyri-Marie Boupon, by 





Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. Second 
edition, 3s. 

II. Devotion to the Nine Choirs of Holy 
Angels, and especially to the Angel Guar- 
dians. Also from the French of Henrr- 
Manie Boupon, by the same. 3s. 


Geronimo: A True Story. By Lady 


Hersert. Price 4s. 


A Comparison between the History 
of the Chureh and the Prophecies of the 
Apocalypse. ‘Translated from the German 
by! Epwin DE Liste. 28. 











~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 




















of ‘‘ My Clerical Friends.” 10s. 6d. 


Our Lady’s Dowry; or, How England 
Gained and Lost that Title. A Compilation 
by the Rev. T. E. Briveert, of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Crown 8vo, 486 pages. With four Illustra- 
tions by H. W. Brewer, Esq. 9s. 

This Volume gives the history of Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary in England before the 
Reformation, together with the causes and manner 
of its overthrow. 

The first Part contains the Doctrine of our 
forefathers in their own words (translated when 
necessary). Thus, besides a body of doctrine on 
our Lady, there are specimens of our principal 
writers, as Eddi, St. Aldhelm, St. Bede, Alcuin, 
Clfric, St. Anselm, Eadmer, St. Aelred, Adam 
Scot, Baldwin, Peter of Blois, Nicholas of St. 
Alban’s, St. Edmund, Robert Grosstest, Peckham, 
Thomas Waldensis, Thomas Arundel, Bromyard, 
Fabian, Sir Thomas More, and many others. 

The second Part gives an account of the various 
forms and monuments of old English DEvoTION 
to our Lady. 

The third Part discusses an important phase of 
the Reformation, viz., DisLoyALty to Mary. The 
Causes and Progress of this Disloyalty are traced 
through the reigns of Henry, Edward, Elizabeth, 
and James, so as to explain the origin of Pro- 
testant traditions against devotion to our-Lady. 

ContEenTS.— Part I. Doctrine.—Chap. 1. The 
Immaculate Virgin. 2. The Virgin Mother 
of God. 3. Our Lady’s Joys. 4. Our Lady’s Words. 
5. Our Lady’s Dolours. 6. Our Lady’s Glory. 

Part II. Devotion.—1. The Honours paid to our 
Lady. 2. Praises and Prayers (Private). 3. Praises 
and Prayers (Public). 4. The Angelic Salutation. 
5. Beads and Bells. 6. Feasts and Fasts. 7. 
Churches, Altars, &c, 8. Images of our Lady. 
9. Pilgrimages and Miracles. 10. Sanctuaries and 
Holy Wells. 11. Memorials. 12. Guilds of our 
Lady. 13. Our Lady invoked at Death. 

Part IIL. Disloyalty.—1. Henry VIII. 2. Ed- 
ward, Mary. 3. Elizabeth, James. 4. Degrees 
of Guilt. 5. Conclusion. Appendix. Index. 

In my judgment “Our Lady’s Dowry”’ is the most 
excellent, the most interesting, and the most original 
work of its kind and for its purpose that has been pub- 
lished in the English language. I strongly recommend 
it to the Clergy, and to all educated Englishmen, whe- 
ther Catholic or non-Catholic, who have any care to 
investigate the religious history of their country. 

% HERBERT, Bishop of Salford. 


The Children’s Bible History, for 
School and Home Use. With an Appendix. 
New edition. 2d. 


The Spirit of Faith; or, What must I 


do to believe? Five Lectures delivered in 


St. Peter’s, Cardiff, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop | 


Heptey, O.8.B. 1s. 6d. 

Contents.—I. Belief a Necessity. II. The New 
Testament teaching as to what Faith is. III. 
Prejudice as an Obstacle to Faith. IV. Wilfulness 
as an Obstacle to Faith. V. Faith the Gift of 
Jesus Christ. 

Also by the same Author. 

Who is Jesus Christ? Five Lectures 
delivered at the Catholic Church, Swansea. 
le. 4d. 

ContTEents.—I. The Word made Flesh, II. Anti- 
christs. III. Redemption. IV. Sanctification. 
V. The Abiding Presence. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. — 
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Protestant Journalism. By the Author | Works by Rev. JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


I. The Condition of Catholics under 
James I. Father Gerard’s Narrative of the 
Gunpowder Plot. With his Life. Second 
edition. 14s. 


IT. The Letter Books of Sir Amias Pou- 
let, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

III. The Troubles of our Catholic Fore- 
fathers, related by themselves. Edited from 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts. First 
series. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


IV. Second Series of above. 

(In the Press. 

Count de Montalembert’'s Letters to a 
Schoolfellow, 1827—1830. Qualis ab in- 
cepto. Translated from the French by 
C. F. Auptey. With Portrait, 5s. 


Maggie’s Rosary, and other Tales, 
By the author of “ Marion Howard.” Cloth 
extra, 38., cheap edition, 2s. 


Dame Dolores; or the Wise Nun of 
Eastonmere: and other Stories. By the 
author of “‘ Tyborne,” &c. 4s. 


Mary, Star of the Sea; or, A Garland 
of Living Flowers, culled from the Divine 
Scriptures, and woven to the honour of the 
Holy Mother of God. A Story of Catholic 
Devotion. New edition. 5s. 








Abrege de la Doctrine Chretienne. 
A French Translation of the ‘‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine.” Price 2d. each, or 
1s. 6d. per doz. 

A May Chaplet, and other Verses. 
Translated and Original. By the Rev. Fr. 
KexeLtm Diasy Beste, of the Oratory. 
Square 16mo, cloth gilt, 4s. 


Monastic GLEANINGS, 
Edited by the Monks of St. Augustine's, Ramsgate. 
No. 1. The Rule of Our Most Holy 


Father, St. Benedict, Patriarch of Monks. 
In Latin and English. Translated by a 
Monk of St. Augustine’s Monastery, Rams- 
gate. Cloth extra. 4s. 


The Day Hours of the Church. Cloth, 1s. 
Also, separately. 

Tue Orrices or Prime anp Comptiine. 8d. 

Tue Orrices or Tierce, Sext, AnD None. 3d. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Translated from the Latin 
Vulgate. A new edition, with the approbation 
of His Grace the Archbishop of Westmiuster. 
Royal 8vo, 2s., or 18s. per dozen. Also in 
better bindings. 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart. By 


Rev. Rosexrr J. Carsery, 8.J. Price 1s. 








Passion Flower. A Catholic Story. 5s. 














Life of the Blessed Virgin St. Catharine 
of Sienna, drawn out of all them that had 
written it from the beginning; and written 
in Italian by the Rev. Fr. Dr. Caterinus- 
Senensis, and now translated into English 
out of the same Doctor by Joun Fen, Priest, 
anno 1609. Re-edited, with preface written 
by Jamxes Dominick AYLwarp, Provincial of 
the Order of Friar Preachers in England. 
Frontispiece, ornamental initials, &c. 3s. 6d. 


The Double Sacrifice: a Tale of Castel- 
fidardo. Translated from the Flemish of 
the Rev. S. Daems. Ornamentally printed, 
with initials, vignettes, &c. 4s. 





Arabian Nighis’ Entertainments. Se- 
lected and Revised for general use. To 
which are added other specimens of Eastern 
Romance. New edition, complete in one 
volume, with illustrations. 5s. 


Immaculate Conception of the Most 
Blessed Virgin Mary, The Little Office 
of. Newly Translated from the Latin by 
Epmunp Waterton, K.O.C. Price 6d. 


Life of Blessed Margaret Mary Ala- 
coque. With Some Account of the Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart. By the Rev. Grorau 
Ticket, 8.J. Second edition. Price 6s. 


Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London 
and its Suburbs. By ALexanper Woop, 
M.A. Oxon. Price 5s. 


A Sketch of the Life of the late Father 
Henry Young, of Dublin. By Lady Geor- 
GIANA Fuxxerton. 238. 6d. 





Seven Stories. 
FuL.erton. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH TRACTS. 
New Issues. 
Manchester Dialogues. 

By Rev. Fr. Harper, 8.J. 

No. I. The Pilgrimage. 
II. Are Miracles going on stili? 

III. Popish Miracles tested by the Bible. 

IV. Popish Miracles. 

V. Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Januarius. 

VI. ‘Bleeding Nuns’ and ‘ Winking Madonnas.’ 

VII. Are Miracles Physically possible ? 
VIII. Are Miracles Morally possible ? 

Price of each, 3s. per 100, 25 for 1s.; also 25 
of the above assorted for 1s. Also the whole 
Series complete in neat wrapper, price 6d. 

Specimen Packet of General Series, containing 
100 assorted, price ls. 6d. 


The Prophet of Carmel: a series of 
Practical Considerations upon the History 
of Elias in the Old Testament. Witha 
Supplementary Dissertation. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Garsive. Dedicated to the 
Very Rev. Dr. Newman. Price 5s. 


By Lady GrorGtana 
New edition, 3s. 6d. 


First Series. 





Novena to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By St. ALpHonsus. Price in wrapper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 8d. 
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On the Character and Sphere of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities; a Letter to the Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., with reference to 
certain Statements and Criticisms of the 
Saturday Review of October 3rd, 1874. By 
ALEXANDER Woop, MA. Oxon., of the 
Somerset Archeological Society. 1s. 





The Religious State, according to the 
Doctrine of St. Thomas. By Jutes Dipror, 
D.D., Honorary Canon of Bayeux, &c. 
Translated from the French. 3s. 6d. 


Which is Right? A Tale. 


Sittosy. 5s. 


By Lee 


24 Beautiful Large Lithographs, illus- 
trating the ‘‘ Life of Christ,” size 22 by 18 
inches. Published at £2 2s. the set; re- 
duced to 10s. 

List oF PLatEs.—1. The Annunciation, 2. The 
Nativity. 3. The Adoration of the Magi. 4. The 
Presentation in the Temple. 5, The Sermon on 
the Mount. 6. Our Lord blessing little Children. 
7. The Scourging. 8. The Crucifixion. 9. The 
Resurrection. 10. Our Lord appearing to Mary 
Magdalen. 11. The Gift of the Spirit. 12. The 
Guardian Angel. 13. Our Lord’s Obedience to 
His Parents. 14, Christ raising Jairus’ Daughter. 
15. The Baptism. 16. Our Lord Healing the 
Sick. 17. The Marriage in Cana. 18. Christ’s 
charge to Peter. 19. Our Lord entering Jerusalem. 
20. The Agony in the Garden. 21. The Last 
Supper. 22. The Entombment. 23. The Ascen- 
sion. 24. Consider the Lilies of the Field. 








Twelve New Tales, by Mrs. Parsons, 


viz.—l. Bertha’s Three Fingers. 2. Take | 
Care of Yourself. 3. Don’t goin. 4, The 


Story of an Arm Chair. 5. Yes and No. 
6. The Red Apples under the Tree. 7. Con- 
stance and the Water Lilies. 8. The Pair 
of Gold Spectacles. 9. Clara’s New Shawl. 
10 The Little Lodgers. 11. The Pride 
and the Fall. 12. This Once. 

Prices: 3d.each; in a Packet complete, 3s.; 
or in cloth neat, 3s. 6d. 

The Medal or Cross of St. Benedict: 
its origin, meaning, and privileges. By the 
late Dom P. Guerancer. ‘Translated from 
the French, third edition. 1s. 





Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: A 
brief and popular Account of her Life; to 
which are added Selections from some of 
her Sayings, and the Decree of her Beati- 
fication. By the Rev. Cuarves B. Gansive, 
M.A. Ie. 





Marie and Paul: a Fragment. By 
* Our Little Woman.” 38. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 





‘‘ Virgo Virginum Praeclara.” From 
the “ Stabat Mater” of Haydn. Arranged 
for Four Voices, 8., A., T., B. With Organ 
Accompaniment by the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Newsuam. 5s.; reduced to 1s. 6d. 





Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 








Great Jubilee of 1875, Prayers for the 
Fifteen Visits of. Arranged by an Oblate 
of St. Charles. With the imprimatur of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 3d. 


Readings from the Old Testament. 
Arranged with Explanatory Notes and 
Maps for the use of Students. By Joun 
George Wenuam, Canon of Southwark. 
Parts I & II te the end of “ Judges.” 1s. 6d. 











Seeur Eugenie; the Life and Letters of 
a Sister of Charity. By the author of “A 
Sketch of the Life of St. Paula.” Second 
edition, enlarged. On toned paper, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 6d.; plain paper, cloth plain, 3s. 


Zeal in the Work of the Ministry; 
or the means by which every Priest may 
render his ministry honourable and fruitful. 
By the L’abbé Duxois. Translated from the 
5th edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. This work in 
English is scarce. 
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The Bible in the Middle Ages; with | 


Remarks on the Libraries, Schools, and 

Social and Religious Aspects of Medieval 

Europe. By Leicesrer Amprose Buckina- 

HAM. 1 vol., pp. 306. 68.; pub. at 7s. 6d. 

Contents.—I. The Bible in the Middle Ages. 
II. The Monastic Life in the Middle Ages. III. 
Books, Libraries and Schools in the Middle Ages. 
IV. The Church and the People in the Middle 
Ages. V. Appendix. 


Peace through the Truth; or, Essays 
on Subjects connected with Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon. By Rev. T. Harrver, 


Stonyhurst College; late Professor of Theo- 
logy in the College of St. Beuno, N. Wales. 
Second Series. Part I. 


8.J., | 
Professor of amen at the Seminary, | 


Dr. Pusey’s First | 


Supposed Papal Contradiction ; or, the Levitical | 
Prohibitions of Marriage in their relation to the | 


Dispensing Power of the Pope. I. The Pro’osue. 
Il. Fundamental Principles. III. The Issue ; 
containing a detailed examination of Dr. Pusey’s 
Evidence respecting Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Sister. IV. Doctrinal Postil. V. The 
Epilogue. 1 vol. 8vo, 21s. 

Also, uniformly printed, 


First Series of above Work. 8vo, 15s. 


The Pearl of Antioch: A Picture of 
the East at the End of the Fourth Century. 
From the French of Abbé Bayxe. Price 5s. 


Florence O'Neill, the Rose of St. Ger- 
mains; or, the Days of the Siege of Lime- 
rick. By Aanes M. Srewarr. Price 5s. 








The Spiritual Conflict and Conquest. 
By Dom J. Casraniza, O.8.B. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by Canon Vaueuan, Eng- 
lish Monk of the Order of St. Benedict. Re- 
printed from the old English Translation of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1652. With fine original Frontispiece, re- | 


produced in Autotype. 2nd edition in the 


Press. 8s. 6d. 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 





Map of Great Britain, shewing the 
Catholic Dioceses, Churches, Convents, &c. 
Compiled and drawn by Josern Kirs. Co- 
loured, 1s. 6d.; framed and glazed, 7s. 6d. 

Also by the same, lately published. 

Map of London, shewing the Churches 

and Chapels in London. 9d. 





| The True and the False Infallibility 


of the Popes. A Controverial Reply to Dr. 
Schulte. By Dr. Josern Fessvxr, F.M., 
late Bishop of St. Polten in Austria. A work 
honoured by a Brief of Approbation from 
His Holiicss Pope Pius 1X. Translated 
from the Third Edition by Amprose Sr. 
Joun, M.A., of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, Edgbaston, Birmingham, by permis- 
sion of the Editors of the late Bishop 
Fessler’s Works. Second edition, revised. 3s. 


No. 1. Sup- 


Rome. 





Catholic Union Papers. 
pression of Religious Orders in 
Price 6d. 


Do. No. 2. Memorial of the Arch- 


bishops and Bishops, assembled at the | 


Grave of St. Boniface, upon the Present 
Position of the Catholic Church im, the 
German Empire. Price 6d. 
Recent issues from the Roehampton Press. 

1. Devotions to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus for each Day of the Week. By a 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 2d. 


| 2. Devotions to the Blessed Virgin. 


Price 2d. 
3. Invocations to St. Joseph. By 
Mons. Outer, Founder of St. Sulpice. 1s. 
per 100, 








The Complete Works of S. John of | 


the Cross. 
Spanish by David Lewis, Esq., M.A. Price 
28s. There are only a few copies left ot 
this important work. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine fami- 
liarly Explained. By Rev. Patrick Power. 
In 2 vols., 7s. 6d. Original Edition, 3 vols., 
128 6d. od 

The Three Kings, and other Poems. By 


Emity Bowtxzs. Cloth extra, 6s. 


Life of Pope Pius the Ninth. With 
Portrait. Price 6d. 

History of England, for Family Use 
and the Upper Classes of Schools. By the 
Author of “ Christian Schools and Scholars.” 
Second edition, with Preface by Very Rev. 
Dr. Norrucote. Price 6s. 


Life of St. Paul of the Cross, Founder 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Cross 
and Passion of Jesus Christ. Translated 
from the Italian by the late Hon. and Rev. 
Fr. Ienativs Spencer, Passionist. With 
Frontispiece, &e. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Translated from the original | 

















Works by His Eminence the 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 


The Internal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost. Neat cloth, pp. 500. 8s. 6d. 
ConTENTS.—1. Grace the Work of a Person. 

2. Salvation by Grace. 3. The Virtue of Faith. 

4, The Virtue of Hope. 5. The Virtue of Charity. 

6. The Glory of Sons. 7. The Seven Gifts of the 

Holy Ghost. 8. The Gift of Holy Fear. 9. The 

sift of Piety. 10. The Gift of Fortitude. 11. The 

Gift of Science. 12. The Gift of Counsel. 13. The 

Gift of Understanding. 14. The Gift of Wisdom. 

15. The Fruits of the Spirit. 16. The Beatitudes. 

17. Devotion to the Holy Ghost. 


The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost; or, Reason and Revelation. 8s. 6d. 

Cesarism and Ultramontanism. 1s. 

Sin and its Consequences. 2nd edit. 


6s. 
Divine Glory of the Sacred Heart. 1s. 
Demon of Socrates. 1s. 6d. 


Education and Parental Rights. 1s. 

Four Great Evils of the Day. 3rd 
edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fourfold Sovereignty of God. 2nd 


edition. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 
Vols. I., II., and IIL., each 6s. 

Petri Privilegium. 10s, 6d. 


The Grounds of Faith. -1s.;cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Temporal Power of the Pope. 5s. 
England and Christendom. 10s. 6d. 
The Love of Jesus to Penitents. 2s. 
Confidence in God. 1s. 

Dignity and Rights of Labour. 6d. 





Important Work on Freemasonry. 
po ’ 


The Secret Warfare against Throne 
and Altar. (Just ready.) 


The Formation of Christendom. Part 
Ill. By T. W. Avuies, M.A. One vol. 8vo, 
pp. 510. 12s. 





Constance Sherwood : an Autobiography 
of the 16th Century. By Lady Groraiana 
Futierton. New & popular edition. Cloth, 6s. 

Tales of Female Heroism. Second series. 
New edition. 33s. 


Encyclical Letter of His Holiness on 
the Great Jubilee. Price 2d. Authorized 
translation. 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine, ar- 
ranged according to the order of ideas. By 
Antonini Sersati Rosmint1, D.D., Founder of 
the Order of Charity. Translated from the 
Italian. 2s. and 1s. 
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KENMARE HISTORICAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


Woman’s Work in Modern Society. 
By M. F. Cusack. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR SPIRITUAL READING. 


The Spirit of St. Gertrude. 3rd edition. 
2s. 6d. Contents:—Part I. Revelations of 
the Love of the Heart of Jesus to His Crea- 
tures.—Part II. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment.—Part III. Revelations of the Love of 
the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of 
Penance.—Part IV. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus towards the Souls in 
Purgatory.—Part V. Revelations of the Love 
of the Heart of Jesus to His Mother. 


The Life and Revelations of St. Ger- 
trude. Second edition. 7s. 6d. 

The Spouse of Christ: Her Privileges and 
her Duties. 7s. 6d. 


The Book of the Blessed Ones. Fourth 
Vol. of Series for Spiritual Reading. 4s. 6d. 

Jesus and J thee oe 3 or the Way Home. 
4s. 6d. 3rd edition ; First vol. of Series. 

Devotions for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
4s. 6d. ; Calf, 6s. 6d. Second vol. of Series. 

Daily Steps to Heaven. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
2nd edition ; 3rd thousand. Third vol.of Series. 

These Works are now being translated into French 

and German. 


St. Patrick’s Manual; a Guide to Catholic 
Devotion. By Sister M. F, Cusack. 4s. 6d. 

Visits to the Altar of Mary. 9d. 

The Little Book of the Lovers of the 
Heart of Jesus Crucified. Second edition. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 4d. 

The Association of our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart; with Litanies, &c. 

Visits to the Crib. 6d. 

The Living Crib. 2d. 


GOOD READING FOR GIRLS. 

A Series of Books for Girls has long been 
wanted, and one volume of this Series has 
been published in America, where it has had 
a circulation of from 15 to 20,000 copies in 
a year. An English adaptation of this 
work has just appeared, under the title of 


A Nun’s Advice to Her Girls. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

The Liberator: his Life and Times, 
Political and Religious. One Vol. 4to, 
copiously illustrated, and with ornamental 
borders to every page. Cloth, gilt, 30s. 

The Public Speeches and Letters of 
the Liberator. A continuation of the above. 
6 vols. demy 8vo, 15s. per vol. Jn the Press. 

The Illustrated History of Ireland. 
11th thousand, demy 8vo, 700 pp.,18s.6d. Cloth, 
gilt edges, 1ls.: plain, 10s. 

New School History of Ireland. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 


Life of Father Mathew. 2s. 6d. 








~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 





Short Stories and Poems for Children, 
Original and Select. With 40 Wood En- 
gravings. New edition. 3s. 


The Year of Preparation for the Vatican 
Council. 
Sa.rorp. 








Boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 4s. 


Speech delivered before the Catholic Union, 

July 1872, by T. W. Auuies, M.A. 3d. 

By a Convert. 
Price 6d. 


Bismarck versus Christ. 
Translated from the Dutch. 


A Packet of Sixpenny Books. 
Price 3s. Contents:—Little Page. Valen- 
tine Duval. Pietro and his Pupil. Little 
Slater. Young Gassendi. Artist and his 
Dog. Little Vagrant. 


The Crusader, devoted to the Restoration 
of the Temporal Power of the Pope. Issued 
by the League of St. Sebastian. New series; 
published monthly. 4d. 





Fenelon’s Reflections for every Day in 
the Month. 


Fiercuer. Cloth, 1s. 


Forty-first Thousand. 
Tue Pato TO HEAVEN; the cheapest and 











most complete Book of Devotions for 
Public or Private use ever issued. 
Cr 0655 605. 66b sks apo cehsccntheecssan es 2s. Od. 
Neatly bound, red edges .................+4+. 2 6 
Do. do. clasp and rim .......++....+. 4 0 
OI sa nn, can acdaapareutadononeece 3 0 
Do. full gilt, clasp 4 6 
French morocco, gilt edges .......... 4 0 
ES pt I re 5 0 
PE indiccesncesstccssavdsrsseksi 6s. and upwards. 


Hundred and Twentieth Thousand. 


THE GARDEN OF THE SOUL. New Ed., with | 


all the additional Devotions in general use. 
Os. 6d. 


ai. bt cdiatilian shindtinatedooeesshnontecdeiere 

Do. large paper, superior...............++. 0 8 
Do. embossed, gilt edges, with Or- 
MEE duh dcsnattuasdotagsnecnsese 1 0 
French morocco, gilt — ..............ssseseee 2 0 
Jo. rims and clasp......... 3 0 
UE. cthtiibdadedstdixicdondineiinead siceSenstdente was 3 6 
Be SIND 6 bids- BSD hirid.Goie 4 0 
Si a tllinctialidsiatitilRienshadkensoatavignnih 5 0 
Wirth EpisTLES AND GOSPELS. 

i NI 1. shiccesocade tevstenmianeces en Is. Od. 
A NID \schnndi-dadan epnennsogesmnseyasdpogs ae 
Roan, embossed, gilt edges ................+ 1 6 
I acon acnandanstbegnceasndats 2 0 
ERE etige lech cc cascegviencgtceseddeeneevs oss< 2 6 
WE sietit eet i kndnentics Scheay hvddGd cot dae scescceas 4 0 
French morocco, gilt rims and bar......... 4 0 
PNUD wi bide vcndedgnsecccteseeccdjeassecse 4 6 
in dnnicdbucgpscnagae vended cétideckasthineys ih 5 6 
ENED. shalecddidehsccevhacgcliecscdeab ine 6s. to 21 0 
i ccitnnttatedecncndnsnincseearcgenesy 5s. and 12 0 
Do. elegantly ornamented.................. 21 0 





~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 


By the Right Rev. the Bisuor or | 


Germany, Italy, ‘and the Jesuits: a 


No. 8. | 


Translated by the Rev. Dr. | 
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| Dominican Holy Week Book. The 
| Office of Holy Week, in Latin and English, 
| according to the Dominican Rite. Approved 





by the Provincials of the English and the | 


Irish Provinces. With the imprimatur of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 
18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Jesuits in Conflict; or, Historic Facts 
illustrative of the Labours and Sufferings of 
the English Mission and Province of the 
Society of Jesus, in the Times of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Successors. First Series. 
By a Member of the Society of Jesus. With 

| illustrations in photographed etching. One 

vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 

Also by the same Author. 


Life of Blessed Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
Lay-Brother of the Society of Jesus. With 
engraved Portrait. One vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


ont 

The Life of St. Gaetan: Founder of 
the Order of Théatins. Translated by 
Lady Hervert. 2s. 6d. 


The Consoling Thoughts of St. Francis 
de Sales. Gathered-from his Writings, and 
arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Huauer. 

| ‘Translated from the French. Price 2s. 


SERIES OF PRAYER-BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND ILLUSTRATED. 


| GARDEN OF THE SouL. 18mo Edition, 
good type. 
SOME arintaccsseetin Chekds casbisbbbidaskbbececuse 1s. 0d. 
With Epistles and Gospels .................. 1.4 


GARDEN OF THE Sout. Large type, for 
the Sick and Aged. Large 18mo. 





Do. red edges 6 
Bais GMI ala Ss hans tetavactetéendsdicccies 3 0 
CORE nn .ranceagamabtdinethcntste shtesbbctummsuer 4 6 
IE, naitetrnistiiarvinscodigurtuimepcsissisane 5 6 


GoLDEN MANUAL; or Complete Guide to 
Catholic Devotion, Public and Private 
(thick or thin paper). 








iain eRe. £0 aiid, hase 6s. Od. 
POO MONOID « .5ccnccrecnessccsesestchcbacccth tcf 
RET Sccersbinty oh-dan sniredastnnndnadiaeehebondaddites 8 6 
Morocco .. 9 6 
MENU x abtActentkocadssaaubeigheasscasantpaacduneans ll 0 
With Missal complete, 2s. extra. 
With Epistles and Gospels, 1s, extra. 
Velvet, rims and clasp, very elegant...... 24 0 
BIMOG 35 di cancssien>-s Tab debe Badendda-tek 15 0 
Do. beautifully ornamented 42 0 
Morocco, antique ..............cse00s 21s. to 45 0 


MISSAL FOR THE Lalty. 
tion, 32mo. 


Pe a eee ls. Od. 
MUIR |» snccinscachcsais cima cniadaeiseuakmaneewnet eda 1 6 
ee OTR T Te SR 3 6 
HN lesccaik paindcaunncnetbinth abeaaemedsiabolabeniabanie 4 0 
IE Libicsepsndegu cnasedick caine Seated coe ote 46 
BODY vicuncavdin cide sscbsetivbonteltaeenttada 5 0 
GD dad id, tk cdinddedobchescacdsivedeisekces Soni 6 0 
Ivory, ornamented................+. 12s, and 21 0 


Abridged Edi- | 














Missa. New and Complete Pocket Missal, 





| SepTEM; or Seven Ways of Hearing Mass. 


in Latin and English, with all the New | 
Offices and the Proper of Ireland, Scot- | 


land, and the Jesuits (thick or thin paper). 


Roan, embossed, gilt edges...........+.+0++ 5s. 
French morocco } 
Do. 


Morocco, gilt edges 

Morocco, gilt 

With plates 

Morocco limp, turned-in edges 

Red and black, morocco elegant, with engravings, 
30s. and upwards. Ivory, beautifully orna- 
mented, 42s. ; elegantly carved, 5/. 5s. ; velvet, 
rims and clas sp, very elegant, 24s. 

Also an edition beautifully illuminated, bound 
antique. 


Tue CnurcH Manvat, with Epistles and 
Gospels. 
Roan 


Neatly bound, gilt edges 
Ci uf 






Also in various elegant bindings. 
Ivory, elegantly ornamented, 15s. and 21s. 


CATHOLIC CHILD’s GUIDE TO DEVOTION; 
a First Prayer-Book for the Young. In 
large type, with engravings. 

Cloth s. 

Bound, with 16 extra plates and hymns 1 6 

Morocco 2 

Gilt 









Tue CaTHOLIc’s VADE MEcum; or Select 
Prayers for Daily Use. 
I Da veet con ectetce tte ded iacndecsdnectadoonns 2s. Od. 
Embossed roan, gilt edges ...........+..+++ 2 6 
RE SONIDO 55550 isk ocsccccasssscapessseses 4 0 
Uy MUO? lass dsncedincccsdspsieusdecoved 4 6 
PIO «565 ds dic sabewadedsassiccecedtitadedd 5 0 
| Ee See Ee > Re arene eee Pere 6 0 


Also, antique style, morocco, and velvet, 12s. to 
21s. ; antique, photographic illustrations, clasp, 
for presents, 25s., 30s., &c. ; ivory, 15s, ; ele- 
gantly ornamented, 21s. 

A superior edition of the same (red borders, orna- 





ments, &c.), calf, 5s, 6d. ; morocco, 6s. : mo- 
rocco gilt, 7s. 
Catno.ic’s DatLy COMPANION. 
NN Lh shia A endian 1s. Od. 
French morocco .........+++... 2 6 
DN hd denne stinks SouiserdugSsdaba 3 0 
UN Siac brn dd cipdns evnndnadétbacinsccniibonacnrdeahe 3 6 
MGTOOGO .osc.serccocersccssceccresevieccssescoscoses 4 0 
Ws cathe 50, chnsesitichaddernedcaceeshosaptionn teehonsad 4 6 
BS ck Mi rothing Lidaa dighline cagevessahatabasatass 12 0 
Elegantly ornamented .............0esseeeeees 21 0 
Tue Pocket PRAYER-BOooK, with beau- 


tiful engraved borders, illustrations, red 
lines, &e. 








CIR: Gites Jit ariigestaticasics 8s. Od. 
GREE RPE EIS ER PORE abeee 5 6 
SINE 1c. sch tdhady sdumidane sate tntabecksanennase 6 0 
Morucco 6 0 
SE Midhikin scu.dahintendndvimereecbbeasteadibicnkie 6 6 


By Father RawEs. 
Cloth 
Boards, fine edition 
Red edges 
Oalf 













2 6 

er Se 
ON LS IO OLITS 3 6 
IMD, acti chaniileidicsncksdemumnadeouesen 4 0 
Morocco or Russia, in case ...............++. 9 6 
Morocco, antique, photographs, and clasp 15 0 
8 6 


Ivory 


| Key oF HEAVEN. 


Roan, 1s. ; 





Pre nch.. morocco, gilt 
French morocco, rims and bar 


Ivory 
Ornamented Ivory 


CATHOLIC PIETY. 
and other bindings, as above. 


SOSAASOH 
™ 





| Datty Exercise. New Edition, with 

beautiful engravings. 

D Ge cn cmtidinccsesbisbeomtancceielimecmenkioes 0s. 6d. 
BOE CUO i dcindissnccibsonripddateraniclle 10 
Vita DEVOTA. 

GOO Diacek esas iabisaenideoskennienes ae en Os. 9d. 
Roan 2 0 
MANUAL OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 

Bie ee eee 0s. 6d. 

a UE ass sissies ih sieidesiadiscdes 0 8 


PRAYERS OF ST. GERTRUDE AND St. 


MECHTILDE. 


ee erry rer ree 1s. 6d. 
Cheap edition, limp cloth ..........+0...... 1 0 
French morocco, red edges ................4. 2 0 
| Beet Cale SOG Ge oi ocisc. 5. .cckesadess.sice 4 6 
Best morocco, plain ...............edeseescoses 5 0 
ee Shey Rone ree ro Pet irl om 6 0 
THE EXERCISES OF St. GERTRUDE. 
1s 6d. and upwards, as above. 
THe Dawn or Day, a Prayer-Book for 
Children. 1s. 
| MANUAL OF THE SACRED Heart. New 
and beautiful edition. 
OO BRR EHS OR AN OSE Fae 2s. Od. 
Rel OF GUE ORNEN 553 hose cen cdistsccédedscaeed 2 6 
ORE idscdcndecnsttcdlsndisesss 
Morocco 





MANUAL OF OUR LADY OF THE SACRED 
Heart. Same prices. 

CuiLp’s Mass Book. 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 

Few FLOWERS FROM THE GARDEN. 238.; 
calf, 3s. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman ‘Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THEOLOGY. Now ready, the second edilion of 
, ; sae tg le Mage . | Jesus Christ, par Louis Veuillot. Avec une 
Compendium rheologiz moralis P. Joannis étude sur l'art Chrétien par E. Cartier. Un 
Petri Gury, S.J., ab auctore recognitum et volume in 4°, illustré de 16 chromolithogra- 
Antonii Ballerini ejusdem Societatis in phies et de 180 gravures, d’aprés les monu- 
Collegio Romano professoris adnotationibus ments de l’art depuis les catacombes jusqu’d 
locupletatum. nos jours. Beautifully bound in half red 
i , EDITIO TERTIA. | ’ morocco, and paper sides, gilt edges, very 
Novis curis expolitior et auctior preesertim elegant. 33s. 
responsibus ad vindicias Alponsianas. Two This work is divided into three parts :— 
vols. 8vo, 20s. nett. 1° The coming of Christ, expected by, and 
New Work by the late F. Schrader, S.J. necessary for the regeneration of, mankind. 


De Deo creante sive de Auctore naturalis 2° The mortal life of Jesus Christ. 
ordinis. Commentarius primus. De crea- _3° The life of Jesus Christ on earth after 
tione generatim. Large 8vo, 284 pages, very his death. The chief object of this third 


good and clear type, price 6s. part is to show how Catholic nations, under 


the guidance of the Church, have spread 


Also, by the same Author. -% 7 
age ranger . . their influence over humanity, and how they 
De Theologia Generatim Commentarius, in Sena ES ee) 
5 have done so much for civilization. 


Sacram Theologiam odnyog. Large 8vo, 


nq 7 Tg > ; sty ; 9g take ae, ar ; , 
245 pages, price 6s. The illustrations are taken from paintings, 


sculpture and architecture ;, they form, as it 
were, a history of art from the Catacombs 
down to the present day. 








Compendium Theologie moralis P. Joannis 
Petri Gury, 8.J., editio novissima multis 
correctionibus aucta, et recentioribus actis 
Sanctz Sedis, maxime constitutioni SS. D. 
IX. Pape Pii 1X. super censuris late sen- 
tentie, accomdata A. R. P. Henrico Dumas, | L’année Liturgique. 9 vols. already published, 
ejusdem Societatis. 2 vols, 8vo, good clear the remaining three will be published in due 
course, 

L’avent, 4s. La Passion, 4s. 


Works by the late Abbé Gueranger, Benedictine 
Monk and Abbot of the Monastery of Solesmes. 


type, price 10s. 
Principia Dogmatico, moralia universe Theo- 
logie Sacramentalis collegit ordineque dis- | Le Temps de Noel, 2 vols, 9s. Le Temps 











posuit. Ant. Jos. Haine. 8vo, 7s. 6d. Pascal, 3 vols. 12s. 

De Seminario Clericorum disquisitio historico- | Le Septuagésime, 4s. Le Caréme, 4s. 
canonica, auctore Bonaventura, Theodoro, | gainte Cécile et la Société romaine aux deux 
Pouan. 8yvo, 368 pages, price 6s. premiers sitcles. Ouvrage contenant 250 

Manuel de la Philosophie Chrétienne comparée Pe cenaahamanlion "Bewutifully bound 
avec les doctrines Anciennes et Modernes, half red morocco, 33s. 


par G. Sanseverino traduit, par M. L’Abbé 
Corriol, ancien professeur de philosophie. 
Sur les dernitres éditions Latines et Ital- 
iennes donneés, par N. Signoriello, éléve de 
l’auteur. Seule Traduction Frangaise Auto- 
risée, et augmentée d’une table analytique. | 
2 vols, small 8vo, printed on good paper, in 

| 


Essai sur l’origine, la signification et les pri- 
viléges de la Medaille ou Croix de 8S. Benoit. 
4th edition, 18mo. 1s. 








De la vie et. des vertus Chrétiennes considerées 
dans l'état religieux, par L’Abbé Charles 
Gay, Chanoine Théologal et Vicaire Général 
de Poitiers, Supérieur de plusieurs Commy- 

| nautés Religieuses. 2 vols, 8vo, beautifully 
wg on toned paper, price 12s. This work 
ust ont | Bae Sees 

Surius. ite Sane ju timam Co- eae ack aia et ep ‘ ‘ 

Surius. Vite Sanctorum juxta optin | of Poitiers, Tulle, Meude, St. Claude, Angers, 

| 
| 


clear type, price 8s. 

Les Examens Particuliers de Tronson, appro- 
priés & la vie religieuse. 8vo, 500 pages, 
price 3s. 


iense itionem. Tomusi, Januarius. - 
— m editione , Autun de Melun, et Helvon. The French 
This new edition is edited by His Grace the — speaks of this book in the following 
Archbishop of Turin, and is clearly printed on “Of the many botks thet have paced through 
good paper, large 8vo. Other volumes shortly. our hands, there are none so good or so beautiful as 
» Vieitati —] -_ an inatructi this book of the Abbé Charles Gay. It is a chef 
De Visitatione Sacrorum Liminum = aren d’ceuvre of talent and of science; a work of twenty 
8. C. Concilii jussu 8. M. Bene let 4 . years’ continual study. Of this book it was said by 
super modo conficiendi relationes de statu a learned divine, ‘ It consoles us for the death of Fr. 
ecclesiarum exposita et illustrata quam hu- | _Faber—the greatest praise we can give a book.’” 
millime, Pio IX., P.O.M., D.D.D. Angelus This is the second edition, corrected and re- 
Lucidi. Three vols. 8vo, 24s. vised by the author. 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


MONTH OF MAY. 





May PaPers: OR THOUGHTS ON THE LITANIES | 
or Loreto. By Edward Ignatius Purbrick, 
Priest of the Society of Jesus. Price 3s. 6d. 

MontH OF Mary, OF ouR LADY OF LOURDES. 
From the French (twenty-third edition) of Las- 
serre. Copyright edition. More than 25,000 
copies of the original have been sold. 2s. 6d. ; 
blue cloth, 3s. 

May Sermons. By 


Mary Maceniryine Gop. 
Blue cloth, 


Rev. Father Humphrey, S.J. 
2s. 6d. 
THE LILy OF ISRAEL. 
Mary, FLowers oF: a Book of Devotion and 
Meditation for the course of the Year; with 
Hymns. Bya Franciscan. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Price 2s. 4d. 


Price 1s. 


RoBERTO’s MONTH OF MARY. 


THe Book oF THE Hoty Rosary. Demy 8vo. | 
A popular doctrinal exposition of its fifteen | 
mysteries, mainly conveyed in select extracts | 
from the Fathers, with an explanation of their 
corresponding types in the Old Testament. 
Embellished with thirty-six full-page woodcuts. 
By the Rev. Henry Formby. Price 10s. 6d. 

Also by the same. 

Sacrum SEPTENARIUM; or, The Seven Gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, as exemplified in the Life and 
Person of the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of 
the Christian Family ; for the guidance and 
instruction of her children. 3s. 6d. 

THE VIRTUES OF BLESSED Mary, Mother of 
Jesus Christ. By Father Francis Arias, of the 
Society of Jesus. With Preface by Father 
George Porter, 8.J. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Mary, NEw MonrzHu of, or the Second Eve. By 

the Bishop of Namur. Cloth, 3s. : 


Mary, MontH or. A little book for children 
and Schools. Id. ; or 7s. per 100. 


Mary, MontH or. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Mary, GLories OF. By the same. Edited by 
the Very Rev. Father Coffin. The best and 
only complete English edition. 2s. 6d.; in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. : with frontispiece, cloth elegant, 
4s. 6d. ; also in better bindings. 


Mary, MuzzaRE.Lui’s MontH oF. Cloth, ls. 





Mary, CHILDREN OF. Select Narratives for the 
Young. 1s. 8d. ; gilt, 2s. 6d. 


APPARITION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN at Pont- 


main. By the late Very Rev. Provost Husen- | 
beth, D.D., V.G. 1s. 6d. 

Mary, VISITS TO THE ALTAR OF. 94d. ; gilt, 
1s. 6d. 

Mary, MontH or. Consecrated to the Glory of 
the Mother of God, the Queen of Heaven. 2s. 

Mary, Monru of, for Interior Souls. 2s. ; cloth, 


2s. 6d. 


Mary, STAR OF THE SEA; or, a Garland of Living 
Flowers, culled from the Divine Scriptures, and 





woven to the honour of the Holy Mother of 


God. A Story of Catholic Devotion. New 
edition. 5s. 


1d. 

May, CHILD’s MontH or. 6d. 

A May CHAPLET, and other Verses, Translated 
and Original. By the Rev. Fr. Kenelm Digby 
Beste, of the Oratory. Square 16mo, cloth 
gilt, 4s. 

SANCTUARIES OF OUR LaDy. By the Very Rev. 
Dr. Northcote. 6s. 6d. 

Our Lapy’s MANUAL OF THE SACRED HEART. 
Cloth, 2s. ; red or gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; French 
morocco, 4s. ; calf, 5s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 6d. 


THE SACRED 


May, MontH oF. Oratory. 


ASSOCIATION OF ouUR LapDy 


OF 
HeEartT ; with Litanies, &c. 6d 


3d. 


MARY IN SORROW AND DESOLATION. 1s. ; calf, 4s. 


Our LaDY OF PERPETUAL SUCCOUR. 


TWELVE Visits TO OuR Lavy and the Heavenly 
City of God. By the Rev. Father Rawes. | 
Second Edition. 8d. 

ROSARY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN Mary; or, the 
use of the Beads no vain repetition. (Clifton 
Tract.) 1s. per dozen. 

LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. (Clifton Tract.) 
ls. per dozen. 

FEAST OF THE ASSUMPTION. 
per dozen. 


Six CoLOURED CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS OF OUR 
BLESSED LaDy; with appropriate Hymns in 
English. 6d. the set of six. 

TICKETS FOR THE MONTH OF May. 
packet. 

FLOWERS OF May; or, The Month of Mary: 
Legends, Elevations and Prayers for Every Day 
in the Month. A Devout Offering to the Holy 
Mother of God, from her faithful Children. 
Price 6d. 

OFFICE OF THE B.V.M., Latin and English. 6d. ; 
roan, ls. ; and in various bindings. 


OFFICE OF THE B.V.M., for the Carmelite Order. 
6d. ; cloth, 1s, 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION OF THE Most BLESSED 
VirGIN Mary, The Little Office of. Newly 
translated from the Latin by Edmund Water- 
ton, K.O0.C. Price 6d. 


OFFIcE, LITTLE, of the Immaculate Conception. 
Translated by the Rev. E. Caswall. 2d. 


OFFICIUM PARVUM, B.V.M. Latin only. Minia- 
ture edition ; neatly bound, gilt edges. 1s. 


(Clifton Tract.) 1s. 


4d. per 


SUMMER TALKS ABOUT LOURDES. By Cecilia 
Mary Caddell, author of ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” 
&e. 1s. 6d. and 2s, 


Our Lapy’s Dowry; or, How England Gained 
and Lost that Title. A Compilation by the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett, of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. Crown 8vo, 486 pages, 
With four illustrations by H. W. Brewer, Esq. 


9s. 


TALE OF TINTERN: a May Pageant. By Reverend 


E. Caswall. Second edition. Price 2s, 


~ Burns and Oates, 17 and 18 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 























FRENCH BOOKS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Fiicue. Un mois aupres d’une Mere. 18mo, 
le Marie d iés du 8 aye 
on. Le mois de Marie des associés du S. # r - 
—— —_ Is. Nicotas. La Vierge Marie et le plan divin. 
pape +s YF; | 4 vols. 12mo, 16s. 
Gratry. Mois de Marie de I’'Immaculee Con- | Qyxsang. Vie divine dela T. 8. Vierge. 12mo, 2s. 
ception. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 


Biot. Le plus ancien mois de Marie. 32mo, 1s. 


: : : AGREDA, MariE D’. La cite mystique de Dieu, 
A. M. D. G. Mois de Marie des ames interieures. ou Vie de la T. S. Vierge. 7 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
18mo, 1s. 6d. LasseRRE. Notre-Dame de Lourdes. 12mo, 
MartTIN. Mois de Marie des Predicateurs. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
8vo, 12s. | — Mois de Marie de N. Dame de 
Lourdes. 12mo, 2s. 





L’HEUREUX MOIS DE MAI, TIRE DE LA CITE 


Mystiqur. 18mo, Is. 3d. Le Lis ImmMacuLé; ou Manuel du Pélerin de 
| Lourdes Par le R. P. Marie-Antoine, Mis- 
Mois DE MARIE SUR UN PLAN NOUVEAU PAR |  gionaire Capucin. Is. 3d 


L’AUTEUR DU Mois DUS. Caur. 32mo, ls. a OS 
PETiTaALoT. La Vierge Marie d'apres la Theo- 


LA MERE SELON LE C&uR DE Digv. 18mo, 2s. | logie. 2 vols. 5s. 


MUSIC FOR THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Hymns AND CAROLS FOR THE MONTH OF May, Reaimna Cai (Richardson), 2s. 
in ‘Hymns for the Year,” with Music. Recrna Catt (Cherubini), 3s 
Com, a avy: Surge Amica MEa (Crookall), 1s. 6d. 
Lyra SanctoruM: Hymns to the Blessed Virgin Fo : en 
and the Saints; with accompaniment. Large | 4¥® Marta (Henry Smart). 4 voices. 6d. 
8vo, Blue cloth, 4s. Ave Marta (Sterndale Bennett). 4 voices. 6d. 





Rosary, WITH HyMNS AND Music, for children. 
2d. By S. MOORAT, Esq. 

«THE JOYOUS BIRDS ARE SINGING.” A new part- | Ave Marta, No. 7; Solo and Chorus. 2s. 
song for May, for single voices or chorus, (An Ave Marta, No. 9; Quartet. 3s. 6d ° 
easy and attractive picce for Convents and | — =? 9 aha Ws 
Schools.) Words by Miss Fallon, Music by | SALVE Rearna, No. 1; Duet forS. & A, 2s. 6d. 
Miss Zimmermann. 44d. ; or 3s. 6d. per dozen. | SALVE Recina, No. 3; Solo. 2s. 6d. 

SALVE Recrna, ‘*’ 4; Solo & Chorus. 3s. 6d. 


Ave Maria (Romberg or Klein), 1s. ; (Haydn), 
LITANIZ B.M. v. &2. 3s. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 
SuB TUUM PR&HSIDIUM (Richardson), 1s. 6d. Lamas B. M.V., ph & 20. 3s. 6d. 
Tota Putcura (Richardson), 2s, O Sancta Marta; Solo. 2s. 





Ave Marta (Gounod), 2s. 
Hymn or Sr. Casimir, in honour of the Blessed 


FELIX ES (Drobisch), ls. 6d. <o a , : 

Rea =x pnocewss (Witske), le Virgin Mary. ‘Translated in the metre of the 
ORAS EE PROCES (wmere) 26. Original. Words and Music by Cardinal 

Ave Reorna (Legrenzi), 1s. 6d. Wiseman. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 

Ave Reerna (Richardson), 1s. 6d. ‘Virco VircinuM PrakcLARA.” From the 


‘*Stabat Mater” of Haydn. a for Four 
Voices, S., A., T., B. With Organ Accom- 
panime nt by the late Very Rev. Dr. Newsham. 


Ave Reena (Romberg), 6d. 
Satvze Reema, in F (Richardson), 1s. 





SALVE Reerna, in C (Richardson), 2s. 5s.; reduced to 1s. 6d. 
ALMA; AVE; Ree@rva Cat, and Satve (Witska), | "Ts tHe MontH oF Mary (C’est le Mois de 

3s. Marie). ‘Translated from the French by M. A. 
ALMA REDEMPTORIS (Richardson), 1s. Macdaniel. 4d. 


STATUES, ETC., 


OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, ETC. 


Bisque Cura, 4 inches, 6d. each. PLAIN STATUES IN PLASTIQUE. Seven inch plas- 


. tique, Immaculate Conception, St. Joseph, 
PLasTER, 12 inches, 1s. and 2s. 6d. ; 16 oo, | Madonna and Child, St. Anne and B.V.M., 
5s.; 21 inches, 7s.; 26 inches, 12s, 6d .; 32 | and 8s. 6d. each. 
inches, 25s.; 3ft. Sin., £2 Qs. ; Aft. 3in., | 11 inch do. Immaculate Concepti 
i: a. am ae , . aculs ption, Madonna 
o > ’ _~ Gin., £3 108. ; 3 Aft. 10in., £4 4s. ; | and Child, St. Joseph, &c., 12s. 6d. each ; 12 
oft. Oin., £0 Os. | inches, 20s. ; 15 inches, 25s. ; 24 inches, £2 2s. 
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STATUES, ETC.— (continued) 


20 inch Madonna and Child, 42s. (Very fine | Our Lapy or La SALerte, 4ft., £3 3s.; gilt, 
model). £4 4s. 
Baad 9. 5 | 
» == - Os OF end E.On AN IMAGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 5ft. 
21 inch Notre Dame des Victoires, 45s. high, in polished marble composition, from 
22} inch St. Joseph and Child, 25s. £6 Gs. ; gilt, from £7 7s. 
21 inch Infant Saviour, 15s. 
24 inch do. with Cross, 21s. 
12 inch metal bronzed, 27s. 


AN IMAGE OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
4ft. 10in. high, £5 5s. ; gilt, £6 6s. 


Reeina Cari, the Madonna seated with Child. 
Height 2ft. 8in., a very beautiful figure in 


12inch do, do. St. Joseph and Child, 27s. polished ivory composition. Polished ivory, 

12 inch Parian China, Deger’s model, 35s. re: gilt, £2 2s. ; splendidly coloured, from 
4 4s. 

14 inch do. do. 40s. 


The same, with enriched pedestal, gold and MADONNA AND CHILD, standing figure, 3} feet 
high, same prices. 


colour, £3 3s. 











COLOURED AND DECORATED STATUES. 





IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 6 inch, 9s. 6d.; 10 | MADONNA AND CHILD, 10 inch, 15s. and 30s. ; 
inch, 15s.; 11 inch, 20s.; 12inch, 15s. and 20s. ; 12 inch, Zls.; 18 inch, 21s. and 42s. each ; 
14 inch, 28s.; 16 inch, 30s.; 26 inch, £2 2s.; | 3ft. 6in., £7 10s.; 2ft. 9in., £5 10s. ; 2ft. 9in., 
2ft. 8in., £5 10s.; 3ft. 8in., £4 10s.; 3ft. Sin., in carved wood, £10; 5ft. ditto, £20. 
painted stone colour, and decorated with 
coloured border and diaper of gold, £5. 2ft. | St. Josepn. 10 inch, 7s. 6d. and 15s. ; Ditto and 
9in., carved wood, £10; ditto, ditto, 5ft.,£20, | Child, 7s. 6d., 10s. and 15s. 





** All the above Images of the Madonna can be had fitted up with Brackets, Canopies, Hangings, ke., 
at all prices, Also a large variety of Gilt China Vases, Flowers, Candlesticks, dc. 


MEDALS, Miraculous, for distribution, 1s. 6d., | ImMacULATE CoNcEPTION, coloured, after Murillo, 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. per gross and upwards. in oak Oxford frame and glass complete, 27 by 
Silver ditto, 2d., 3d., 4d., 6d., 8d., 1s8., 1s. 6d. 21, price 19s. 6d. 
each and upwards. Gold ditto, at 2s. 6d., 
8s. 6d., 5s., 7s., 10s., 14s., 17s. 6d., 22s. 6d., 
25s., 28s, each and upwards. 


Prints of ditto and Madonna and Child, mounted 
with glass, &c., 1s., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s8., 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d. and 5s. 


PHotocrapus, &¢., oF OuR Lapy, &c. Lace | Large or small coloured pictures of Our Lady, 


prints of Immaculate Conception, Madonna suitable for banners, &c., at moderate prices 
and Child, &c., in great variety, at 2d., 3d., according to size. 

4d. and 6d. plain, and 4d., 6d., 8d. and 1s. 

coloured. CHROMOLITHOGRAPHS of ditto, in small frames 


for distribution, at 3d., 6d., 8d., 1s., &c. 

SouventR du Mois de Marie, with coloured 
flowers, &c., 9d. Ditto with appliqué work, 1s. GROTTO OF LOURDES. 
Shrines and Canopies to B.V.M., in paper 
various, at 9d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., &e. Rosaire 
Médité, with coloured flowers, 9d. 


An accurate and striking Model, in hard Plaster 
Composition, of the GROTTO OF THE APPARITION, 
from sketches made on the spot, combining, 
together with figures of Our Lady and Berna- 
dette, a representation of the Well and its 
surroundings ; the whole coloured naturally. 
Our Lady is shewn in the attitude described 


Petit Vie de la Ste. Vierge, to open out, 9d. 


SURPRISES OF FLOWERS, &c., 9d. each. 





Petit mois de Marie, plain, 9d.; coloured, by Bernadette, and with all the accessories of 
ls. 6d. attire, &c., faithfully rendered, in strict accord- 
ance with the revelations made; while the 
Among a large variety of objects for devotion latter kneels at her feet, habited in the dis- 
may be found the following :—A carved ivory tinctive peasant costume of the locality, and 
figure of the Madonna and Child, on ebony holding a lamp in the form of a taper, which, 
stand, 84in., 68s. ; ditto, in metal, gilt, or by an ingenious concealed niethod, can be kept 
bronzed, 10s. 6d. and 15s.; ditto, in small burning at pleasure. 
screw boxes for the pocket, 4s., 5s., and 6s. Size of the whole, 21 inches by 14. Price 
Metal Statues for ditto, at 2d., 3d., 6d., 8d., £3 3s. Also a smaller size, combining each of 


1s. each. the above features. Price £2 2s, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THE CHILD: a Work on Education. By Monseigneur Dupantour, Bishop of 
Orleans. Authorized translation. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. New and beautiful red-line edition, with 
frontispiece engraved specially for it. 18mo, handsome cloth, new design, 3s. 6d. ; best morocco, 
8s. ; best calf, 7s. 6d. 

TRACTATUS DE ECCLESIA CHRISTI. Auctore Parricio Murray, in 
Collegio S. Patricii apud Maynooth, in Hibernia, Sac. Theol. Professore. Editio compendiosa. 
One vol. 12mo, upwards of 600 pages, 8s. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION OF 1798, derived from 
every available written record and reliable tradition. By the Rev. P. F. KavanaGH. Feap. 8vo, 
fancy boards, 2s. ; handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE MASS, and a Devout Method of assisting at it. From the French of 
M. Tronson, of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. With Prayers at Mass from Nouet’s “‘ Pathetic 
Effusions of the Passion.” 18mo, cloth, 4d. 

NOTES OF THE WANDERING JEW ON THE JESUITS AND THEIR 
OPPONENTS. Edited by JoHn Farrpiay, Esq. New and cheaper edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 
SERMONS, LECTURES, &c., by the late Rev. Father Buckxixy, of Cork ; 
edited, with a Memoir, by the Rev. CHarLEs Davis, Adm. Skibbereen. Crown 8vo, handsome 

cloth, with Portrait. 6s. 

THE BEST CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS, new editions, in great variety of 
bindings, and at various prices (list free on application). 

THE ARTIST OF COLLINGWOOD: an Irish Story. By Baron Na Carrtaa. 
Cheaper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FESTIVAL TALES. By J. F. Watter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SPOKEN WORD;; or, the Art of Extemporary Preaching; its Utility, its 
Danger, and its True Idea. By the late Rev. T. J. Porrer, Professor of Sacred Eloquence in All 


Hallows College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By the same Author :— 
K 


THE PASTOR AND HIS PEOPLE. 5s. SACRED ELOQUENCE. 5s. 

RUPERT AUBREY: a Tale. 38s. SIR HUMPHREY’S TRIAL: a Tale. 2s. 6d. 

THE FARLEYES OF FARLEYE: a Tale. Third Edition. New style of 
binding. 2s. 6d. 

BALLADS, POPULAR POETRY and HOUSEHOLD SONGS of IRELAND. 
Collected and arranged by DuncaTHait. New edition, 18mo, cloth, ls. ; paper cover, 6d. 

THE CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, gathered 
from his Writings, and arranged in order by the Rev. Pere Huaurt. Translated from the Seventh 
French Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. ; French morocco, 3s, 6d. 

MEMOIR OF PIUS IX., with beautiful coloured Portrait on Cover. Royal 
32mo, cloth, 6d. ; extra gilt and gilt edges, 1s. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. New edition, with Reflections translated for 
it at the ends of the Chapters. Royal 32mo, cloth, 1s. ; morocco, 3s. 6d. ; Persian calf, 3s. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. B 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.I.A. Second Series, square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. . 

By the same Author :— 

IRISH LOCAL NAMES EXPLAINED, 2s. 

DARRE’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. Revised 
and — by the Rev. F. Lennon, Professor of Mathematics, &c., in Maynooth College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 

NANO NAGLE: her Life, her Labours and their Fruits. By Rev. W. Hurcn, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joycr, LL.D., M.R.I.A. Second Series. Square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LEGENDS AND LAYS. By J. J. Frocxart, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 








DUBLIN: McGLASHAN & GILL, 50, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
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The Jubilee of Bontface the Eighth. 
(A.D. 1300.) 


WITHIN the last few months our attention has been called to 
two Bulls of Pope Boniface the Eighth. Mr. Gladstone has 
directly attacked the Unam Sanctam, and our Holy Father 
has indirectly brought to our notice the Antiquorum by the 
announcement that the year of grace, 1875, is not only a year 
of grace, but a “year of reconciliations.” Everyone, even Lord 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, if asked, would say that the Jubilee was 
first established by Boniface the Eighth, and almost every 
Protestant believes that the object the Pope had in view in 
establishing the Jubilee was to fill the Papal coffers with 


glittering lucre in return for spiritual favours. We are by no 
means astonished at Protestants taking this view. It would 
be difficult for them to think otherwise, brought up as they are 
with the idea that “ works of supererogation cannot be taught 
without arrogance and impiety;”! and that “the Romish 
doctrine concerning Purgatory, pardons, &c., is a fond thing, 


vainly invented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.”? 


We know that Luther taught* “that indulgences are pious frauds, 
and granting that the works we perform to gain indulgences are 
lawful, they are by no means expedient,” that “indulgences, 
even for those who gain them, are of no avail in remitting the 
punishment due to divine justice by the actual sins we commit.” 
We are aware that Zwinglius, Melancthon, and Calvin could not 
tolerate the very name of indulgences, because, if they admitted 
their efficacy, they admitted what would destroy the very founda- 
tion of their own teaching. For if faith alone justifies it necessa- 
rily remits all punishment, whether temporal or eternal, which is 
due to sin, and consequently there is no such place as Purgatory, 
and the power which the Church claims of granting indulgences 
1 Article 14. ? Article 22. 
3 Propositions of Luther condemned by Leo the Fifth. Denzinger, p. 222. 
VOL. V. (NEW SERIES). MAY, 1875. B 
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is not only useless, but altogether illusory. It is not our present 
intention cither to combat these errors, or to defend the doctrine 
of the Church. We shall merely make the passing remark that, 
when the guilt of sin and the eternal punishment due to mortal 
sin are forgiven in the Sacrament of Penance, there still remains 
a temporal punishment which must either be remitted in this 
world by works of penance and indulgences, or have satisfaction 
made for it in the next world in the flames of Purgatory. As 
the guardians of this belief, the truth of which, if it were 
necessary, could be demonstrated from the Scriptures and from 
the Fathers, the Popes are not unreasonable either in encouraging 
the faithful to gain indulgences, or in showing themselves liberal 
in the exercise of their power of granting them, and the greatest 
effort of their liberality in this respect culminates in a Jubilee. 
At the present moment then it will not be uninteresting to trace 
the origin of this devotion, and sketch the manner in which the 
first Jubilee was celebrated. Our attempt will show that Catholics 
do not altogether “ repudiate” medizeval history. 

Did then Boniface the Eighth establish the Jubilee, and if 
he did so, was his object to enrich the Papal treasury? To both 
these questions we give a negative answer. Boniface the 
Eighth did not establish the Jubilee, and the object a Pope 
proposes to himself in granting a Jubilee is not a pecuniary 
one. On Christmas Eve, in the year 1299, a vast congregation 
assembled in the Basilica of St. Peter for Vespers. The con- 
gregation was not exclusively Roman. A large number of 
strangers were in the Basilica that evening, attracted to Rome 
by a report that great indulgences could be gained by all who 
visited the tombs of SS. Peter and Paul during the course of 
the next year. The report was consistent in this only, that an 
indulgence of some kind or other could be gained at some time 
or other during the opening year of the next century. Some’ 
said that a plenary indulgence could be gained by ali who 
prayed at the tombs of the Apostles on the first of January ; 
others asserted that this indulgence was extended to any day 
of the year, and others again that a hundred days’ indulgence 
could be gained every day of the year by all who daily said 
a prayer at the shrines of the two great champions of Christi- 
anity. During the week the number of pilgrims increased ; the 
different reports as to what indulgence could be gained became 
more numerous and conflicting; the tombs of the Apostles 
were hourly besieged by an increasing throng of worshippers, 
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and the streets of the city were so crowded that, as a writer 
quaintly expresses it, “It was scarcely possible to walk through 
the city, vast and large though it was.” Meanwhile the Pope, 
from the windows of the Vatican, daily saw his Basilica filled 
with worshippers, he heard what had induced so many to flock 
to his capital, was delighted at the picty and religious devotion 
of the faithful, but took no immediate step either to check it 
or to encourage it. As Mr. Gladstone says: “The Roman 
Court possesses in perfection one art—the art of waiting,” 
and it was not till the second Sunday after the Epiphany, 
January 17th, 1300,° when the Sudarium® of St. Veronica was 
exposed to public veneration, and the Pope was on his way to 
pray before it, when he met an old man of one hundred and 
seven years, a Savoyard, who was being carried to the church in 
the arms of two or three of his sons. Touched at such a sight, 
the Pope summoned father and children to his presence, and 
before several Cardinals inquired of the old man his reason for 
undertaking such a journey at such an advanced age. “I 
remember,” said the aged pilgrim, in reply to His Holiness,’ 
“that at the beginning of the last century my father, who was 
a labourer, came to Rome and dwelt here as long as his means 
lasted, in order to gain the indulgence. He told me not to 
forget to come at the beginning of the next century, if I should 
live so long, which he did not think I should do.” Whereupon 
he was asked what indulgence he hoped to gain by coming to 
Rome. “A hundred days’ indulgence every day of the year,” 
he replied. This report was confirmed by two other men both 
more than a hundred years old, from the diocese of Beauvais. 
Aged pilgrims from different parts of Italy gave a similar 
tradition. The Pope was interested in these stories, and com- 
missioned some of the Cardinals to examine the ancient records, 
and get what oral testimony they could as to the belief of the 
faithful regarding the spiritual favours they expected by coming 
to Rome in the opening year of a new century. The result of 


4 Platina, De Vitis Pontif. 

5 Hefele, Concilien Geschichte, says this took place on the feast of St. Veronica, 
February 4. 

6 The Sudarium of St. Veronica is the handkerchief with which she wiped the 
face of our Lord, when with some other holy women she met him on his way to 
Mount Calvary, Luke xxiii. 27. Our Lord returned the handkerchief with the 
impression of His countenance upon it. 

7 Card. Jacobi Cajetani, De Anno Judilo. Biblioth. Patrum, Paris Edit. t. vi. ; 


Fleury and Rohrbacher, Hist. Zccles. 
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the inquiry proved the universality of the belief that an indul- 
gence of some kind could be gained, but no written document 
in support of it could be found. Unwilling that his flock should 
be deprived of what they had put themselves to great incon- 
venience to obtain, the Pope on the 22nd of February issued the 
following Bull— 


BonIFAcE, Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God. 
For the perpetual remembrance of the thing. 


According to the tradition of our ancestors there is a report,® that 
great remissions and indulgences for sins are granted to those who visit 
the venerable Basilica of the Prince of the Apostles in the city. 
Wherefore, we, who according to the dignity of our office desire and 
ought to procure the salvation of each, holding all and each of these 
remissions and indulgences to be authentic, do by our Apostolic 
authority confirm and approve the same, and even renew and sanction 
them by this our present-seal. In order that the blessed Apostles Peter 
and Paul may be the more honoured as their Basilicas in this city shall 
be the more devoutly frequented by the faithful, and that the faithful 
themselves may feel that they have been replenished by an abundance 
of spiritual favours in approaching their tombs, we, confiding in the 
mercy of Almighty God, in the merits and power of these His 
Apostles, in the counsel of our brethren, and in the plenitude of the 
Apostolic authority, grant to all who being truly penitent and confessing 
their sins, shall reverently visit these Basilicas in the present year 1300, 
commencing from the festival of the Nativity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which has just been celebrated, and to all who being truly penitent, 
and shall confess their sins, and shall approach these Basilicas each 
succeeding hundredth year, not only a full and copious, but the most 
full pardon of all their sins. We determine that whosoever wishes to 
gain these indulgences granted by us, must, if they be inhabitants of 
Rome, visit these same Basilicas for thirty days in succession, or at 
intervals, and at least once a day; if they be foreigners or strangers 
they must in like manner visit the Basilicas for fifteen days. Never: 
theless, each one will merit more, and will the more efficaciously gain 
the indulgence as he visits the Basilicas more frequently and more 
devoutly. Let no man, therefore, dare to infringe or impugn this our 
rescript of confirmation, approval, renewal, grant, and decree. And if 
any one presumes to assail it, let him know that he will incur the 
indignation of Almighty God and of the blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, February 22, 1300, and the third year 
of our Pontificate. 


8 The words of the Bull are, Antiquorum habet fide relatio, which some translate, 
‘* According to the story of some old men there is a tradition,” &c. 
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From this Bull it is evident that the Pope confirmed and 
sanctioned an old tradition, and did not establish the Jubilee. 
In fact, the word Jubilee nowhere occurs in the grant of the 
indulgence. Another point worthy of notice is that the only 
conditions necessary for gaining this indulgence were—repent- 
ance for sins, confession of sins, and praying at the shrine of 
the Apostles. There is no mention of alms to be given either 
to the poor or to the Basilicas. But to this point we shall 
return. For the present we shall endeavour to account for the 
tradition. Two facts we are certain of. The first that a Jubilee 
did exist amongst the Jews. The second that the celebration 
of centenaries was not confined to the modern English, but was 
equally in vogue amongst the ancient Romans. At least if they 
did not keep the centenary of the birth of every Roman warrior 
and poet they kept the centenary of the foundation of their 
city. Now, it has been the invariable policy of the Church to 
assimilate and Christianize any custom, not directly bad in 
itself, which she found existing among the nations and peoples 
she converted. Thus the chants of the Greeks and Hebrews 
were brought by St. Gregory into the service of the Church. 
Thus the Pantheon, which was consecrated to all the gods of 
the Romans, was dedicated to all the martyrs of the Christians. 
Thus St. Augustine and St. Thomas Christianized the Greek 
philosophy, and thus too the Church, finding a centenary 
celebration established, at once assimilated the idea and 
encouraged her children to celebrate the hundredth anni- 
versary of the most joyful festival in Christian annals. The 
feast of our Lord’s Nativity is the only one mentioned in the 
Bull of Pope Boniface. The year of Jubilee commenced on 
Christmas Day, and rightly so, for a Jubilee is a time of glad- 
ness, and our Lord’s birth was the only mystery of His life that 
was honoured with the outward emblems of joy— 

The sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas days ; 

The shepherds heard it overhead, 

The joyful angels raised it then : 

Glory to heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men.” 
Here, however, a new question may arise. If the idea of a 
centenary celebration of the birth of Christ did not originate 
in the mind of Boniface the Eighth, but had been practised 


9 Levit. xxv. #0 Thackeray’s Epilogue. 
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by Christians for centuries previously, how is it that the earliest 
record we have of it is in the Bull of Pope Boniface? Why 
was it not mentioned in the year 1200? or why was not the 
mention of it put off till the year 1400? The same objection 
could be urged against any custom which has a fixed date for 
its commemoration. Why should the Lord Mayor's day be on 
November 9, and not on November 8 or November 10? Why 
should grouse shooting begin on August 12, and not a day 
earlier, or partridge shooting on September I, and not a day 
later? There is, however, a special reason for the first authentic 
record of a Jubilee occurring in the year 1300. Had pilgrims 
flocked to Rome in large numbers at the beginning of the 
preceding century we should no doubt have heard of it, and the 
reigning Pope would then no doubt have sanctioned the custom. 
So many pilgrims, however, poured into Rome from all parts 
of Europe at the opening of the fourteenth century as to attract 
the notice of the Papal Court, and the belief that great indul- 
gences could be gained was so universal that the Pope thought 
fit to give the sanction of his authority to a popular tradition. 
What was the cause of this sudden rush to Rome? What 
was the lever that at this moment set the whole of Europe in 
motion ? 

At the close of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the feudal system was in full force. The barons in the 
pride of their power were ready to defy God and man. The 
peasants in the sense of their servitude were ready for any 
outrage to gain their freedom. Religion was apparently dying 
for want of sap. The practice of Christian virtues was almost 
unknown. Injustice and rapine were perpetrated with impunity. 
The chivalrous knight had degenerated into the ruthless soldier, 
and the Church seemed terribly hampered in fulfilling her mighty. 
trust, when God, faithful to His promise of being with her 
through all ages, inspired the son of an Italian tradesman to 
forsake his father’s house, to forsake all worldly prospects, to 
gather about him a few companions, and to practise the Evan- 
gelical counsel of selling what you have and giving it to the 
poor. Soon the followers of St. Francis began to increase, 
within a few years they spread throughout the length and 
breadth of Christendom, and by the poverty they practised, 
by the sanctity they possessed, by their meekness and their 
close resemblance to the character of our Lord, by degrees they 
softened the hearts of the barons and made the lot of the 
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peasantry more endurable. At the same time in a corner of 
France a Spanish nobleman placed the chivalrous spirit of his 
country at the service of the Church. No labour could daunt, 
no fatigue could deter, no sacrifice could overawe, no derision or 
calumny could prove an obstacle to St. Dominic and his com- 
panions in the work they had mapped out for themselves. It 
is to the Dominicans we owe the simple devotion of the Rosary ; 
to them we owe the sublime genius of St. Thomas; to them we 
owe the complete overthrow of a most devastating heresy, and 
to them and to the Franciscans we chiefly owe the Christian 
revival of the thirteenth century. No century in the history of 
the Church, with the exception of the sixteenth, was more 
prolific of great saints and founders of religious orders than 
the thirteenth. For in addition to St. Francis and St. Dominic 
we have St. Peter Nolasco, who founded an order for the 
redemption of captives; we have our own countryman, St. Simon 
Stock and the Carmelites; we have the Celestines and their holy 
founder St. Peter, the only Pope who ever abdicated the tiara ; 
we have St. Gregory the Tenth on the chair of St. Peter; we 
have St. Thomas in his see at Hereford; we have St. Louis on 
the throne of France; we have St. Nicholas of Tolentino and 
St. Peter Paschal; and lastly, the Angelic Doctor and St. Bona- 
venture. With so many religious orders springing up, with so 
many saints devoting their lives, their ability, their energy, their 
influence to the renovation of Europe, with so many men in 

exalted stations setting an example of every Christian virtue, 

is it unreasonable to suppose that there was a universal revival 

of a religious spirit, of devotion to the Church, of loyalty to 

the See of Peter? And if this was the case, is it unreasonable 

to suppose that with the universal belief of immense spiritual 

treasures being offered to all pilgrims to the capital of 

Christendom there should be a general influx to Rome in this 

year of Jubilee? Far from being unreasonable, the supposi- 

tion is most natural. The Bull of Boniface the Eighth was 

published because there were more pilgrims to Rome in the 

year 1300 than had been known before, and there were more 

pilgrims in Rome this year because during the preceding half 

century the followers of St. Dominic and St. Francis, and the 

example of many other saints had been quickening the dying 

faith of Christians, and enkindling the smouldering love of 

children towards the common Father of Christendom. 

But it may be urged that if this idea of a Christian centenary 
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was in honour of the birth of Christ, it would be more natural 
to make a pilgrimage to Bethlehem or Jerusalem rather than to 
Rome. The birthplace of our Lord, and not the tombs of His 
Apostles, should have been the goal for enthusiastic pilgrims. 
Even if we grant this, we must not forget that the Holy Land 
was in the hands of the Saracens, that Christians had been wont 
to go there in the garb of warriors and not of pilgrims; and 
though every spot which had been sanctified by the footsteps of 
Christ was dear to a Christian soul, still many of those places 
would recall bitter memories to many a Christian family as the 
scene of a brother’s death, of a father’s capture, of a husband’s 
slavery. Rather than place himself under the protection of a 
Moslem, a Christian would sacrifice his desire of venerating the 
footprints of his Saviour, still visible on the Mount of Olivet, 
and of worshipping at the shrine where angels sang of peace on 
earth. And if he was debarred from the Holy Land, it was 
most natural that he should turn his steps to Rome, where the 
very stones in the streets spoke of the heroism of Christians. 
The theatres, the baths, the temples, the prisons, the monuments 
of Rome all recalled the acts of maidens like St. Agnes, of boys 
like St. Pancratius, of mothers and fathers like St. Symphorosa 
and Getulius, of physicians like St. Pantaleon, of soldiers like 
St. Sebastian, of deacons like St. Laurence, of bishops like 
St. Ignatius. Were not the bodies of the blessed Apostles there ? 
Was it not the residence of the Father of Christendom? Was it 
not the capital of the Christian world? And if, under the old 
law, the Jews were obliged once a year to make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and pray in their mother church, the temple of 
Solomon, why should not Christians once in their lives be 
induced, by the offer of a plenary indulgence, to make a 
pilgrimage to the mother Church of all churches—the city of 
Rome? Moreover, no city in the world was so capable of pro- 
viding for the wants of pilgrims of different nationalities. The 
pilgrims from France and Spain, from England and Ireland, 
from Germany, from Greece and from Asia, all had their own 
hospices to go to, and would all find confessors who could speak 
their own language. In addition to this, no city could present 
so many objects worthy of a pilgrim’s admiration, and be equally 
able to reward him for a tedious separation from friends and 
country. 

So far, however, our argument rests on what may be called 
a supposition. We have asserted that the sanction of a Jubilee 
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was almost forced from the Pope by the immense concourse of 
people to Rome; and if we are unable to substantiate this, our 
argument is worth nothing. In this age of facts and figures 
nothing but statistics will be accepted in a question of this 
sort. Fortunately we are able to give statistics. The greatest 
opponent of Papal grants of any description will admit that 
a comparison between the Jubilee of 1300 and the five secular 
“Jubilees” that have been held within the last twenty-five 
years is not an unfair one. The London Exhibition of 1851 
gives the highest average daily attendance at all the Exhi- 
bitions, viz., 42,122. In comparing this with the Jubilee 
under our consideration it would be but fair to remember how 
widely it was advertised, how novel the idea was, and above 
all, how easy travelling had become. Even in the seventeenth 
century an English Member of Parliament declared, before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that in the county which he 
represented there were no roads. “Then how do you travel?” 
he was asked. “ Travel, sir? why, we travel in ditches.” If the 
number of pilgrims to Rome in the year 1300 bore a proximate 
proportion to the number of visitors in London in the year 1851, 
we think the Pope would have been justified in publishing the 
Bull he did. If he was not so justified we are willing to take 
a step further. The greatest number of visitors on any one day 
to either of the five great Exhibitions was at Paris in the year 
1867, when the number of visitors on the last Sunday it was 
opened amounted to 173,923. Now the average number of 
pilgrims in Rome during the Jubilee was greater than this. We 
have no means of ascertaining the greatest number of pilgrims 
who were there together at any one time during the year ; and, 
moreover, we use the word pilgrim advisedly, as from our calcu- 
lation we entirely exclude the inhabitants of Rome. We assert, 
then, that throughout the whole course of this year there were 
never less than 200,000 pilgrims in Rome, exclusive of those 
who were journeying to Rome and of those who were leaving 
Rome. If we apply the same regulation to the London Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and subtract from the daily average attendance 
7,000 as being residents in London, we have a daily ingress of 
30,000 people to London. In reality, the daily influx to Rome 
did not equal this number. A comparison with foreigners who 
held season tickets would be nearer the mark, as each pilgrim 
to Rome was obliged, in order to gain the indulgence, to remain 
in the city at least fifteen days. What we maintain is this, that 
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there were never less than the number we have stated who made 
a daily visit to the churches specified in the Papal Bull; and as 
a certain number of visits were prescribed it is but fair, to make 
the comparison with the modern exhibitions more perfect, to 
say that the Jubilee was “opened” for only twenty-five days in 
the year, which would give an aggregate number of 5,000,000 
pilgrims to Rome and a daily average of 200,000."' We have 
the authority of eye-witnesses for what we have stated. One is 
an historian, a native of Florence, an enemy of Boniface the 
Eighth, and not one, therefore, inclined to exaggerate in his 
praises of a rival city. Villani writes thus: “The greatest 
marvel I have ever witnessed was that throughout the whole of 
this year (A.D. 1300) there were continually in Rome 200,000 
pilgrims, exclusive of the inhabitants of the city, and without 
counting those who were on their way, and all were sufficiently 
provided with food, both men and horses. I can render this 
testimony, as I was present. The offerings of the pilgrims to 
the Church amounted to a vast sum, and the Romans themselves 
grew rich by the payment they received for the commodities 
they supplied.” 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various nations repre- 
sented in Rome during this year. One author concludes a long 
catalogue with “one Tartar.” Another dwells on the prudence 
of the English, who, “waiting for a season of the year when the 
climate in Rome is somewhat similar to the cold in their own 
country, came at the end of autumn and the beginning of 
winter.” But throughout the summer pilgrims continued to 
pour in like “an army” or “a swarm of bees.” Inside and 
outside the city walls the multitude was compactly massed, and 
many, stifled by the crush in the streets, thought of a remedy 
that was good, but not as complete as the emergency required. 


11 The following table may prove not uninteresting :— 
Greatest number 


Exhibition, Days opened. Total Visitors. Average daily number. on one day. 
London, 14851 141 6,039,195 42,122 109,915 
Paris, 1855 200 5,162,330 25,811 123,017 
London, 1862 171 6,211, 103 36, 323 67,891 
Paris, 1867 217 8,805,969 40,575 173,923 
Vienna, 1873 186 6,740, 500 36,239 135,074 


The Jubilee A.D. 1350 was well ‘‘advertised,” and it was calculated that on 
Easter Sunday of that year there were 1,000,000 pilgrims together in Rome. During 
the Jubilee A.D. 1400 Charles the Sixth of France prohibited his subjects from going 
to Rome, being afraid lest the absence of so many working men should impoverish 
the country. The last ceremony of the Jubilee, under Gregory the Thirteenth, 
A.D. 1575—the closing of the holy gate—was witnessed by 300,000 pilgrims. 
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They put up a construction which, as far as we can understand, 
had a resemblance to the proposed bridges for foot passengers 
across the crowded thoroughfares of London, and gave the 
pilgrims the advantage of a short cut between one part of the 
city and another. In the churches they were not only in each 
other’s way, but almost wedged together. The very altars were 
invaded by the crowd. For the first three months there was an 
abundance of provisions, but then fears began to be entertained 
that the supply of food would run short, especially as it was 
thought that even if there was sufficient corn, there would be 
a deficit of mills and ovens. In reality, there was enough corn, 
and extra precautions were taken by bidding the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns to bring in bread ready made, whilst 
the country people brought in whatever fruit and vegetables 
they could spare. Fortunately the harvest was good, the wine 
presses flowed with wine; and although things became dearer 
in October, this in no ways affected the people’s devotion. 

For this account we are chiefly indebted to Cardinal Cajetan, 
the nephew of Boniface the Eighth, and he adds a few words 
about the offerings which were made to the Basilicas. He says 
that the gross total of the offerings amounted to a considerable 
sum. There was this characteristic, however, about them, that 
there were few or no large gifts of gold or silver, but they con- 
sisted of the small current coins of the different countries whence 
the pilgrims came. This fact shows that the Jubilee was a 
popular devotion. Though one or two crowned heads were in 
Rome this year, still the pilgrimage was essentially one of the 
people. This money, moreover, was freely offered. The 
churches of Rome were aot kept as show places, neither was it 
necessary to pay an entrance fee to see them, nor be accom- 
panied by vergers in going through them. The people came 
to Rome for no other purpose than to spend fifteen days in 
praying in the most magnificent temples and before the most 
gorgeous shrines in Christendom. It wanted no command from 
the Pope, and no exhortation from the clergy, for common sense 
dictated that neither the temples nor the shrines could be kept 
up with decency, much less with splendour, without money. 
When they saw before them what the alms of the faithful in 
previous ages had done, their own faith was stirred, and in 
imitation of the first Christians, who placed all their goods at 
the feet of the Apostles, they placed at the shrines of the same 
Apostles whatever alms their means would allow. These alms, 
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says the Cardinal, were devoutly offered, and were devoutly 
dispensed — devote oblata, devote dispensantur. By order of the 
Sovereign Pontiff they were especially reserved for the use of 
the Basilicas and for the more splendid celebration of the Divine 
Office. We remarked in a preceding page that there was no 
mention made of alms in the Bull of Boniface the Eighth. 
Clement the Sixth reduced the time between one Jubilee and 
another to fifty years, but made no alteration in the conditions 
for gaining it. Gregory the Eleventh still further reduced the 
time to thirty-three years, and in addition to visiting the 
Basilicas, he made a visit to St. Mary Major's a necessary con- 
dition for gaining the indulgence. Paul the Second, A.D. 1470, 
reduced the time to twenty-five years, at which it still remains, 
but made no alteration in the other conditions laid down by 
Gregory the Eleventh. Not to examine the question any 
further, we come to this conclusion—that for at least two 
centuries after Boniface the Eighth no description of alms- 
giving was laid down as a sine gua non for gaining the Jubilee 
indulgence. We do not say that the Popes would not have 
been perfectly justified in making almsgiving a necessary con- 
dition ; for if they have the power of granting indulgences, they 
certainly have the power of laying any conditions they like on 
the faithful for gaining them. But we must remember that 
as an indulgence is freely offered, so it may be freely taken 
advantage of or not. If conditions are attached which a 
Catholic is unwilling to fulfil, he is under no obligation to gain 
either that indulgence or any other. We have been led to 
make these remarks because the idea is so prevalent amongst 
Protestants that for the payment of a sum of money a Catholic 
can get any sins forgiven, and that indulgences and remission of 
sin are convertible terms in the minds of some, and indulgences 
and licence to commit sin convertible terms in the minds of 
others. An indulgence has nothing to do with the Sacrament 
of Penance; for a person may go to confession and have all 
his sins forgiven, and gain no indulgence. Then what is the use 
of them? some one may ask. As we have given an outline of 
the first historic account of a Jubilee to answer this question, 
we will give an outline of the origin of indulgences. 

For a moment then we will transport ourselves to the earliest 
ages of the Church, and fancy ourselves silently threading our 
way through the streets of Rome in the still morning, when 
only a Pretorian guard on duty at a temple or a government 
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office is visible. We find ourselves at last at the entrance of a 
catacomb. Noiselessly as ourselves others have come to hear 
Mass, and on our very entrance we see some: Christians prostrate 
themselves on the ground and with tears beg the intercession 
of our prayers. We inquire the meaning of this, and are told 
that they are the “Flentes,” or in other words, that they are 
Christians in the first stage of their public penance. We advance 
still further in the catacombs till we get to the door of the 
church, where we are met by other Christians who ask us to 
pray for them during the celebration of Mass. These we find 
are the “Audientes,” or those who are in the second stage of 
their penance, and are allowed inside the church for instructions 
and sermons but not for Mass. At length Mass begins, but 
soon we hear a noise of people leaving the church. They are 
the “ Substrati,” or those in the third degree of their penance, 
who are allowed to be present at Mass till the Epistle. The 
fourth class of penitents are the “Consistentes,” who remain in 
church throughout Mass but are not allowed to approach the 
sacraments. These public penances were never imposed for 
private or hidden or secret sins, for those only were subjected 
to this discipline who had been guilty of notorious and public 
crimes such as apostacy. Moreover, they varied in duration 
in different Churches and at different times. As a rule, those 
of Rome were the most lenient, and those of Africa under 
St. Cyprian were the most severe. They lasted from three to 
ten or more years. On the first day of Lent the penitents, 
clothed in russet and sackcloth, with head shaven and sprinkled 
with ashes, were led from the church. <A vestige of this custom 
yet remains in the distribution of ashes on Ash Wednesday. 
We must remember that this was really a time of “bloody 
reigns,” when Christians carried their lives in their hands. As 
soon as it was known that a Christian had been condemned to 
death, the penitents would endeavour to visit the martyr in his 
prison and obtain from him commendatory letters begging the 
Bishop to release the bearer from some part of his penance 
in consideration for the sacrifice of his life, the merit of which 
he was willing to offer in atonement for the sins of others. This 
was usually granted, and from this custom it may be said that 
the granting of indulgences took its rise; for as time went 
on and “reigns” became less “bloody,” Christians became less 
fervent, and the Church saw the necessity of abrogating the 
public penances which she herself had instituted. Shorter 
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penances were imposed in the Sacrament of Confession; and 
to make up for the merit gaired by the early Christians who 
submitted to long canonical penances, the Church has attached 
to different prayers and practices of devotion either forty days 
or a hundred days or five or seven years’ indulgence. St. Paul 
himself exercised the power he possessed of remitting a part 
of a public penance in the case of an incestuous Corinthian.” 
To those who are interested in the question whether the 
remission by the Church of a part or the whole of the temporal 
punishment due to forgiven sins is accepted by God, we recom- 
mend the Epistles and the De Lapsis of St. Cyprian,” as we 
stated at the opening of this paper we had no intention of 
entering on the strictly theological side of the question. What 
makes a Jubilee of more value than an ordinary plenary 
indulgence is, amongst other things, the extraordinary powers 
confessors receive during the year of its celebration of absolving 
from reserved sins, and in some cases of granting a dispensation 


from vows. ‘ 
In the Encyclical Letter proclaiming the present Jubilee, 


our Holy Father says— 


With what respect and religious feeling the year of the Jubilee was 
observed when the tranquil times of the Church permitted them to 
celebrate it with every solemnity, both ancient and recent historical 
monuments testify, for it was always looked upon as the year of salutary 
expiation by the whole Christian people, as the year of redemption and 
of grace, of the remission of sins, and of the Indulgence in which they 
assembled from all the world in this our a/ma city and seat of Peter, 
and all the faithful, aroused to works of piety, were offered for the 
health of souls most abundant aids of reconciliation and grace. What 
a pious and holy solemnity was seen in this our century when the 
Jubilee of the year 1825 having been intimated by Leo the Twelfth of 
blessed memory, our predecessor, this benefit was received by the 
Christian people with so much fervour that the said Pontiff could 
rejoice in having seen during the whole course of the year a never 
interrupted concourse of pilgrims in this city, and through which was 
marvellously manifested the splendour of religion, piety, faith, love, and 
all the virtues. Oh, that such were also to-day our condition, and the 
condition of civil and sacred things, as to permit us to celebrate 
according to the ancient rites and customs, which our elders used to 


observe, the solemnity of the great Jubilee." 


12 y Cor. v. where the penance is inflicted; 2 Cor. ii. where the penance is 


remitted. 
33 Especially Epist. xii. and xiii. and De Lafsis, cap. xxxvi. 


4 The Times, Jan. 8, 1875. 
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These solemnities commenced on the feast of the Ascension 
preceding the year of Jubilee, when with great parade and 
pomp, to the sound of trumpets, its proclamation was announced 
in the Basilica of St. Peter during Pontifical High Mass. The 
same proclamation ‘was a second time made on the third or 
fourth Sunday of Advent at the gates of the Quirinal. The 
real celebration, however, began on Christmas Eve, when, in 
the sight of the vast crowd of pilgrims who have already come 
to Rome, there is a procession to the Sistine Chapel headed by 
the civil magistrates, representatives of the clergy secular and 
regular, the resident canons of the Vatican, as many foreign 
bishops as may be in the city, the College of Cardinals, and 
lastly the Sovereign Pontiff borne aloft on his sedia gestatoria, 
all adorned either in their robes of state or the richest vestments 
of the Church. When they have arrived before the Blessed 
Sacrament all genuflect, and the Pope remains in silent prayer 
whilst lighted tapers are handed round to those who are to take 
part in the ceremonies. The Holy Father then intones the 
Veni Creator, and during the singing of the hymn by the choir 
the procession moves off to the Holy Gate in St. Peter’s. It is 
called the Holy Gate because it is never opened except during 
the year of Jubilee, and its being kept closed at all other times 
is supposed by some to typify the expulsion of Adam from 
Paradise, by others is regarded as another remnant of the old 
canonical penances when the church door was closed on public 
sinners. Meanwhile all the other gates of the Basilica are 
closed. Arrived before the Holy Gate, the Pope ascends a 
throne which has been prepared for him, and receiving from 
the Grand Penitentiary a golden hammer he advances to the 
gate, strikes it three times, at each stroke intoning one of the 
following versicles— 

Vers. Aperite mihi portas justitia, 

Resp. Ingressus in eas confitebor Domino. 

Vers. Introibo in domum tuam Domine, 

Resp. Adorabo ad templum sanctum tuum in timore tuo. 


Vers. Aperite Portas quoniam nobiscum Deus, 
Resp. Quia fecit virtutem in Israel. 


After this he returns to his throne, and whilst the choir sing 
the 65th Psalm, /zdilate Deo omnis terra, workmen remove the 
materials that have been left to keep up the semblance of a 
door, as previously the real work of its demolition had been 
done. Then the canons in alb and chasuble wash the steps 
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and pavement with sponges dipped in holy water. The Pope, 
cross in hand, again advances to the gate, places himself on 
his knees, prays for a short time, then rises and intones the 
Te Deum, to which thousands at once respond, and amid the 
grand and majestic chorus of voices which in the wide world 
through can only be heard at St. Peter’s on special festivals, 
His Holiness advances the first through the gate, followed by 
his Cardinals, and bishops and clergy secular and regular, and 
the Jubilee has commenced. The opening of the Holy Gate 
shows that the Church during this year offers to her children 
all her spiritual treasures, and the immediate opening of the 
other gates of St. Peter’s shows that none are excluded from 
a participation in their benefit. The Pope again mounts his 
chair of state, and is carried on the shoulders of the Parafrznarii, 
whose red dresses glitter in the glare of torches round about, 
to the high altar of St. Peter’s where he prostrates himself before 
the Blessed Sacrament, and!solemn Vespers begin. Whilst this 
is going on in St. Peter’s, three Cardinals, who have been raised 
to the dignity of Legates for the occasion, perform the same 
ceremony at the Basilica of St. Paul’s outside the walls, of 
St. John Lateran, and of St. Mary Major’s. The closing of the 
Jubilee is equally majestic. On the next Christmas Eve, at 
the same time of the day and with the same honours, the Pope 
goes to close the Holy Gate. He intones the antiphon, Cum 
jucunditate exibitis, he blesses all the materials that are to be 
used, himself takes some mortar on a silver trowel and places the 
first three stones, one in the centre, the others to the right and 
left. The Grand Penitentiary places three more, and four 
canons of St. Peter’s in their richest chasubles do the same. 
Gold and silver medals are inclosed in the wall as memorials ; 
master masons at once finish the work, and the grandest cere- _ 
monial of a Pontificate is brought to a close by the Papal 

Benediction being given to the countless throngs assembled 


round the tombs of the Apostles.” 
W. D. 


% Benzonius, 72 Jubileo, and Encyclopidie Théologique. 
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PART THE SIXTH. 


AND now the river has grown into such dimensions that we 
may embark upon its waters in a steamer which we find at 
Bodenbach, the frontier station, where we quit at once the 
railway and the Austrian dominions and betake ourselves to 
Saxony and the Elbe. But in spite of this union of the waters, 
we find the river shallow enough to delay us on our way to 
Dresden ; indeed, at times it seems as though we must give up 
the attempt and betake ourselves once more to the railway, 
which still traverses the left bank. However we, or rather the 
steamboat authorities, persevere, and if the navigation is difficult 
and tedious to those in charge, there is ample compensation 
for us at least in the unusual scenery which characterizes this 
Saxon Switzerland, as it is called. 

Perhaps its chief charm is in its novel character. Much 
grander scenery is on the Danube, and much more picturesque 
on the Rhine, while our own Thames can show richer and 
sweeter bits: but here are coarse-grained sandstone cliffs which 
the water and atmosphere have combined to work into the 
strangest shapes and to carve into every imaginable form. 
Behind these cliffs are the deep gorges shut in by towering 
heights, which properly speaking constitute the Saxon Switzer- 
land. But the chief features in the scene, or at any rate the 
peaks which rise to the greatest height are either on the river- 
side itself or elevate themselves into view from the steamer 
above the lower heights which form the foreground. These 
peaks are remarkable not only for their great height, but for 
their unusual forms. Sometimes they stand alone as gigantic 
blocks or bluffs, preserving the same girth from base to summit, 
One of the chief of such is the Kénigstein, rising nearly twelve 
hundred feet above the level of the sea and upwards of eight 
hundred above the river at its base; its summit is a broad 
platform of several acres in extent and a mile in circuit, and 
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on it stands a celebrated fortress, which Napoleon in vain 
attempted to take, and which indeed remained impregnable 
until the war of 1866, when it passed into the hands of Prussia 
and opened up the way into Bohemia. Every lover of art must 
look upon it with respectful interest, for to it is owing the 
preservation in troublous times of the treasures which have 
raised Dresden to so high a position among the art-capitals of 
the world. It stands alone; the nearest heights, which Napoleon 
used in vain for his cannon, being three thousand yards distant, 
but Krupp’s guns are a power which renders such fortresses 
useless in the way of an invading army. So now its natural 
strength has passed into a natural beauty, and its old renown 
has faded, with so much else that was great and good, before 
the fierce power and heat of modern warfare. Another of these 
monster masses, which rises also close to the bank of the river 
—but this upon the right bank, while the Konigstein is on the 
left-—is the Bastion rocks (Lasteifelsen). This is indeed a group 
of heights, with sufficient variety in quaint outline to gain the 
several parts distinct names; so we have, among others, the 
Bridge (Basteibrucke), which is a partly natural and partly 
artificial passage between several slender pinnacles which rise 
up in solitary grandeur. It is said that here on one of the 
loftiest was built a robber nest, from which the fierce birds of 
prey swooped down upon any promising craft which showed 
itself on the water below; and no place seems better fitted 
for such a purpose. But now, as far at least as we could judge 
from beneath, looking up from the deck of our little and sorely 
troubled steamer, the scene has changed, at least as far as the 
plan of operation is concerned ; for now well railed-in bridges 
and pleasant garden alcoves have superseded the rude turret 
and tower of former days, and the fierce marauder has given, 
place to the civil landlord, with perhaps, however, the same 
result upon the purses of the passer-by. 

It is indeed a very pleasant change from the railway carriage 
to the steamboat; for now our view is enlarged and the river 
is on both sides of us: and this fortunately occurs when it is 
most needed, for now from Bodenbach the cliffs rise to a height 
which would make views framed in by carriage windows very 
unsatisfactory, and moreover both banks of the river have 
beauties which can be best appreciated from the deck. And 
so we follow the meanderings of the Elbe and enjoy our views 
from consequent variety of points. These cliffs, which culmi- 
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nate in such heights as the K6nigstein and the Bastei, have 
more or less grandeur as we sweep by them; and, while their 
irregularities of outline assume so frequently the form of human 
workmanship that it often becomes a question whether it is 
natural rock or constructed buttress that we are examining, 
the action of the weather has wrought so strangely upon their 
surfaces, indenting them in all directions, that it seems as 
though nature had here raised giant fortifications, upon which 
the winds had written, like the Assyrians of old, the history of 
the conflicts which they have witnessed. 

It would be a history worth the deciphering could we read 
what has been done here in long past ages. The Elbe seems 
to have made wild havoc around, and to have forced its way from 
the mountains of Bohemia with a power which, while it worked 
its path through the basalt rocks of the Erzgebirge, ploughed 
up the softer sandstone in all directions, and thus formed those 
narrow deep defiles which in their present dry state constitute 
the charm of the Saxon Switzerland. 

But while nature in long ages has wrought so fantastically 
upon the mountains which edged in the Elbe, man, on his part 
and in the present day, is doing his best and worst to mar the 
beauty of the work. It seems at first as though some mighty 
churchwarden power had taken in hand the restoration and 
cleaning up of these rugged mountains, and had set to work 
to scrape and smooth away the carved imagery which had once 
been so cunningly wrought upon them. Thus, not once or 
seldom, but for many long miles, the rawness and evenness of , 
this strange work offend the eye and unhinge the mind from 
that repose which is so essential to the enjoyment of river 
scenery. However, it is not long before we understand the 
purpose for which this hideous disfigurement is brought about— 
the sandstone is the building stone for Dresden: and these 
grand, rough, and nature-decorated old cliffs are the quarries 
from which the raw material has to be worked. We must 
confess that when we afterwards examined the new Opera-house 
which is rising close to our hotel at Dresden, we were somewhat 
consoled by the excellent results which were growing out of 
the plunder of the venerable cliffs; and yet had we a voice 
in the matter we should not fail to suggest that some less 
prominent victim should be selected for sacrifice than any one 
of those noble rocks which add so much by their untouched 
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grandeur of outline and richness of natural tracery to the beauty 
of this striking approach to the Saxon capital. 

Dresden has been called the Florence of Germany, but this 
can only be for the richness and extent of its art treasures 
In itself it has no claim to comparison with that bright gem 
of Italy; nor would it be wise to recall Florence to the mind 
if Dresden is really to be enjoyed. And enjoyed it may indeed 
be, for it has advantages of its own which only pale before the 
intense brightness of the capital of Tuscany, and which will 
rival what most cities can offer. As we have said, its collections 
are its strength, and these are wonderful in their way. There 
is no picture-gallery which we have seen out of Italy which 
can compare with the royal collection here ; and as for jewelry, 
in its quaintest and purest form, it is questionable whether Italy 
itself can show as fine a collection as is here in the Green Vaults. 
And, moreover, these collections are so accessible, and so near 
at hand to our excellent hotel, the Bellevue (which itself over- 
hangs the bright river and commands an excellent view of the 
fine bridges which span it), that all the bustle and fatigue of 
finding out and getting admission to the various galleries, which 
usually so mar the pleasure of the view by exhausting the 
patience and temper at the very beginning of what is in itself 
really hard work, are here avoided or reduced to the least 
possible. We have but to cross the broad square to find ourselves 
at the entrance of any one of the chief collections, and when 
the eyes and mind need repose after any one of these visits has 
been made, there is the balcony overhanging the broad river, 
and the ever varying play of light and shade upon its waters, 
and the noble buildings on the further bank, for the tired eyes 
to repose on and the fatigued mind to recover its wonted 
strength. While at night the same scene lights up into a 
magic life when the gay pavilion glides to its bright moorings 
close beside us, and the fine band therein discourses most 
excellent music for the delight not only of ourselves and our 
companions in the Bellevue, but of the hundreds of gay visitors 
who throng the adjacent illuminated terrace, which is laid out 
with the inevitable tables and supplied with the German staff 
of life—beer. 

The music here, and at the other gardens where we heard 
it on following nights, was excellent, and once more Wagner 
was the popular composer. The Opera-house was but rising 
phenix-like from the ashes to which it was reduced in 1869, 
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and though a temporary wooden one is in use —for the 
Dresdeners cannot starve while the work is in progress—it 
was not open while we were there. A fresh matter, this, for 
regret, for the spirit of Karl von Weber reigns here, as he 
himself once did, and to this a noble statue bears witness; 
and, besides, Dresden was the scene of Wagner’s early successes, 
when it was his fortune to wield the baton which had fallen 
from the hand of his great master and predecessor. But the 
works of these composers hold their own amid the harmonious 
contentions of men of renown. 

We have touched upon the music first, for indeed it was the 
fine art which first welcomed us when, somewhat fatigued with 
our day’s journey by land and river, we stepped out into our 
balcony, and were surprized and delighted with a night scene 
which reminded us for a brief interval of Venice. The collection 
of pictures is acknowledged to be the best on this side the Alps. 
The Gallery is a modern building, not yet twenty years old, and 
is admirably constructed. Its chief floor has a central tribune 
(in which are five tapestries after Raphael’s cartoons), with four 
fine saloons on each side of it, together with a series of twenty- 
five cabinets running the whole length of the building parallel to 
the large saloons, and returned at both ends. The pictures are 
arranged in schools, three of the six saloons being devoted to the 
Italian school, one shared between the Spanish and Neapolitan, 
and the other two occupied by the Dutch. The gem of the 
whole collection is, of course, Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto, 
which has a room to itself. And here too is Holbein’s master- 
piece, also a Madonna, reigning in another room. These 
two pictures may be taken as fine, perhaps, in some respects, 
the finest illustrations of two very different schools. In Raphael’s 
great, if not his greatest work, we have the sainted Pope and 
St. Barbara in adoration; our Blessed Lady, with the Divine 
Infant in her arms, rising on the clouds above them, with angels 
at her feet. The whole is full of divine mystery ; full of heaven, 
it has nothing of earthly thoughts and cares about it: the 
curtains, which seem drawn aside to reveal a heavenly vision to 
our contemplation, suggest their closing once more when the 
meditation has been made. It is one of those bright thoughts 
and holy dreams which seem too good to abide on earth, and 
when they have fulfilled the purpose for which they were 
graciously sent, pass upwards and await us, it may be, in heaven. 
Such is Raphael’s picture. But Holbein’s is of the earth. Full 
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of sweet human thought and daily cares, it elevates them into 
heaven, and sanctifies them by a divine solicitude. The subject 
is simply this. Jacob Meyer, burgomaster of Basle, with his 
family, is kneeling before the Virgin, and praying for the 
recovery of his sick child. The Madonna has laid down the 
infant Saviour, and has taken in her arms the stricken one. 

The beautiful idea is worked out with wonderful skill. The 
finish is marvellous, and, with all that intense reality which 
characterizes the great chief of a great school, it is full of tender 
sentiment and domestic feeling which goes home at once to 
every heart. A greater contrast between the two ways of 
treating the same sacred subject could hardly be conceived, and 
yet both are true in sentiment, for they both set before us but 
two different and yet accordant aspects of the Mother of God, 
who is also our Mother, at once Regina Celi and Salus 
Lufirmorum. 

The devotional character of Raphael’s great picture has 
evidently made itself felt by those who had the arranging of the 
gallery. Of course it was impossible to fit up a room ina 
picture gallery as a chapel, or to make a visit to a work of art 
therein a formal act of devotion ; but the arrangement has nearly 
come to this, for the picture not only has a room to itself, but it 
is raised upon a kind of altar, while a single broad seat runs 
round two sides of the room, where visitors—-we might almost 
say pilgrims—are required to sit and look at the great work 
from a respectful distance; and somehow a feeling comes over 
every one which silences talk, as though in a church, and reduces 
the few not critical, but reverential remarks that are uttered, to 
the lowness of a whisper. 

If any one should so far forget himself as to leave the seat 
and stand before the picture, he soon returns again to his place 
or seeks another nearer the shrine, with a kind of apologetic look 
which seems to say that enthusiasm has for a moment made 
him forget where he is. Such is the power of a great painter 
who has thrown his whole heart and mind into the highest and 
holiest of subjects. 

Holbein’s masterpiece does not inspire a like feeling, and 
so, though it occupies a similar room at the other end of the 
long series of cabinets, it does not reign alone, but is content 
with the place of honour amid a few companions. Indeed, as 
far as our memory serves, we do not know any other artist, or 
even any other painting by Raphael himself, so highly honoured. 
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The most that has been done in other galleries with which we 
are acquainted, is to collect the best pictures into a single room ; 
as, for instance, in the Tribune, at the Uffizzi, at Florence, at 
Naples, and at Berlin. Even the Transfiguration in the Vatican 
shares its saloon with Dominichino’s Last Communion of 
St. Jerome, and another work by Raphael himself, while his 
St. Cecilia at Bologna, the Sposalizio at Milan, and the Madonna 
della Seggiola in the Pitti at Florence, not to mention more, 
take their place among other pictures with nothing to distinguish 
them but their intrinsic worth and winning loveliness. 

Correggio is well represented here by two of his best works, 
the Magdalene and the world-renowned La Notte, the adoration 
of the shepherds on “the night” of the Nativity. The latter 
picture, and, indeed, four other works here of this great painter, 
have suffered much by restoration. But in spite of this terrible 
drawback, there is a charm about the pictures which almost 
makes one overlook the injury which has been done to them. 
Why is it that the painter's own name, Allegri, so in accordance 
with the bright and gentle spirit which inspires his works, and 
makes them such sunny spots in galleries and in our own 
memory, should have been changed for that of the place 
Correggio, which gave him birth? We sometimes think it 
might have been because of the sad incidents of his life and 
death, when poverty, and, worse than poverty, the neglect of 
those who profited by his genius, broke down the bright spirit 
and crushed out the gentle heart, when Allegri seemed like 
a mockery, and the individual was blotted out and lost in the 
“man from Correggio.” 

For ourselves, we must confess that there is no painter whom 
we love so tenderly as this: we seem to read him in those 
exquisite drawings of children in which he so delighted; in 
those visions of the Divine Infant, and of our Blessed Lady, so 
human in their gentleness, and withal so superhuman in their 
intense holiness and purity ; we know him, the man himself, in 
his works, and so it is that in our thoughts and feelings he is 
ever Allegri, and not Correggio. 

A gallery so rich in works of high merit cannot but distract 
while it gratifies the mind ; and so, perhaps, it is that after one 
or more visits we take refuge in a few pictures, and rigorously 
exclude the rest from our particular attention. The others 
group themselves in our memory around these few, which, 
indeed, form the art-spoil we carry home with us, the additions 
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of the year to the gallery which memory has formed in various 
wanderings in many years. Now the chief of those we carry off 
from Dresden, is neither a Correggio nor a Raphael, but a 
Spagnoletto. 

Here, again, we have a real name almost lost sight of in a 
national one. Ribera was best known among his fellow-artists 
at Naples as the Spaniard, or the little Spaniard, in the Italian 
diminutive of affection. Well do we remember his great work 
in the Tesoro of the Church of St. Martino, which crowns the 
heights of St. Elmo, at Naples. The taking down from the 
Cross is a work full of solemn grandeur, rising, if such can be, 
to the dignity and sublimity of the subject. And here, again, 
religion furnishes to his devout mind a subject which his pencil 
has treated with a delicacy and refinement which are absolutely 
essential to the realization of the idea the artist would work out. 
St. Mary of Egypt kneels in prayer before her open grave, 
while an angel invests her with her shroud—a dangerous subject 
for any but the purest minds, when the beauty which has wrought 
ruin in the world has to be represented in the purified form into 
which penance and prayer have raised it. How many lascivious 
Magdalenes in public galleries bear painful testimony to the 
reality of this danger, and to the utter want of power in most 
painters to depict the Christian Magdalene, and to rise above 
the mere earthly charm which belonged to the sinner and not 
to the saint! 

But herein is the great triumph of Spagnoletto. His Mary 
of Egypt is exquisitely beautiful, and yet as exquisitely saintly. 
There is the love which must ever have been gentle and tender, 
now pure and so more gentle still. Young in years the painter 
makes her to be, and so we feel that evil must soon have passed 
from her, and that her penitential life, which is thus preparing 
for an early death, carries her, through angel ministrations, 
home. She has read the vanity of life beside that open grave, 
which her young loving heart has had grace to contemplate, and 
what now remains but for the angel to wrap her winding-sheet 
about her, and to take her to the eternal rest? These are the 
thoughts this beautiful picture suggests, and well would it be 
for other painters of Magdalenes if their works suggested nothing 
worse. And now we must turn our unwilling steps away from this 
wonderful gallery, and direct them towards another collection » 
of art treasures which, in its way, is almost as wonderful as the 
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The Ethics of Cremation. 
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IT is curious to observe how many of the stirring questions of 
the present day are but a revival, under a new form, of problems 
which were formerly put aside as settled once and for ever, 
by the common consent of mankind, or by the unerring instinct 
of the Catholic Church. This does not of course apply to such 
questions as arise out of the manifold discoveries of physical 
science; but with the exception of these, all else are at best 
but a further development, or a new arrangement, or a carefully 
disguised reproduction, of a set of facts long ago explained, 
or a theory long since exploded, or a custom condemned as 
undesirable after the long experience of centuries. Spiritualism 
is a good instance in point: its marvellous and undeniable facts 
are but the repetition of stories which abound in medizval 
records ; and the men of science who are now firm adherents 
of the spiritualist doctrines might have anticipated their dis- 
coveries by searching out the prevalent opinions of an age which 
a few years since they laughed to scorn, because it did not deny 
the facts which they themselves have now learned to credit with 
the most implicit confidence. In the same way the spiritualistic 
psychology is a good example of an exploded theory: its 
description of the nature of the soul and of the condition of 
man after death is a rather stupid reproduction of something 
resembling the physical theories of the Ionian school of Greek 
philosophy, and would have been torn to shreds under the irony 
of Socrates or the calm logic of Aristotle. What again is 
“Vaticanism” but an attempt to dress up anew under a disguise 
of an enlightened Christianity, the accusations and prejudices 
of the Court of the Neros? What is the prevalent denial of 
necessary Truth but a setting aside of the conclusions of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, and a return to the suicidal scepticism 
of Heraclitus and the Sophists ? 

Of such questions, the one which I propose to discuss in 
the present article has a very general interest and is of no 
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small importance. Whether the bodies of the dead are to be 
buried or burnt is a matter which comes home to us all. Even 
if we are indifferent about the disposal of our own bodies after 
death, yet we cannot rid ourselves of a loving anxiety respecting 
those whom we hold most dear. Somehow or other there is 
a strong feeling in the minds of most Englishmen, that there 
is something un-Christian, if not unnatural, in the destruction 
of the human body by the furnace, instead of having it laid in 
the quiet earth: and it is worth while to consider whether this 
feeling is a “mere sentiment,” an unfounded prejudice arising 
from a long established custom and resting on no basis of 
reason or religion, or whether there is a principle involved 
justifying the dislike which so many entertain to the idea of 
Cremation. Let us try and look at the question simply on its 
own merits, apart from any preconceived notions of our own: 
let us see to what conclusion we are led by the general consent 
of mankind, and by the theory and practice of the Christian 
Church. 

I have said that most of our modern questions are but the 
revival of subjects long since discussed and settled. This is 
the case with Cremation more perhaps than with any of the 
rest; for although in the ancient world it was regarded as an 
open question whether it was better to dispose of the dead by 
the funeral pyre or the tomb, yet in the later Roman Empire 
common consent decided in favour of burial, and no serious 
attempt was made to re-open the discussion until a few years 
since, when sanitary motives were urged in favour of a revival 
of the ancient practice. Hence we naturally ask ourselves 
why Cremation was discontinued—whether it was in consequence 
of some new influence leavening the minds of men, or of mere 
accidental circumstances which have long since passed away ? 

It does not fall within my present purpose to review the 
history of the question in early times, but a few words respecting 
it may be of interest to the reader. In remote antiquity 
Cremation seems to have been unknown, unless on special 
occasions and under exceptional circumstances. The Jews 
invariably buried their dead. If we may trust the testimony 
of Cicero, the Greeks in the time of Cecrops did the same. So 
also Rome in her early days. The practice of burning seems 
to have arisen from a dislike of being buried in a foreign soil. 
This would be especially the case in time of war—particularly 
a war with barbarians. It was distasteful to national feeling 
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and to the love of home to think of leaving one’s bones on a 
hostile shore ; and the distaste became a feeling of repugnance 
if there was a probability of the dead body being dug up and 
maltreated by a barbarous enemy. This was probably the 
reason why the Greeks before Troy burned their dead, and 
Pliny expressly tells us that it was in this way that the funeral 
pile began to be a custom of the Romans. There was also, 
another motive in favour of Cremation. The relatives of the 
warrior who had died far from his home found at least some 
consolation in weeping over the urn which contained his bones ; 
and as death in war was a death of glory, it would be a sort 
of distinction to earn the honours of the urn, rather than to be 
laid in the peaceful and perhaps inglorious tomb at home. This 
sentiment, and the ideas which grouped themselves around the 
burning pile, tended to make it popular, and we cannot wonder 
at its gradual adoption in Greece and Rome alike. It was the 
natural outcome of the patriotic spirit of a warlike nation. 

In Greece it received the further support of a philosophical 
theory. Fire was regarded as the universal purifier: it therefore 
fulfilled a double purpose. It purified the dead from the stains 
of guilt which clung to them, and it also purified the soul from 
the corporeal or material character which belonged to it in 
consequence of its connexion with the body. Those philosophers 
who regarded fire as the principle underlying every kind of 
existence, advocated Cremation on other grounds as well. All 
things come of fire, they said, and therefore it is but natural 
and proper that all things should again be resolved into it. 
We do not say that these doctrines were universally accepted, 
for the school of philosophy which asserted all things to be 
composed of the four elements of earth, air, fire, and water, 
were on the other hand in favour of burial as a method of 
dissolution more consonant to nature than the funeral pile. 

Into Rome Cremation was introduced at an early period. 
It is said to have been derived in the first instance from Greece, 
and appears to have been an established and recognized custom 
by the middle of the fifth century, for the Laws of the XII 
Tables enact that no one is to be buried or burnt within the 
walls of the city—we guis intra urbem sepelito neve urito. Both 
practices existed side by side for several centuries, but Cremation 
gradually prevailed. We find Sulla giving express orders that 
his body is to be burnt. The very word dustum (from buro= 
uro,to burn) was used as a synonym for the tomb. By the 
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beginning of the Roman Empire burial had practically died 
out and burning had become universal. 

How then are we to account for the total and entire 
change which took place within the next few centuries ? 
how are we to interpret the complete reaction which has 
abolished Cremation altogether, and has established burial as 
the custom of civilized Europe for the last fourteen hundred 
years? There is one answer to this question, and one 
only. It was the introduction of Christianity which brought 
about the change — which revolutionized public opinion, in 
spite of a crowded population, in spite of constant wars, in 
spite of a continual conflict with barbarous and uncivilized 
nations. For some reason or other—and what that reason 
was we shall presently see—the Christian religion, or at 
all events Christian society, set its face against the custom 
of burning, and from the very first carefully preserved the 
bodies of the dead in the catacombs or in the peaceful 
earth. Whatever explanation may be given, the fact is un- 
deniable. The advocates of Cremation can only account for 
it on the ground that the Christians found it necessary to create 
as many marked distinctions as possible between themselves 
and their heathen neighbours, and that this was a convenient 
method of declaring the very pronounced character of the 
separation of Christianity from heathenism. But it is childish 
to suppose that they made any such distinctions for distinction’s 
sake; on the contrary, all kinds of motives combined to induce 
them to make no unnecessary differences between their own 
mode of acting in ordinary life and that which prevailed around 
them. Self-preservation made this absolutely necessary during 
the times of persecution, and when persecution ceased, the desire 
not to repel by any opposition to harmless customs would 
prevent their committing themselves to such a piece of folly 
as an attempt to reverse, without any cause whatever, the 
method of burial which had been consecrated by long custom. 

I say, then, that there must have been some principle at 
stake which induced the Christians to bury and not to burn 
their dead from the very first. What that principle was, is 
happily not left to mere conjecture. There is a passage extant 
in one of the early Christian writers which tells us distinctly 
whence arose the Christian dislike of Cremation, and why they 
had such an unalterable preference for inhumation. But before 
we quote it, it may be well to consider the question on its own 
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merits, that we may see if we can discover any essentially 
Christian doctrine which has a close and intimate connexion 
with the system of burial which Christianity introduced. 

One of the favourite maxims of the sceptical school is that 
every doctrine taught by Christ had been anticipated in some 
previously existing school of philosophy, or in some of the 
many religions. which divided the heathen world. This is 
certainly true of most of the Christian precepts, but not of 
all: of many Christian dogmas, but at the same time a conside- 
rable number were quite unknown to the pagan world. Now 
the dogma which was most completely foreign to paganism, 
which was the strangest and most novel to the heathen ear, 
that which roused the greatest opposition and seemed most 
incredible, which was the greatest stumbling-block to the new 
convert and the most subject to the raillery of the philosophers 
of Greece and Rome, was the cardinal doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead. “Jesus and the resurrection,” was the 
motto of the Apostolic teaching: “If there be no resurrection, 
then Christ is not raised, and if Christ is not raised your faith 
is vain,’ was the doctrine St. Paul lays down to the Corin- 
thians. It was the resurrection of the body at which Athenian 
culture mocked and which Corinth laughed to scorn, if at least 
we may judge from the urgency of argument and elaborate 
explanation with which it is proposed by the Apostle to the 
converts of that city. Anything, therefore, which tended to 
enforce and illustrate this primary and difficult truth was 
guarded with the most jealous care; anything which tended 
to weaken its hold on the minds of men was discountenanced 
by the Christian Church. 

Now let us consider the two methods of disposing of the 
bodies of the dead in relation to this great truth of the resurrec- 
tion. The one does all that man can do to annihilate the body 
after death ; the other protects and preserves it. The one scatters 
to the four winds the substance of our mortal frame; the other 
lays it in the quiet grave, there to await the day of its resur- 
rection. The one violently destroys the shape and figure which 
it received from its Creator; the other treats it with reverent 
care, storing it up like some hidden treasure which necessity 
compels us to bury in the earth, but which we know will here- 
after be restored to us, more precious than it ever was before. 
The one seems to be almost a practical declaration of our 
disbelief in the immortality of the body ; the other is a practical 
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assertion of our faith in the resurrection. It is true that the 
man of education grasps the idea of the body’s immortality just 
as firmly if he sees it consumed to ashes as if he sees it laid 
in the tomb; but not so the uneducated, the child, the un- 
civilized and uncultured savage. With them reason is weak, 
and cannot act freely unless imagination comes to its aid and 
enables them to realize in a mental picture the truth which 
reason affirms. Now the burial of the dead renders the painting 
of this picture by the imagination an easy and natural process : 
the destruction of the body by fire renders it difficult and 
almost impossible. The long low grave in the peaceful cemetery 
suggests of itself to memory’s loving eye the form which lies 
beneath ; the urn in the heathen columbarium, with its handful 
of crumbling dust, has no such tale to tell: it fails altogether 
to supply the necessary associations, there is nothing suggestive 
about it; on the contrary, there is a sense of something incon- 
gruous and repulsive if we attempt to connect it with an image 
of the dead. Take a little child and lead it to its mother’s 
grave: tell it that there its mother’s body lies, waiting the 
day when Christ shall come again and when it will rise to 
meet Him; and the little listener will have no difficulty in 
realizing the meaning of your words, in painting the scene in 
its childish mind, and so the cardinal, all important truth will 
sink and take root in its intelligence. On the other hand, take 
it into a little room, and from one of the shelves take down an 
ornamental urn; tell it the same truth, tell it that from that 
urn its mother will come forth at the Judgment Day. What 
will be the result? Either your words will fall on deaf ears 
and you will not reach its understanding, or the contradiction 
to its every-day experience will be too much for its mental 
powers; and with all its childish faith, an instinctive repug- 
nance, a half-unconscious incredulity will steal over its untrained 
mind. Now it may indeed be said that all this may be very 
unreasonable; but taking human nature as it is, no one can deny 
the very different result of the two scenes on all who have not 
been so trained as to enable reason to prevail over imagination— 
in other words, on ninety-nine out of every hundred, even of 
grown-up men and women. As a matter of fact, the great 
majority of mankind are not influenced by reason alone, but 
by reason in conjunction with a number of other faculties which 
are the necessary supports and ministers of reason, and on 
which it is dependent and without which it cannot act. As 
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long as we are men of flesh and blood, reason can never eman- 
cipate itself wholly from a sort of subjection to those faculties 
which belong to us as material beings. In the little child 
reason has no sort of supremacy; as we grow older, its 
supremacy depends partly upon our education, and partly 
on ourselves and our own obedience to its commands. But 
do what we will, imagination, preconceived prejudice, the sensi- 
tive memory, hereditary tendencies, the varied associations of 
past years all come in to warp and modify the decisions of 
reason, not to speak of our own perverse will and love of 
pleasure. Hence there is nothing which shows a greater 
ignorance of human nature than to expect the average of 
mankind to follow the dictates of reason alone, or to imagine 
that any belief or opinion can hold its own because it can 
be proved by reason, if at the same time the other faculties 
of the human mind do not do their work of supporting it 
by calling up favourable associations to it, or by furnishing 
a picture of the truth which the imagination can realize, or 
by grouping around it our natural affections. If the belief 
in the resurrection of the body is to hold its ground in the 
minds of men, we must treat the body in such a way 
as to impress upon their imagination a picture which shall 
represent a preservation, and not a complete destruction, of 
that which we believe will rise again in its true and essential 
identity ; the associations of the place of sepulture must be 
those which group themselves naturally around the Christian 
cemetery, but are wholly absent from the heathen columbarium. 

Thus on psychological grounds the tendency of Cremation 
is anti-Christian, because it tends to subvert the belief of men 
in the resurrection of the body. Let us now turn to the 
passage we have alluded to above, in which a Christian writer 
alludes to the contrast between the Christian and heathen 
modes of burial, and let us see whether the reason he gives 
for the Christian usage confirms what I have said. Our 
authority is Minucius Felix, who lived in the third century. 
His dialogue of Octavius represents a controversy between a 
Christian and a heathen, in which the latter, after urging 
various objections against Christianity, is finally convinced by 
his interlocutor. In the course of these objections he brings 
forward the resurrection of the body as one of the most 
untenable of Christian doctrines. “They say that they are 
born again after they die, after their bodies are turned to ashes 
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and consumed to cinders, and with a strange sort of confidence 
they credit these lying stories, which they repeat one to the 
other. You really would think that they had already begun 
their second life.’ And then, after a little more to the same 
effect, he continues. “This I suppose is the reason why they 
have such a hatred of the funeral pile, and condemn the disposal 
of their bodies by means of fire; just as if the body were 
not turned to dust by the long course of years, even though 
it is not subjected to the flames, and as if it made any difference 
whether wild beasts devour it, or the sea swallow it up, or 
the ground cover it, or the flame consume it.”? 

Here we have a clear and positive statement of the reason 
why the Christians objected so strongly to Cremation. It was 
because of their belief in the resurrection of the body. It 
was no arbitrary distinction which they drew between them- 
selves and their heathen neighbours; it was the natural and 
necessary result of their Christian belief that the body will 
rise again. They knew that the funeral pile is a practical 
disavowal of that belief, and hence it was that they looked 
upon it as a custom worthy to be execrated and condemned 
(execrantur ct damnant). What could more exclusively establish 
our position that inhumation is the only method of disposing 
of the dead which is in accordance with the belief of the 
Christian ? 

But I shall go a step beyond this, and assert that Cremation 
is opposed not only to the Christian instinct, but to the 
sentiments of every thoughtful Theist, whether Christian or 
not. For the Theist believes that man was made in the image 
of God, and is a copy of His divine perfections. Now the 
body of man, in virtue of its union with the soul, shares to 
some degree, and as far as is possible for any material . 
substance, in this likeness to God. The union of body and 
soul is so intimate, the mysterious connexion between them 
is so close an one, the condition of each affects so strangely 
the other, that the body borrows, so to speak, from the soul 
of man something of that dignity, some trace of that divine 
perfection which belongs to him who was made in his Creator's 


1 “*Renasci se ferunt post mortem et cineres et favillas, et nescio qua fiducia 
mendaciis suis invicem credunt: putes eos jam revixisse. . . . Inde videlicet et 
execrantur rogos et damnant ignium sepulturas ; quasi non omne corpus, etsi flammis 
subtrahetur, annis tamen et 2tatibus in terram resolvatur ; nec intersit utrum ferz 
disipiant, an maria consumant, an humus contegat, an flamma subducat” (Min. Felix, 
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image. This is why any wanton mutilation or disfigurement 
of our bodies is a sort of insult to Him Who made the whole 
man, body and soul, in His own likeness. Now this dignity 
and nobility of the body, as the companion or instrument of 
the soul, clings to it in some sense even when the soul has 
departed. There still hangs about it some faint vestige of the 
divinity which has dwelt within it, and therefore it still has 
a sort of right to be treated with all respect and honour, and 
not to be violently injured or destroyed till time does its work, 
and it falls back of its own accord into the dust from which 
it came. Cremation may almost be said to encroach on the 
rights of the Creator, to anticipate the work of destruction 
which belongs to Him alone. It robs Him of the dominion 
over the material likeness of Himself, and despoils Him of 
His prerogative of either preserving it in all its freshness and 
beauty (as He does from time to time in the case of some 
of the chosen saints of God), or condemning it to that universal 
law of decay and corruption which is one of the penalties of 
sin. The same independent spirit which leads men to deny 
the interference of God in the material world, manifests itself 
in this attempt to take into our own hands the destruction 
of the body after death, and thus to usurp, in some sense, 
that right of disposal of ourselves, which belongs only to God, 
and can be lawfully exercised by man only in subjection to 
the divine prerogative. 

This argument from the dignity of man and the consequent 
sacredness of his body, becomes a thousand times more 
powerful in the case of the Christian dead. For the body of 
the Christian derives its nobility not only from its having been 
in the first instance made in the divine likeness, but from all 
the various incidents which result from the Incarnation of the 
Son of God. It has been redeemed by Christ, and therefore 
belongs to Him as His sacred property; it has been purified 
by the waters of baptism from the primeval curse, and therefore 
has a claim to escape, if it can, the consequences of that curse ; 
it has been the temple of the Holy Ghost, and even about 
the empty temple there lingers a sort of sanctity; it has been 
united to the Body of Christ, and therefore has a share, so 
to speak, in His Divinity ; it has been employed as an instru- 
ment of the supernatural work done by the soul for God, and 
therefore deserves to be treated with the respect that the 
faithful servant receives from his master. Above all, Christ 
VOL. V. (NEW SERIES). D 
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Himself, God and Man, has worn a human body, and thus 
has stamped it with the impress of His own Divine Nature; 
not only wearing it while on earth, but carrying it up with 
Him, a true human body, to the throne of God in heaven, to 
sit on God’s right hand for ever. What dignity could the 
human body receive equal to this? What apostle of humanity 
ever ventured to claim for man’s material body so signal an 
honour as this? No wonder then that the Christians from the 
very first loathed the funeral pile and condemned the burning 
of the dead! No wonder that they laid up their dead with 
such reverent care in the catacombs! No wonder that they 
lavished their pious services on those who were not dead in 
the heathen sense of the word, but only slept for awhile in 
Christ.” 

But we are told by the Cremationists that all this is “mere 
sentiment.” What do they mean by this? If they mean that 
the sentiment which condemns the burning of the dead is a 
baseless, groundless one, without any foundation of reason 
underlying it, then I categorically deny their assertion; for a 
sentiment is a groundless one only when it is a feeling of 
affection (or of dislike, as the case may be) towards something 
which is in itself undeserving of our approbation or our dis- 
approval. In such a case it may justly be termed “mere 
sentiment,” because reason refuses to authorize the motion of 
the will. But if, on the other hand, we can show a just ground 
in reason for our instinctive feeling of approval or of repugnance, 
then such a sentiment is not “a mere sentiment,” but is a rational 


* Prudentius in one of his poems brings out this idea so clearly that I quote a 
few lines of it. The whole poem is well worth the perusal of any one interested in 
the way in which the early Christians regarded the burial of the dead. After 
describing the resurrection of the body, he says— , 


Hinc maxima cura sepulcris 
Impenditur ; hinc resolutos 
Honor ultimus accipit artus 
Et funeris ambitus ornat. 
Candore nitentia claro 
Prztendere lintea mos est 
Aspersaque myrrha Sabzo 
Corpus medicamine servat. 
Quidnam sibi saxa cavata ? 
Quid pulchra volunt monumenta? 
Res quod nisi creditur illis 
Non mortua sed data somno. 
Hoc provida Christicolarum 
Pietas studet utpote credens 
Fore protinus omnia viva 
Quz nunc gelidus sopor urget. 
{Aul. Prud. Cathemerincn, Hymn x. 45—60.) 
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motion of the will, in accordance with the verdict which reason 
has pronounced. Now let us examine the nature of the Christian 
sentiment in favour of burial in this light. If there is one 
principle which is more deeply rooted in human nature than any 
other, it is the irresistible impulse which compels us to manifest, 
by some outward action, the convictions which have come home 
to our hearts. If we have a firm belief in the future resurrection 
of the bodies of the dead, then this law compels us to manifest 
our belief by storing them up as a treasure which will some day 
be given back to us. If we have an intense conviction of the 
stamp of likeness to his Creator which man bears even in his body, 
then we cannot but treat that body with loving reverence. If 
we believe that our bodies are redeemed by Christ, and destined 
to share the glories of His Sacred Humanity, then we must 
perforce bestow on them the fitting honours of the tomb. 
Neglect those outward manifestations of the inward conviction, 
and the inward conviction will not long be able to hold its 
ground : treat the body as if it were something to be destroyed 
as speedily and as completely as possible, as a mere nuisance to 
be annihilated as far as can be, and in one or two generations 
we shall find that the belief in its future resurrection will fade 
away and disappear. Take away the outward symbol of respect, 
and the inward feeling of reverence will soon be gone. This 
the Puritans and Huguenots knew only too well when they 
disfigured our churches and destroyed the images of the saints. 
This the school of modern paganism is well aware of when it 
seeks to substitute the furnace for the peaceful tomb. Men may 
pooh-pooh the instinctive clinging of the Christian to burial as 
“mere sentiment” and a “respectable crotchet,” * but some of 
them at least are well aware that it is a sentiment which is the 
expression of a deep religious conviction, and a crotchet which 
supports and sustains the fundamental doctrine on which the 
whole framework of Christianity rests. 

I have only to add two remarks before bringing to a close a 
line of argument which I hope to see others put forward in more 
systematic form than an article admits of. I must first 
of all guard myself against a misapprehension. In saying 
that the burning of the dead is opposed to the Christian 


3 Mr. Eassie, in his Cremation (p. 14), tells us, ‘1 have perused most, if not all, 
of the religious objections which have been urged against Cremation, and I humbly 
say that they appear to me outside the pale of argument altogether. They rank only 
as very respectable crotchets, and never rise above mere sentiment.” 

Ds 
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instinct, I do not mean that it may not very properly be 
resorted to under exceptional circumstances, as, for instance, in 
time of war or pestilence, when the large number of decaying 
corpses, or the deadly infection which they contain, renders 
their preservation dangerous to the public health. In such cases 
a higher duty, that of caring for the living, sets aside the lower 
duty of caring for the dead. If the bodies of the dead are 
sacred, the bodies of the living are more sacred still. To poison 
the air which men around us breathe, or the soil on which they 
live, is an injury to our fellow-creatures condemned by the same 
Christian instinct which, under ordinary circumstances, lifts up 
its voice in behalf of the bodies of the dead. But the necessity 
for these exceptional measures is, and always will be, exceedingly 
rare, and their adoption in extraordinary cases will in no way 
set aside the ordinary usage. On the contrary, the exception 
proves the rule: the occasional departure from the Christian 
custom of burial need not in any way obscure in the minds of 
men the essential importance of the custom itself, or of the 
lesson which it is intended to enforce. 

My second remark is one of warning to every reader who 
does not wish to see Cremation established in England. Its 
advocates are at present pushing it with such vigour and such 
good hope of success that there seems a fair chance of our 
returning in the course of time to the heathen custom altogether. 
The Cremation Society of London (as we are informed by its 
secretary, Mr. Eassie) has supporters in every class: it is largely 
supported by physicians and surgeons, by “ ministers of religion 
of all shades” (we hope that among the shades of religion 
Mr. Eassie is not able to include the Catholic Church), by 
Fellows of Colleges, by officers in the army and navy, and by 
a considerable number of ladies. In fact, “there is every prospect - 
now of being able to accomplish the object sought by the pro- 
moters : steps are being taken to enable the Society to purchase 
a site for itself whereon to erect a suitable apparatus. Several 
donations, one of a considerable amount from a well-known 
philanthropic body, have been received by the treasurer.” 

Thus the danger is near at hand, and it is well that we 


4 Eassie’s Cremation, p. 87. The suitable apparatus alluded to is a patent 
furnace, which will completely consume the bodies of the dead in about half an hour, 
at the cost for fuel of about 2s, 6d. Nothing will be left in the furnace chamber but 
some five or six pounds of ‘‘ clean, sweet dust,” which is to be collected and placed in 


an appropriate urn. 
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should be forewarned. If I am right in thinking that Cremation 
is an indirect blow aimed, though often unconsciously, at the 
cardinal doctrine of the resurrection of the body, and tending to 
obscure the Christian belief in the sacredness of the human body, 
as made in God’s image, redeemed by Christ, and the temple of 
the Holy Spirit, then it is of no small importance that every 
Catholic—nay, every one who bears the name of Christian— 
should hold himself aloof from, and, where it is possible, offer 
vigorous opposition to, a scheme which tends to undermine, 
stealthily but not the less really, the very existence of the 
Christian religion among us. 


R. F.C. 


Sonnets in memory of the late Sir John Simeon, 
of Swainston. 


FEAST OF THE PURIFICATION, 1873. 
5. 

Tuis day we keep our Candlemas in snow: 
Wan is the sky ; a bitter wind and drear 
Wrinkles the bosom of yon blackening mere :— 
Of these I reck not, but of thee, and oh! 
Of that bright Roman morn, so long ago, 
When, children new of her, that Church more dear 
To liegeful hearts with each injurious year, 
We watched the famed Procession circling slow. 
Once more I see it wind with lights upholden 
On through the Sistine, on and far away : 
Once more I mark beneath its radiance golden 
Thy forehead shine, and, with it kindling, say, 
‘Rehearsals dim were those, O friend: this hour 
Surely God’s light it is that on thee rests in power!” 


II. 
Again we met. We trod the fields and farms 
Of that fair isle, thy happy English home ; 
We gazed upon blue sea, and snowy foam 
Clipt in the jutting headland’s woody arms: 
The year had reached the fulness of her charms : 
The Church’s year, from strength to strength increased, 
Its zenith held—that great Assumption feast 











Sounets. 


Whose sun with annual joy the whole earth warms. 
That day how swiftly rushed from thy full heart 
Hope’s glorying flood! How high thy fancy soared, 
Kenning, though far, once more thine England’s crest 
A light to Christendom’s old heaven restored ! 

“In a large room” thy heart its home had found : 
The land we trod that day to thee was holy ground. 


III. 
The world external knew thee but in part: 
It saw and honoured what was least in thee ; 
The loyal trust, the inborn courtesy ; 
The ways so winning, yet so pure from art ; 
The cordial reverence, keen to all desert, 
All save thine own ; the accost so frank and free; 
The public zeal that toiled, but not for fee, 
And shunned alike base praise, and hireling’s mart. 
These things men saw ; but deeper far than these 
The under-current of thy soul worked on 
Unvexed by surface-ripple, beam, or breeze, 
And unbeheld its way to ocean won : 
Life of thy life was still that Christian Faith 
The sophist scorns. It failed thee not in death. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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PART IV.—ITS LANGUAGE REGARDING THE INCARNATION. 


A FEW remarks remain yet to be made respecting the Trisity 
before I come to the subject of the Incarnation. Cardinal 
Mai treats at some length as well in the Bibliotheca Patrum 
Nova; as in the Spicilegium Romanum, of the genuineness 
of certain texts in the Eastern and Latin writings of the 
fourth century, in which the er filo procedens is found, and also 
of the systematic mutilations of ancient MSS. effected in the 
interest of the Greek schismatics with respect to this form. 
I can only say he establishes beyond a doubt that the form 
was used by Gregory of Nyssa and Cyril of Alexandria, and 
that he has produced extracts from the MSS. of Beccus, 
patriarch of Constantinople in the thirteenth century, to 
show that it was neither unknown nor unused by St. Jerome 
and Athanasius. Every one knows that the form as found 
in the Qwuicunque is also repeatedly found in the writings of 
Epiphanius against the Macedonians, who examined some af 
least of the Acts of the Synod of Alexandria within a short 
time of its being celebrated. Didymus of Alexandria, who most 
probably was at the synod, in a work against the Macedonians, 
translated by his disciple St. Jerome, interprets the words 
ef Christ, “Spiritus enim non loquetur a se ipso,’* to signify, 
“Quia [spiritus] non ex se est, sed ex Patre et Me, hoc enim 
quod subsistit et loquitur, a Patre et Me ille est.” Again, 
Didymus says, “Spiritus quoque Sanctus .. . cum hoc ipsum 
sit quod profertur a Filio, id est, procedens a Filio.” He later 
explains “De meo accipiet,” exactly in the words of Hilary 
already referred to.° 


1 Bibliotheca Patrum,, vol. iv. p. 40; Spicilegium Romanum, vol. iv. p.. 32. 
* St. John xvi. 13. 
® Hieronymus, Jnterpretatio Didymi De Spirite Sancto, nn. 34, 36, 37- 
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I have said that this form was extorted from the Fathers by 
the exigency of the Macedonian heresy, and, although it may be 
regarded as a paradox, there can be little doubt that the same 
cause explains why many of the Fathers confine themselves 
to the direct assertion of the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father without any mention of the Son. The Macedonians 
differed from the Arians in admitting the divinity of the Son, 
but they differed from the Catholics in asserting that the Holy 
Ghost was created by the Son and did not proceed from the 
Father. Some of the Fathers, and particularly the Syrian 
school, wrote directly on these two points, and consequently 
insisted much on the procession from the Father. The Macedo- 
nians and they were agreed that the Holy Ghost was from the 
Son, nor did they feel the need of insisting on this point which 
had not been denied. But in the West and possibly in Alexandria 
it seems to have been felt that a perfect and full definition of all 
that had been revealed of the mystery of the Trinity was needed 
“to stop up all the loopholes by which heresy could enter;” 
and as Hilary said when speaking of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, “to us the whole is imperfect when anything is wanting 
to the whole.” : 

The question of the distinctive properties of the Three 
Divine Persons had been raised. The relation by which 
the Son was distinguished from the Holy Ghost was challenged, 
and had not up to that time been sufficiently expressed. If the 
Son was “ Genitus,” he also was “Procedens” from the Father, 
from which it followed that there was no relative opposition 
between generation and procession. Hence the Macedonians 
argued—If the Holy Ghost is neither created nor made He 
must be begotten, or, if not, what is He, whence is He? The 
consequence would be, that they are both begotten, and . 
hence there is nothing to distinguish Him from the Son, 
and they are not two distinct Persons. To solve this it 
was necessary to state the distinctive property of each 
Person, and the relation by which He was distinguished from 
the other two. The only relation between the Son and the 
Holy Ghost is the procession from the Son, and hence it was 
necessary to declare ¢hzs procession if their mutual distinction 
was to be vindicated. The Syrian Fathers entered upon this 
subject, for in their writings the doctrine of the procession from 
the Son is unmistakeably set forth. But they had no need of 
composing a public profession of Faith, and in their own way 
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they judged they had sufficiently confuted the Macedonians 
without the introduction of a new formula.* 

The only formula in the Quicunque regarding the Trinity yet 
unnoticed is verse 25. Jn hac Trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, 
nihil majus aut minus. This is opposed to the propositions of the 
Arians who taught that there were distinctions both of time and 
natural dignity to be admitted between the Persons of the 
Trinity. St. Hilary thus meets the statement, “/Eterne videlicet 
et indemutabilis virtutis infinitatem in ea, quod ante et postea 
Deus preter se sit nullus.”® Again, “Atque ita omnipotentiam 
zeternitatemque non nisi penes unum esse; quia meque in ommnti- 
potentia validius infirmiusque, neque in @ternitate posterius an- 
teriusve congrucret; in Deo autem nihil nisi eternum potensque 
esse venerandum.”® This is the common language of the Latin 
and Oriental Fathers of the latter days of the fourth century. 
It is placed in the Quicungue as a summing up of the whole 
doctrine of the Trinity, and as we can see from the last citation 
is connected with and deduced from the Unity. There is no 
need to give further quotations regarding it, as we have the 
direct historical evidence of Rufinus showing that it was ex- 
pressed in the Alexandrian decree. His words, which corre- 
spond with and supplement the evidence of St. Ambrose and 
Vigilius, are as follows, “ Additur sane in illo Concilii decreto, 
etiam de Spiritu Sancto plenior disputatio, ut ejusdem sub- 
stantiz ac Deitatis cujus Pater et Filius, etiam Spiritus Sanctus 
crederetur, nec quidquam prorsus in Trinitate, aut creatum, 
aut inferius posteriusve diceretur.”* Then follows what has 
been already quoted about the Three Persons, as also what 
remains to be mentioned regarding the Incarnation. So far, 
if I do not deceive myself very much, I have shown that 
there is nothing in this portion of the Creed that was not used 
and is not explained in the writings of the time I ascribe to its 
origin. The phrases which have been singled out as evidence 
of its later date I have shown not improbably to have been 
contained in the document out of which I hold that it was 
constructed—the Alexandrian decree. 

From verse 30 to 38, both inclusive, the Quicunqgue is 
occupied with the mystery of the Incarnation. The four first 


* Cf. Gregory Nazianzen, orat. xxv. 16, 17. 
® Hilarius, De 7rinitate, lib. iv. n. 36. 

6 Jbid. lib. i. n. 4. 

7 Rufinus, loc, cit. lib. i. c. xxix. 
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of these verses deal with the distinctness of the two natures in 
Christ, the four last with their union and the mode of their 
union. The several propositions by which the mystery is 
expounded were called into use by the Arian, Photinian, 
and Apollinarian controversies, and not by the Nestorian and 
Eutychian, as is sometimes said, and this can be shown by the 
fact that they are, collectively and singly, opposed to the former 
and not to the latter, that they were used by the Fathers 
against the former before the latter came into existence, and 
that a different class of dogmatic propositions were used as 
the symbolical ‘essere against the latter. To show this will be 
the object of the present paper. 

A little before the Council of Rimini we find the Arian 
controversy turning very much on the mystery of the Incarnation. 
This was caused by the attempt made to apply to the Divine 
nature of the Word the sirsAj pyuwara, or terms of humiliation used 
in Sacred Scripture with respect to the Humanity of Christ. The 
Arians sought to obscure the distinction between the two natures 
in Christ in order to confound the distinct series of predications 
belonging to each, and they denied that our Saviour had a 
human soul, that, as St. Athanasius tells us, they might throw 
doubt on His Divinity. They accordingly taught that the Word 
discharged the office of a soul with regard to the assumed body. 
Apollinaris admitted that Christ had a human soul, but he 
denied that it was rational, saying that the Word fulfilled for 
the Humanity of Christ the office of a mind.° 

Photinus is charged with teaching that Christ was a pure 
man, but his heresy did not stop there. He appears to have 
been infected with Sabellianism, and to have taught a Gnostic 
progression and descent of the Divine Word into the Man 
Christ. He was no doubt included among the Ancyrogalatians . 
condemned at Sirmium by the Eusebians, anno 344. These 
were accused in the profession then published of teaching that 
the Word was only -pogopixds, and not existing by Himself 
but “in another,” and that He acquired some perfection or 
beginning of distinct existence by His inhabitation in man. In 
the synod held in the year 351, which was convoked expressly 
to condemn the errors of Photinus, we find those anathematized 
who teach that the Son was a dilatation of the ‘Divine Sub- 
stance, and those also “who, hearing ‘the Word was made 


8 Athanasius, Contra Ajpollinarem, lib. ii. 3. 
% Epiphanius, Contra Afollinarem, lib. i. 2. 
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Flesh,’ think that the Word was changed into flesh, or suffered 
any change in assuming flesh.” ” 

St. Athanasius says the Samosatenians, that is the Photinians, 
distinguish the Word from the Son, pretending that the Son 
is Christ, and the Word another. Against this he argues from 
t Corinthians i. 7, 8, that “one Christ does not confirm the 
day of another Christ,” so neither is the “ Word one and Christ 
another,” but “one and the same by reason of the union which 
took place in His Divine and loving condescension and Incar- 
nation.”" In the following paragraph he says, that these 
heretics entertained degraded and Gentile thoughts of the Incar- 
nation, conceiving that it was “an alteration of the Word.” We 
consequently find him protesting, as in his letterto the Antiochenes, 
and elsewhere, against those who say that the Son of God was 
one before the Incarnation and another after it. He speaks 
in an extract from the Sermo de Fide, quoted in the Panoplia 
Dogmatica, edited by Mai, of those who teach “an inhabi- 
tation in place of the Incarnation, and human operation in 
place of the union or unition, and in place of one believe in 
two hypostases or Persons in our Lord Jesus Christ.” Finally, 
he points out that though Christ is spoken of in two ways 
in Scripture, yet this is “ without any division of the Word.”% 

There is, I believe, little doubt that Athanasius in these, 
and innumerable other passages of the same character, refers 
to the Photinians, although he does not speak of them by 
name. It is, however, suggested by the Maurist editors of 
St. Hilary, that the last passage quoted from a profession of 
Sirmium condemns the Arians, or a section of them. St. Hilary, 
commenting upon it, says, “When the Word was made Flesh, 
it did not lose by the Flesh this that it was the Word, nor was 
it changed (¢rans/atum) into the Flesh so as to cease to be the 
Word.”"* This seems to be the opposite of the error noted above, 
that by the change the Word was perfected, but it was nevertheless 
taught, and was possibly included in the condemnation. In his 
work on the Trinity, Hilary says there were some who would 
have it that the Word altogether lapsed into the soul of a body 
(defecisse omnino in animam corporis), and that God the Word 
ceased to be Himself (de se defecerit), and that Christ the Son 
of Man was not the same as the Son of God.” On the other 


10 Athanasius, De Synodis, 26, 27. 11 Oratio contra Arianos, iv. 30, 31. 
12 Apud Mai, Nova Bib. Patrum, t. ii. p. 633. 13 Contra Arianos, loc. cit. 
14 Hilarius, De Synodis, xviii. 18 De Trin. lib. x. 50. 
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hand Phcebadius, writing about the same time, accuses Potamius 
and the Arians of confounding the two states (duplicem statum) 
and the two natures (wtramque substantiam) of Christ, and of 
teaching that one body was composed of the flesh and the 
Spirit. They make out Christ, he says, to be neither true man 
nor true God, but, wescio quid tertium.® 

Although St. Jerome and other early historians assign to the 
outbreak of the Apollinarian heresy the time of its condemna- 
tion by Damasus, several years after the Synod of Alexandria, 
there is no doubt that before the synod it was being circulated 
in Alexandria and Antioch, and was brought to the notice of 
the synod and condemned there. With the later errors of Apol- 
linaris and his school I have nothing to do, nor with the question 
as to whether he was from the first really guilty of those 
ascribed to him. “The frauds of Apollinaris,’ was a by-word 
in the early Church, and until his final condemnation more 
than one of the Fathers admitted that they had not ascertained 
his meaning. Fortunately, we know what was said at the 
time of the synod of the heresy which later bore his 
name, and this will be enough for my purpose. The year 
after the synod, Epiphanius went from Cyprus to Antioch, 
and before he left home he had heard of the errors of 
Apollinaris. On reaching Antioch he desired to reconcile Vitalis, 
one of the earliest of the followers of Apollinaris, and Paulinus, 
who had accused each other of heresy. Paulinus was accused of 
Sabellianism, and Vitalis of heresy regarding the Incarnation, 
and we know from the letter to the Antiochenes, that both these 
accusations were heard at the synod. Epiphanius reproduces 
at length a conversation he had with Vitalis, and from this, and 
the detail of the reports that had reached him, we can safely 
say that the following errors were attributed from the beginning 
to the sect. (1) That Christ did not possess a rational soul or 
a human mind. (2) That the flesh of Christ was not taken 
from the Virgin, but was put forth from the Divinity, and was 
consubstantial with it. (3) That the Divinity was, according 
to their teaching, changed into flesh.” It is quite evident that 
this amounts to a denial of two natures in Christ, and we may 
therefore take the proposition of Apollinaris, recorded by 
Ephraim of Theopolis, as being his from the first, viz., that 
Christ was a Divine commingling of two natures (wiSi¢ deoréos), 
“God and Man one nature.”® 


16 Phoebadius, Contra Arianos, c. v. 
37 Epiphanius, Heres, Ixxvii. 1, 2, 22, 23. 38 Apud Photium, Cod. ccxxix. 
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Thus these three heresies, bearing severally the names of 
Arius, Photinus and Apollinaris, opposed as they were on several 
points each to each, agreed in teaching that the Divine Word 
was changed in the Incarnation. One taught that there were 
two hypostases or Persons in Christ, the other two denied the 
distinction between the two natures, and confounded the Word 
and the Flesh. The Arians denied a soul to our Saviour, the 
Apollinarians denied Him a reasonable soul. They all taught 
that the Word was changed into Flesh, and Apollinaris denied 
that the flesh of Christ was taken from the Virgin, or that He 
was born in this world. 

I must now ask the reader to turn to the eight verses in 
the Quicungue where this matter is dealt with. He will see, 
if I mistake not, at a glance, that every word in them is care- 
fully calculated to oppose and condemn those errors, and to 
put forth the truths denied by them in the clearest and aptest 
terms for their refutation. I have, however, to show that 
Athanasius and his contemporaries met the same errors with 
propositions identical in doctrine, and substantially identical 
in language with those of the Quicungue, and as I shall fre- 
quently have to refer to the forms adopted in opposition to 
the Nestorian and Eutychian heresies, I must ask attention 
throughout to the exact dogmatic point that was at issue in 
each controversy. I trust also that, as in the exposition of 
the Trinity, I shall be able to trace some of these formulas 
to the Synod of Alexandria. 

1. The exposition of the Incarnation begins in the Quicungue 
with the assertion that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is God 
and man. Athanasius writing against the Arians says, “He 
is God, therefore, Who was born of the Virgin, and Who was 
made Man of Mary the Theotokos.”!® And again, “He was 
made the Mediator between God and man, the Man Jesus 
Christ. .. . For this is what He said: ‘And whom He had 
sent Jesus Christ,’ united with the Father in the Spirit, but 
with us in the flesh. And in this way Mediator between God 
and man, Who is not only Man but God also.”” St. Hilary 
writes: “God the Word, remaining in the mystery of His 
Word, is born Man. But He was born not so as to be more 
than one (alius atgue alius), but that, being God before being 
man, receiving man, He could be known as Man and God.” 

2. Verse 31 of the Creed is as follows: “God begotten 


19 Athanasius, De Zncarnatione contra Arianos, viii. 20 Joid, xxii. ™ Hilary 
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of the substance of the Father before all ages, Man of the 
substance of His Mother, born in the world.” The first 
clause of this verse is the well-known Athanasian formula, 
made up of the Alexandrian and Nicene professions; the second 
was introduced against Apollinaris, who denied (1) that Christ 
was of the substance of Mary; (2) that He was born of this 
earth. Athanasius says of his teaching, odx éx Mapiag aA’ éx éavrod 
ovsing cia. It is obvious that the whole verse is the aptest 
contradiction of this error. Accordingly St. Athanasius, in all his 
works against Apollinaris, labours to put the truth in a clear 
light. He proves at length that Christ is “from Mary,” “of 
the flesh of Mary,” that He derived His “human nature” of 
her, that He was truly born of her flesh, and that He took 
from her the “form of a servant.” Moreover, he asserts that 
the Body of our Divine Saviour was “in all things similar to 
our bodies,” “altogether the same as our bodies.” In the letter 
to Epictetus, and in the two books against Apollinaris, all these 
and similar expressions are to be met with in almost every 
paragraph. In his work on the Incarnation he says, “ Taking 
from the substance of men (é +7; odsias riv dvbpurwy), that is, 
of the seed of Adam (which substance is the form of a servant), 
the first-fruits, and made unto the likeness of a man, He gave 
us of the substance of the Father the first-fruits of the Holy 
Ghost, that we should all be made the sons of God unto the 
likeness of the Son of God.”” In fine, Amphilochius, a con- 
temporary of Athanasius, tells us that the Fathers asserted 
that the Son was of the substance (¢oévemv) of the Father in 
the Divinity, and the substance of His Mother in the 
Manhood.* 

The two generations of Christ are frequently put in oppo- 
sition, that from the Father “before ages,” that from Mary; 
most commonly, “in the latter days;” but in his writings 
against Apollinaris, Athanasius uses such expressions as “of 
the earth,” “from Nazareth,” “in time,” obviously to oppose 
the Apollinarian teaching, according to which the birth of Christ 
was not of this world. 

The earliest Western writer whose writings against Apol- 
linaris have come down to us is St. Ambrose. He tells us that 
Christ is of the same substance, unius substantia, as all men, 
and he adds that this is the sententia “by which we piously 
and religiously defend that which they the Apollinarists] im- 


23 De Incarnatione, viii. 3 Apud Photium, \oc. cit. 
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piously impugned.” I have added “ Apollinarists,” for although 
the heresy was probably not known in the West by this name 
when Ambrose wrote, he speaks of those who taught that there 
was but “one substance” in Christ.“ Ambrose, as also most 
of his contemporaries, uses the form in seculo, when speaking 
of the temporal birth of Christ. The form, 2 novissimis diebus, 
was restored to almost universal use after the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

Up to the time of St. Ambrose, zz substantia, or unius sub- 
stantiz, was the Latin equivalent of émoo%sos, and was always 
used except when the Latin Fathers were writing to the Greeks, 
or explaining the controversy regarding the Greek word. At the 
beginning of the fifth century the word consubstantialis came into 
general use, and has ever since held its ground. But this latter 
was apparently unknown to Hilary, for I think I can safely say it 
does not occur once in his writings. Neither is it to be found in 
the writings of Damasus or Pheebadius. It occurs together with 
consubstantiatus in the writings of the African Victorinus, and 
in some extracts of St. Ambrose, re-translated at a later period 
from the Greek, but I cannot find it either in Eusebius of 
Vercelli or Lucifer. It has been a standing argument against 
the Athanasian origin of the Quicunque that this word is not 
found in it. I have said enough to show the error on which this 
conclusion rests. The reader will at once perceive that the 
doctrine of the homoousion of Christ with the Father and Mary 
is contained in the Creed, but in the form that belongs charac- 
teristically to the fourth century. 

We find in the letters of Apollinaris and his disciples, written 
shortly after their condemnation by Damasus, and collected by 
Leontius in his work on the Frauds of Apollinaris, that the form 
—“of the substance of the Father—of our substance,” repeatedly 
occurs. Apollinaris had already abandoned his theory regarding 
the origin of Christ's Humanity, and some at least of his 
disciples agreed that Christ was “consubstantial with us,” 
and even admitted the form “consubstantial (é~0oteov) with the 
Father—consubstantial with us,” into their professions of faith. 
They seem to have agreed on this shortly after the Council of 
Alexandria, for they accepted its decisions on every point except 
regarding the rational soul of Christ.* Later still, when there 
was no further question about the origin of Christ from 


24 Ambrosius, De Fide, iv. 111. 
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Mary, the controversy turned on His being, after the Incarnation, 
in two natures. Thus, while the reaction from the earlier 
doctrine of Apollinaris led to the assertion of two hypostases 
in Christ by the Nestorians, in a more systematic form than had 
been announced by Photinus, its own genuine offspring was the 
systematic denial of two distinct natures remaining after the 
Incarnation, as elaborated by Eutyches. 

Eutyches fully admitted what Apollinaris had at first 
denied that Christ was er substantia Marie, ex duabus sub- 
stantiis. He therefore held in common with Catholics the 
doctrine defined in the Quicunque. He receded, however, from 
the Catholics in denying that Christ was z# two natures, 
or that the Human Nature remained unaltered in Christ, 
or that His flesh was consubstantial (éoovev), with our flesh.” 
This new position enabled him to accept the established 
form, but it brought into prominence the word consubstantialis, 
which he could not evade. Thus the old Latin equivalents 
for éuoobsmv become obsolete, and the more adequate term 
already introduced before the close of the fourth century 
came into common use. The word consubstantialis was 
brought to the front, for it asserted that Christ after the 
Incarnation retained the substance of a man, and the counter- 
proposition to the error of Eutyches became consubstantialis 
nobis secundum humanitatem. The other symbol framed to 
condemn Eutychianism was Christus manens in duabus naturis. 
I will venture to say that there is no profession of faith or 
orthodox writing against the Eutychians which does not 
contain one or both of these symbolic forms. If neither is 
to be found in any document treating on the Incarnation, 
such document must either be suspected of Eutychianism 
or have been written before the Council of Chalcedon. 
There is not a vestige of either in the Quicunque. 

Nestorius also was no exception to the rule by which 
heretics invariably accept all definitions and symbolical forms 
adopted up to the date of their own special novelty. He 
freely admitted that Christ as God was of the substance of 
the Father, and as Man of the substance of His Mother, 
and that He was one™Christ and one Person in two natures.” 
Indeed this form was insisted upon by his followers, and if 
found in any of the writings of his time without the prescribed 


%6 Harduin, Concilia, t. 11, col. 165. 
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saving clause, it furnishes an indication of Nestorian taint 
But Nestorius denied that God was the son of Mary, that 
Mary was the Mother of God, that the Word was born 
of her; and there is no profession of faith or exposition 
of the mystery of the Incarnation from the time of the 
Council of Ephesus that does not expressly condemn one 
or more. of these denials. There is not, however, the 
vestige of an allusion to them in the Quicungue. How 
then does it happen that so many persons have judged that 
this Creed was written against these heresies? The answer 
is clear, and will become more clear as we advance in this 
inquiry. As Nestorius had much in common with Photinus, 
so Eutyches had much in common with Apollinaris. Now 
while we notice that what is common to Nestorius and 
Photinus on the one hand, and to Eutyches and Apollinaris 
on the other, is excluded by the Qwicungue, ecclesiastical 
critics have failed to see that what is special to Photinus 
or to Apollinaris is also excluded, but what is special to 
Nestorius or to Eutyches is in no ways referred to. There 
cannot be in the hands of a critic or a theologian a better 
test than this of the true period to which the Qutcungue 
belongs. 

2. The next verse (32) is—“ Perfect God and perfect man of 
a rational soul and human flesh subsisting.” It is sufficiently 
plain that this is directed against the Arians and Apollinarians. 
The former denied that our Saviour was the One God, they 
both denied that He possessed a rational soul; Apollinaris 
denied that He had human flesh. Again we have to notice 
that the word “ex” and not the word “in” is used, a further 
proof that the formula was not only earlier than the Council 
of Chalcedon but that it was framed against Apollinaris, and 
this probably on the first appearance of his heresy. Da- 
masus tells us that those whom he was writing against 
(the Apollinarians) denied that the Lord “had assumed a 
perfect man, that is without mind (séze sensu).” He therefore 
defines that Christ came “in anima et in corpore, in sensu 
atque in tota substantia suz nature.” He again condemns 
those who say that the word in Christ was in the place of a 
reasonable soul (fro anima rationali).™ Nicephorus Callistus 
tells us that in the Synod of Alexandria it was agreed that 
Christ was “a perfect man (réAesov évdpwrov) and not only made 

88 Fragment. Decreti 11. °9 Fpist. iv. Anath. vii. 
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flesh, but also animated with a rational soul (vosp@ ~uxq).”™ 
Sozomen says it was declared that the Word had assumed a 
human nature consisting of “perfect soul and perfect body.”™ 
Rufinus fully bears out this, as also the letter to the Antiochenes, 
Athanasius writes in the same strain agaénst Apollinaris. 
“Christ is to be confessed perfect God and perfect man, 
not that the Divine perfection is changed into human per- 
fection, which is impious to say; nor that there are two 
perfections, which is alien to piety; nor yet by an increase 
of virtue nor an access of justice, far from it, but by reason 
of the indefectible subsistence (xaé’ tmwapEw dvsdrrsz9),® so that 
both are one im all things perfect.” Having shown at 
length that Christ had a reasoning soul, he adds, “He gave 
body for body and soul for soul, and perfect subsistence 
(reAsiav Umaptw) for the whole man. St. Ambrose also 
teaches that Christ had a rational soul and that He was a 
perfect man. He concludes, “Caro igitur et anima ejusdem 
cujus anima nostra caroque substantiz est.”** 

3. The next verse of the Quicungue (33) is—“ Equal to the 
Father in the Godhead, less than the Father in the Manhood.” 
This interpretation of the words of our Lord, “the Father 
is greater than I,” was elicited by the Arian controversy 
regarding the distinction of the two natures to which I have 
already referred. Catholics have always admitted that in the 
words of our Lord a comparison is instituted between the two, 
Divine Persons, but they have never admitted that it implied 
any inferiority or inequality on the part of the Son. A few 
isolated passages in the contrary sense found among the 
anti-Nicene writers are rejected as erroneous. About the time 
of the Council of Rimini another interpretation, in no way 
inconsistent with the above, was clicited by the pressure of the 
Arian polemics. It conceived the line of comparison to lie, not 
between the two Divine Persons, as such, but between the 
Father and the Man Christ, ratione humanitatis. In this sense 
He was admitted to be inferior to the Father. At the time of 
St. Augustine this interpretation had come to be regarded as 
a “rule of faith.” ® 

Earlier than this St. Ambrose gives the words, “less than 
the Father is the form of Man,” as belonging to the profession 


% Eccles. Hist. x. c. xiv. 3 Lib. v. c. 12. *2 Contra Apollinarem i, 6. 
33 Tbid, 17. 34 Ambrosius, De Jucarnat. ¢. viii. 
5 Augustinus, De 7rin. i. 22; De Diversis quast. \xix. 1. 
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of faith which he had received from his predecessors; and 
this profession, as I pointed out in my last paper, can be no 
other than the Alexandrian decree. Moreover, in the synodal 
letter sent to the Eastern bishops from Paris in the year 360, 
we find that our Saviour was declared to be less than the 
Father, secundum hominis infirmitatem, and the way in which 
this is introduced—non negarunt—implies that there had been 
some discussion regarding this interpretation. Although the 
Alexandrian decrees have perished, we gather from Athanasius 
that at the Council the question of the Incarnation was 
examined and settled with singular, I may say, unprecedented 
minuteness and completeness; for having explained in his 
letter to the Antiochenes, that our Saviour assumed our entire 
nature from the Virgin, that He was in the form of God and 
the form of man—which form he elsewhere, as we have seen, 
tells us is the substance of man—that He was not one and 
another, but one and the same in both forms, yet that what 
is attributed to Him in the Gospels is sometimes to be under- 
stood as referring to Him as man, and sometimes to His God- 
head, he adds, “And understanding a// things in the Gospel in 
the same way, they [those at the synod] declared they had 
the same understanding regarding the Incarnation and the 
Inhumanation of the Word.” As the Synod must have had 
before it the letter from Paris, the interpretation given there 
must have been before it, and therefore must have been adopted, 
and this perhaps explains how, within a few years, it was in 
common use both in the East and West. We cannot fail to 
notice that the Synod expressly occupied itself with the unity 
and distinction and the perfection of Christ in His Divinity and 
Manhood. 

And here, on account of the limited space at my disposal, 
I interrupt for the moment the course of my argument. 


J.J 
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V.—THE PERSECUTION IN SWITZERLAND (Part III). 
THE best known name among the leaders of the schismatic 
movement in Switzerland is M. Loyson. A popular preacher, 
a religious and yet a Liberal, the welcome guest of British 
peers and Anglican dignitaries, his opposition to the dogma 
of Infallibility gave him in England a high place in public 
esteem. His fall, his sacrilegious marriage—however much 
it disenchanted his foreign admirers—excited still more warmly 
the sympathies of the Protestant public. His sermons and his 
services at Geneva were made the subject of lengthy telegrams. 
His rather ritualistic ministrations, which attracted the curious, 
and made church-goers of the /ébres-penseurs of Geneva, were all 
carefully described. He was the lion of the day. So, when the 
ground was clear, and the farce of a popular vote had placed the 
election of the parochial clergy in the hands of any one who 
wrote himself down as Catholic, very naturally the lot fell on 
M. Loyson. The town had been divided by the civil authori- 
ties into three parishes, to be served by three parish priests and 
four curates. The lists of electors had been carefully cooked, 
and every means adopted to stir up the zeal of the voters. 
“Not to vote with you,” said M. Reverchon to the Radicals, 
“ill be the same as to vote with the Ultramontanes, it will be 
like a deliberate commission of high treason.” The question 
of the curates was deferred, for there were but three candidates, 
Loyson, and two other French apostates, Hurtault and Chavard. 
On the 12th of October, 1873, out of a list of 2,595 electors 
made up in the manner described, 1,256 votes were recorded for 
the trio. As every non-voter was a bond-fide Catholic, who 
abstained conscientiously from having anything to do with the 
sacrilegious election, it showed that the wishes of 1,300 citizens 
were overridden by a minority composed of foreigners, Pro- 
testants, free-thinkers, and bad Catholics. 
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Later events have thrown still more light upon the successful 
candidates, but at the time of which we are writing, there was 
around them the halo of success. Poor Loyson dared so far 
as to write to the exiled Mgr. Mermillod to propose that they 
should join hands in the work he had undertaken, or at all 
events meet each other on the common ground of such ordinary 
courtesy as exists between members of different religions. The 
Vicar Apostolic had already issued, on the morrow of the 
election, a touching pastoral, in which while praising the heroic 
firmness of his clergy, he pronounced an interdict on the 
intruders. To M. Loyson’s letter he answered, “You ask to 
have a conversation with me. You will find in me a bishop, 
the guardian of the sacred rights of the Church, who is bound 
to recall to you its terrible censures against the transgressors of 
its laws. But you will find too a heart which has not forgotten 
our former meetings, and which in the first moments of your 
isolation offered you hospitality, while tendering to you advice 
which was prompted by affection.” The prodigal only replied 
by abuse, and the next day, the 14th, with his two comrades he 
took the oath of fealty to the State, and became entitled to his 
wage of 3,000 francs. The figures are suggestive. That same 
afternoon the police appeared before the venerable church of 
S. Germain, restored seven years back to Catholic worship, and 
claimed it for the constitutional clergy. After some difficulty, 
the curé, M. Fleury, was able to carry away the Blessed Sacra- 
ment into a room in the presbytery,a number of Catholics 
accompanying It with lighted torches. There were but few 
dry eyes among that pious escort, and a number of good souls 
succeeded one another in adoration of reparation before the 
temporary tabernacle. The lamp of the sanctuary was ex- 
tinguished, and some town authorities took possession of the 
old church, thus a second time torn away from Catholic hands. 
The mob which had gathered round the doors, appeared in 
greater numbers on the next day before Nétre Dame, the new 
church which had been erected by the energy of Mgr.Mermillod. 
Till late at night they howled and yelled against the priests and 
their flocks, insulting those who passed by, and not till eight in 
the evening was even an attempt made to disperse them. 

A Freemasons’ hall, Zemple Unique, which had been bought 
on the bankruptcy of the builder by a French gentleman on 
behalf of a Genevese Catholic association, served as a chapel for 
the parishioners, As is usual in French churches, the chairs of 
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S. Germain were private property. They were claimed by the 
seat-holders and every one was removed by their respective 
owners to the temporary church. The conclusion is evident 
enough. Into S. Germain two laymen inducted the unhappy 
schismatics. But though the civil power suspended the Catholic 
clergy, and deprived them of their appointments and salary, 
it has been utterly unable, by its own avowal, to gain for their 
protegés the respect of the Catholics. M. Loyson before long 
began to develope his new scheme of reform. Like the unhappy 
Déllinger, he was ready to suppress whatever barred the way to 
those whom he hoped would follow his new creed. Obligatory 
confession was abolished, and the confessionals in S. Germain 
were broken in pieces, as they had been in Rome by the Roman 
Revolutionists of 1848. Fasting, too, ceased to be of law; so 
also celibacy of the clergy. Communion under two kinds, 
denial of transubstantiation, election of parochial clergy by 
popular vote, were, as one might have supposed, accepted by 
the versatile orator. That was in the hey-day of his triumph, 
when M. Loyson styled himself curé of the Catholic Church of 
Geneva. In what degree, by the light of his subsequent 
humiliations, he has recanted his pure Protestantism, we are 
not able to say. 

The same plan which had seated the State religion in 
Geneva town, was to be used to install it in the country. 
But the task was more difficult, owing to the almost total 
absence of any bad element in the villages. In some two or 
three of the districts near to the town, as was very natural, the 
corruption of the capital had tainted some of the inhabitants. 
In the country parishes, the petition of only a third of the 
voters was, as we have seen, all that was required to obtain a 
decree ordering them to proceed to a fresh election of the parish . 
priest. Some few nominal Catholics, free-thinkers, of Carouge, 
Lancy, and Chéne-Bourg, requested the Government to admin- 
ister the Constitutional oath to the curés of those three parishes. 
The president of the canton, M. Carteret, was only too glad to 
comply, and the priests having peremptorily refused, a new 
election was ordered. Some time elapsed before three candi- 
dates could be found to accept the sacrilegious nomination. At 
Carouge, out of a population of 6,000, 281 votes, out of 511 
registered electors, carried the day; the Catholics, as usual, 
abstained. The intruded of Chéne-Bourg was the deist Quily, 
the future rival of Loyson, ex-chaplain of a volunteer regiment 
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man in the desecrated parish church. 


1,200 souls. 


municated to the Nuncio, on December 12, 1873. 


in its assertions. It had the boldness to appeal 
witness to the respect hitherto shown to religious 


have been ordered by any court of justice. 


valleys of the Bernese Jura. 
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during the French war, with which he had left no pleasant 
memories. Seventy-nine votes were all that were obtained, but 
were enough to force this worthy on a population of 2,500 souls. 
On the 8th of December, M. Loyson installed this unfortunate 


At Carouge, 281 votes, out of 5,000 Catholics, gave the parish 
to the ex-Marist, Marschal; while a third French priest, one 
Pascherot, was elected at Lancy by 53 electors in a parish of 


The open declaration of war on the part of the Central 
Government against the Holy See, was followed necessarily by 
the breaking off of all diplomatic relations, a measure proposed by 
Bishop Reinkens in a meeting held not long before. 
Encyclical, £tsz multa luctuosa, of November 21, 1873, was made 
the pretext for carrying out what had long been resolved upon 
in principle. A note of the Federal Government, 
of the Pope’s condemnation of their measures of persecution, 
and in courteous terms informing Mgr. Agnozzi that he was no 
longer recognized as the Pope’s chargé d'affaires, was com- 


The Papal 


complaining 


The note, if 


courteous to the prelate personally, was more than audacious 


to him as a 
liberty, inas- 


much as “he had allowed in a recent conversation with the 
President of the Confederation, that the council is animated with 
a spirit of justice and impartiality in regard to every form of 
worship.” It is true that shortly before some Catholics had 
deemed it their duty to express their gratitude to M. Cérésole, 
for having rejected the proposal, which had been inserted in the 
new scheme of the Revision of the Constitution, to abolish the 
Nunciature. How far he deserved their thanks was soon to be 
made manifest. Had the proposal then been carried, at least three 
months would have elapsed before it could have been ratified 
by the popular vote; thus the president's apparent justice enabled 
him to expel the Nuncio within a much shorter time. The 
usual phrases about legitimate authority and legality were strange 
mockeries when the expulsion of Mgr. Mermillod is remem- 
bered, a measure which M. Cérésole himself was forced in full 
Parliament to own was sanctioned by no law, and could not 


The year closed drearily with constant persecution in the 
Imprisonment, fines, quartering 
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of Protestant soldiers on the inhabitants, invasions of churches 
and chapels on the one side, complete unbending refusal of 
submission to the hirelings on the other. The new year 
brought no brighter days to Switzerland. On the 18th of 
January, 1874, the Civil Constitution of the Clergy was put 
to the votes in the canton of Berne. The following are its 
chief articles. 

1. Each parish elects its parish priest for ‘six years, subject to the 
ratification of the State. 

2. The parochial board decides all questions concerning the rela- 
tions of a parish with a superior ecclesiastical authority, sees to all that 
may contribute to the welfare of the parish, to its advancement in moral 
and religious life, and regulates the hours for the services. 

3. All pastorals and decrees of superior ecclesiastical authorities are 
subordinate to the rights of the State. 


Finally a higher school of Catholic theology was to be 
joined to the University of Berne. The votes of the Catholics 
of the Jura were vain against the overwhelming majority that 
could be brought against them in a Protestant canton. The 
analysis of the voting, which gave a majority of 69,000 over 
18,000 in favour of the new laws, furnishes the following striking 
result: In the Jura itself, only 3,099 voted in favour of the 
measure, against 8,708 who opposed it. Outside the Catholic 
district there were 65,901 for the measure, and 9,292 against it. 
These 9,000 principally consist no doubt of the faithful Catholics 
of the rest of the canton. The Catholics in the Jura amount 
to 60,000; the population of the entire canton to 480,000; but 
one-eighth of these are Catholics. When it will be fair for 
the Scotch to force Presbyterian forms of church government 
on the Episcopalian body in Scotland, or for an Irish majority 
to oblige the Presbyterians of Ulster to adopt the system of 
the late Irish Church, then and not till then must every honest 
man regard the proceedings in the ultra-free states of Berne 
as an act of tyranny, an outrage on the first principles of 
religious freedom. 

The insignificant minority in the Jura celebrated the victory 
over the consciences of their countrymen by boisterous feasts, 
firing of guns and cheers for the apostates. The police and 
military, who occupied the district, were a sufficient protection 
for them. 

One difficulty for the new religion in Switzerland, as it 
has been and is still for its prototype in England, was how 
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to keep up the Apostolic Succession, after a complete severance 
from the ancient source and channel of grace. Our readers 
will remember the flutter caused in the mind of High Church 
curates, in whom doubts had been with reason excited as to the 
validity of their ordination, when a Jacobite Bishop of the 
Universal Church appeared among them and offered to bind 
up anew the broken links and pour a new stream of life into 
the offspring of the Elizabethan schism. Such a sensation, 
and as long lived, was the arrival in Geneva of Mgr. Pinelli, 
Archbishop of Lydda(?) though of Italian origin. The papers 
were full of the eminent prelate, of his consecration, and of his 
diocese. The almost unknown stranger received at once per- 
mission from the State to exercise his episcopal functions, and 
he sacrilegiously ordained, on the 18th of January, a certain 
Fischer, doctor in philosophy. It turned out that the arch- 
bishop’s creed and career had been checquered ; while some 
said he had got Episcopal Orders somewhere in the East, 
others assert that he was never ordained priest at all. A few 
days later he disappeared very suddenly from the scene. 
Meantime the Constitutional clergy in the Jura, finding 
their position legally established by the State, would bear no 
longer with the rivalry of the deprived parish priests, whose 
ministry alone was sought by the people, and who continued 
to say Mass in barns or caves, or in the private houses of their 
flocks. There was not much difficulty in obtaining from the 
Government a sentence of banishment against the faithful 
clergy. The following decree was published on the 30th of 


January, 1874. 


The executive council of the canton of Berne, considering— 

1. That it appears from official reports, specially from those of the 
prefects and Government commissioners that, in the Jura, the clergy, 
who have been suspended from parochial charges by the judicial 
sentence of September 15, 1873, as well as those who signed the 
protest in the month of February, 1873, and have not since withdrawn 
it, are continuing to foment Aatred and persecution against religious 
opinions, to excite manifestations against the clergy established by the 
State, and against decrees and ordinances emanating from the public 
authorities, and in general are disturbing public order and religious 
peace ; 

2. That this behaviour has caused, in various localities in the Jura, 
grave excesses which have necessitated the cailing out of the troops. 

3. That there can be no return of public order unless a further stay 
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in the new portion of the canton is forbidden, at least for a time, to the 
insubordinate and rebellious priests. 


Be it decreed— 

1. That the parish priests who have been dismissed from their 
functions by the judgment of September 15, 1873, and the Catholic 
priests who signed along with them the protest of February, 1873, until 
further order, are forbidden to reside in the districts of Courtelary, 
Delémont, Franches- Montagnes, Laufon, Moutier, Porrentruy, and 


Bienne. 
2. This prohibition will cease to have effect the moment that those 


whom it affects shall declare expressly that they will respect public 
order, and submit to the laws of the State, and the decisions of the 


public authorities. 

3. The clergy who will not submit to the condition laid down in 
Article 2, must quit the districts above-mentioned within the space of 
two days, from that on which the present decree shall have been 


Officially notified to them. 
4. The execution of this decree is intrusted to the commissary of 
the Government. 


Berne, January 30, 1874. 
For the Executive Council, 


President TEUSCHER. 


So, without trial, and against the Federal laws, the President 
of a free republic sends away, with pitiless rigour, in forty-eight 
hours, a whole body of native clergy. The name of Teuscher 
will be remembered by our readers as the one who went into 
foreign countries to collect the sad specimens of declassés 
priests for the schismatic Church. Even those who did not 
come under the decree, but whose fidelity was known, were 
either expelled or cast into prison. But no decree could make 
the hirelings tolerable to the Catholic population. One of 
them whose career is said to have been much as follows— 
expelled in the first instance from the scholasticate of the 
Society of Jesus in America, he was ordained priest in France 
to return to the Southern States as a Protestant missionary ; 
then throwing himself as a penitent to the feet of his former 
superior, he begged for passage-money to re-establish himself 
in France, only to use the gift to convey him to Berne, 
actually threatened his flock with a “ six-shooter,” in approved 
American fashion, should they trespass on his property. 

At the close of the month of January the Liberals of 
Geneva and Switzerland generally were startled out of their 
propriety by the rumour that the Catholics had appealed to 
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the signataries of the Treaty of Vienna against its violation 
by the State. A number of copies of a pamphlet on the 
subject, printed at Bar-le-Duc, had been sent to Abbé Collet, 
one of the curates of the Catholic Church at Geneva, formerly 
secretary to Mgr. Mermillod. The packet was said to have 
been opened accidentally at the post, and the police very 
naturally discovered the copies of the work in the priest's 
house. The justice of the strictures it contained rendered 
the press simply furious, and treachery and conspiracy were 
freely insinuated. The Vicar Apostolic was accused openly 
of being in the plot. The poor Abbé, though a Frenchman, 
was thrown into prison. After a few days the author of the 
pamphlet, Abbé Defourny, wrote to the President of the 
Confederation, declaring that he was the sole author. In fact, 
the Catholics first heard of it and read it in the Liberal papers. 
As the writer was out of reach, and as no charge whatever 
could be established against the unlucky receiver of the parcel, 
after eighteen days imprisonment the Abbé Collet was expelled 
from Switzerland. But the “Appeal” was not forgotten; it 
came to hand just in time to serve as a cry against the Catholics 
in the struggle for the Revision of the Constitution. 

Following closely on the law against religion in the canton 
of Berne, was the seizure of the venerable convent of the 
Ursulines, for two hundred years a centre of grace and light 
to the homes of the Jura. This was not enough. The people, 
unable to practise their religion on the Sundays and holidays, 
either crossed in large bodies into France, if near enough to 
the frontier, or, under the guidance of the Pius Verein, did what 
the Christian Japanese have done for three hundred years, 
organized meetings in barns or private houses. But both means 
of supplying for the want of their pastors were in every place 
prohibited, and that in the most brutal manner. The prefect 
of Saignelégier, for example, on March 21 informs the chairman 
of the parish counsel “that the religious meetings of dissenters 
—dissidents—which have a public character are completely 
forbidden in every place.” The notorious M. Froté, Prefect 
of Porrentruy, on March 31 published the following decree :— 


Inasmuch as we learn from the police reports that the pilgrimages 
of the Ultramontanes to the French frontier give rise constantly to 
disorders ; that they are got up simply to keep alive an agitation in 
the country ; that the sermons of the clergy who have been sent away 
are of a nature to excite the political fanaticism of the people ; con- 
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sidering that the libations in which the pilgrims indulge lead them 
to insult peaceable citizens, and to proceed to open violence; that 
it is the duty of the authorities to prevent such abuses as threaten to 
disturb public order— at the proposal of the Government commissary— 
we decree—every procession or cortége, whether cn foot or in carriages, 
going towards the frontier, is strictly forbidden. The police agents 
are ordered to give information against those who disobey, and 
they will be punished according to Article 4 of the Regulation of 
December 6, 1873. Given at Porrentruy, March 31, 1874. 
Frore, Prefect. 


The police and the few members of the new sects together 
keep a careful watch upon the sick and the dying to prevent 
any priest being brought to them. One French priest, who had 
been called to the bed-side of a penitent Old-Catholic, was 
seized by M. Froté and flung into prison. The French Ambas- 
sador at once demanded and obtained his release. A few days 
afterwards a M. Bideaux, a French gentleman, was returning 
home from an errand of charity, having shown the way to 
one of the exiled priests on a visit toa sick man. While yet 
on Swiss soil, he was fired at and severely wounded. A day 
or so after, the shutter of a window at Fremblay, on the 
French side of the frontier, were torn down, and several shots 
were fired into the room occupied by |l’Abbé Chalet, another 
exile. The assassins are known, but as the intended victims 
are only Ultramontanes, no steps have been taken by the 
Swiss authorities to bring them to trial. 

It is a revolting task to narrate the various disclosures that 
by degrees oozed out as to the antecedents of the State clergy, 
who alone hold possession of the churches, and profess to rule 
the flocks of the once peaceful Jura. We shall content our- 
selves with quoting the words of one of them, M. Naudot, who - 
has returned as a penitent to France; they appeared in the 
Pays—“1 declare, as having known better than any one 
the leaders of this new religion, that the only end of their 
work is to destroy religion ; before long, however, the germs 
of dissolution contained in their teaching will pull down their 
wretched building, which is only supported (he was writing in 
October) by measures so hateful and so unworthy of a free 
people.” The Guardian of October 7, 1874, published a long 
correspondence from Paris, evidently by a friend of M. Pipy, 
or as he chooses to call himself, M. Diramey. Large quotations 
were given from a letter of the constitutional curé himself, 
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giving brilliant descriptions of what, if it were possible to catch 
the fleeting principles of Anglicanism, is surely, according to 
them, a schism enforced by an arbitrary and hostile legislation, 
He states that on the national féte of the 20th of September 
he said Mass and preached to an audience of fifteen hundred 
people. Certainly the progress “is admirable,” as in March the 
organs of his party boasted of his having one hundred and 
eighty who attended his service. 

Leaving the sad reign of terror in the Jura, little consola- 
tion is to be gathered from the state of affairs meanwhile in 
Geneva. The intruded curé, M. Loyson, was still the pet of 
the orthodox Protestants, the old Genevese bourgeoisie, the 
Conservative and High Church party, or rather, to speak 
more correctly, the severe Calvinists, who, if they no 
longer rule supreme, yet by their wealth and social position 
are still the aristocracy of the democratic republic. Exceed- 
ingly exclusive though they be, they asked no question about 
Madame Merriman’s position or antecedents—sufficient for 
them that she had married an apostate friar. At Christmas 
time, 1873, they organized a bazaar, which gave to the charitable 
institutions of the infant Church 20,000 francs. Though at 
daggers drawn with the Broad Church, or Liberal party, both 
sections united in giving all support to the schism. Just as 
Mr. Gladstone joins hands with Dr. Cumming against the 
“milk white hind,” so the staunch believer in the Bible, 
according to Calvin, fought side by side with those who look 
on the Sacred Scriptures as a myth, and Christianity as a 
philosophy which changes with the advance of science. 
Strange worshippers were seen when M. Loyson said his 
sacrilegious Mass, according to the rite of Geneva. Men 
who, Catholic by birth, had for years never practised their 
religion, became fervent attenders at these novel services ; 
Calvinists, MWomicrs as they are called, of the most rigid sort, 
who would have thought it idolatry to cross the threshold 
of a Catholic church, and free-thinkers, whose knees never 
bent in prayer; all these filled the place, joined in the Mass, 
and listened with delight to the sermons. We have lately 
heard in England of men who never use the sacred name 
of Catholic but to drag it through the mire, by publishing 
before the world their disbelief and disloyalty. In much the 
same way, numbers, who had been simply indifferent and 
careless to all religion, woke up to a fevered anxiety to 
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push forward the Erastian reforms and active prosecutions of 
the State.t One good will come out of so much evil. For the 
first time the strict Calvinist has seen and heard, even though 
it be in M. Loyson’s travestie, something of Catholicity; and the 
struggle that must ensue between utter disbelief on the one 
side, and belief, however fragmentary, on the other, will 
necessarily lead honest and sincere minds among the Pro- 
testants—and they are many—to recognise their natural allies, 
in the members of that Church which, alive spite of fine, and 
exile, and disfranchisement, holds on unshaken the “deposi- 
tum” intrusted to it. 

Encouraged by the example of their Chief Pastor, two of 
the other constitutional clergy declared their intention of 
getting married. M.Loyson performed the service for one ; 
a terrible event prevented the sacrilege of the second. 
M. Hurtault’s intended marriage, and the name of his intended, 
a Madamoiselle Charpenay, was announced in the papers. 
Her father was, unfortunately, an escaped convict, and the 
paragraph put the French police on his scent. He was arrested 
under the Extradition Laws, and killed himself in a _ cell 
adjoining that in which the Abbé Collet was then confined. 
Notwithstanding M. Hurtault was made chaplain to the hospital, 
and M. Chavard received the same post at the college. The 
sick and the young had perforce to receive such defiled 
ministrations. The very dead were put under a ban; no 
Catholic ceremonies were tolerated at funerals. 

Another election took place on March 22, 1874, of four 
curates for Geneva and two for Carouge. The votes obtained 
were 1,048 out of 2,600 electors in Geneva, and of somewhat 
over half the electors at Carouge. It is not necesssary to repeat 
what has been already said about the way in which these elec- 
toral lists are compiled. The results are all that the public 
care for. Each of the six candidates were French, like the 
six previously chosen. One of them, Felissier, brought with 
him a family of four children. On the 27th they all took the 
oath of allegiance to the State in the person of M. Carteret, 
with one exception. M.l’Abbé Risse, from the diocese of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, had already made his opening sermon in 


1 A most interesting series of papers which have appeared in the Revue 
Catholique, the organ of the University of Louvain, written by a convert, M. Duval, 
of Geneva, and to whom we owe much of our information, go at length into a 
description of the three anti-Catholic parties in that town. 
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the desecrated church of Carouge, of which he was elected 
curate. “Catholicity has destroyed justice. Look at Bazaine! 
He deserved to die, and instead of which they give him a palace 
under a lovely sky as a prison; and allow him to have his family 
about him, while a poor soldier is shot because he forgets to 
salute his officer.” He wrote to his bishop on March 10, the 
eve of the election, in which, after inveighing against the 
Syllabus, he added, “My lord, I have turned my back on 
Ultramontanism; I have obeyed the inspiration of God, and 
am come to Geneva. I wished to see with my eyes and to 
study for myself this reformed church; I have found the 
model I was in search of. Excommunication awaits me; I 
am aware of it. What matter? I have my conscience on my 
side, which tells me to go on; and, apostle as I am of the 
Church, I shall go on.” This is certainly a fine letter, and 
makes one almost suspect a distinguished writer of having 
borrowed from it his eulogium on Dr. Déllinger. 

Unfortunately, its author was wanted by the French police, 
and this epistle gave them his address in full, and before he 
could be sworn in, or touch his State salary, he was arrested 
and sent back to France on a charge of theft and indecent 
assault. He was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment for the 
latter offence. The police seem to have a special dislike of 
the elect of the “Catholic Christian Church.” An unfortunate 
Belgian priest of the name of Opsomer, was shortly after 
arrested at Lyons on his way to Geneva, whither, spite of his 
avowed disbelief in the Mass, he had been invited by M. Loyson. 
His companions were two women of ill-fame, and a sum of 
nearly 8,000 francs was found about him. The Belgian Govern- 
ment wanted him on the score of a theft of 10,000 francs. 
About the same time a suspended priest of the diocese of 
Lyons was arrested at Paris on the charge of running up 
bills at an hotel which he was unable to pay. He too turned 
out to be on his way to Geneva. 

As obligatory confession was abolished by the fiat of 
M. Loyson, he gave a general absolution to his flock on the 
Holy Saturday of that year, 1874. 

It was not a long time after this, that curate No.2, of 
Carouge, M. Gustave Joseph Pousset, latefof Aix, Provence, 
whose advanced political opinions had been the alleged reason 
of his leaving France, was followed by a man of that town 
who threatened him with legal proceedings if he did not marry 
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his daughter, who had accompanied the unhappy man. The 
sham wedding took place accordingly before the civil autho- 
rities, and M. Marschal, in a sermon worthy of Luther, blessed 
the strange pair. It was remarked that the Federal authorities 
winked at the violation of their decrees, as the marriage 
took place before the six months of residence required by 
the law had expired. 

The question of the revision of the Federal Constitution 
was, on the 19th of April, 1874, again put to the Swiss people. 
We have seen in a previous number? that the measure had 
been once rejected. This time, by a skilful appeal to anti- 
Catholic passions, by apparent concessions to the French 
cantons which had refused their support to the all-centralizing 
character of the last measure, the supporters of the scheme 
hoped to carry it by an everwhelming majority. Its bearing 
on Catholics cannot be better expressed than in the words 
of a manifesto issued by the Council of State of the canton 
of Friburg. After showing how crushing and complete would 
be the sacrifice of the independent rights of each canton, it 


proceeds : 


In religious matters, many of the decrees of the Constitution which 
is submitted to you, cannot be consented to by any Christians, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who are attached to their belief, or by any 
citizen, who really wishes liberty for all. The scheme establishes, 
it is true, the principle of liberty of belief and of conscience, but it 
only does so for the individual, and that too with such conditions and 
restrictions that it will be always easy to escape from what it seems 
to admit as a right. 

Religious bodies receive no guarantee, nor do their churches, and 
in this respect the Reformed Evangelical Church has not, any more 
than the Catholic Church, any certainty of enjoying that full liberty 
to which both of them are entitled. 

While endeavouring to forearm the State against fears which are 
but imaginary, the new Constitution really does away with all guarantees 
of the right of association, and allows the abolition of liberty of worship, 
such as it has always, till now, been understood in those States which 
have enjoyed truly free institutions. 

But if this Constitution offers no guarantees to Protestants, it 
wounds most especially the convictions and the rights of Catholics. 
The law which withdraws the child from its father’s authority as soon 
as it has turned sixteen is an encroachment on paternal authority 
as grievous to the father, as it is contrary to the interests of the child. 

The complete abolition of ecclesiasticai jurisdiction, and the 


2 October, 1874, p. 183. 
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prohibition against founding new religious orders, or re-establishing 
those which have been suppressed, strikes too grevious a blow at the 
institutions of the Catholic Church, and at the liberty of association, 
ever to receive our assent. 


The contest had become one simply between Swiss Catholics 
and Swiss non-Catholics, and the result was therefore necessarily 
in favour of the anti-Catholic majority. Ancient franchises, 
self-government, all were immolated before the supreme duty 
of suppressing Ultramontanism. 340,199 votes carried the 
New Constitution against 198,013. The Central Government 
had expected a far more complete majority. A compact 
minority of nearly 200,000 was not to be trifled with. And 
there was at first an evident reluctance to press too quickly the 
advantage gained. But still the advantage is gained, and every 
Catholic in Switzerland is handed over to the mercy of the 
same men, who have established the reign of terror in the Jura. 

Carefully as the scheme had been studied as a weapon of 
offence, it was found still wanting, and the Federal Assembly 
arbitrarily changed the text which it had just promulgated. 
No one by it was to be forced to perform any religious act 
whatsoever. Still, by means of an oath which they refused to 
take, the priests of Geneva have been kept out of their livings. 
Again, by the new charter, appeals of individuals or corporate 
bodies were to be made, fnot to the Federal authorities, but 
to a Federal tribunal, conducted by the usual principles of 
judicature. The Jura had, as we have seen, appealed in vain 
to the central Government ; there was hope of redress against 
the many open and arbitrary infringements of justice and of 
law being obtained under the new regime. That would not 
suit the persecutors; so by their own free will they overrode 
the Constitution, and reserved to the Executive all confessorial 
matters, that is, all questions relating to religion. 

If the Catholics of the Jura were unable by their votes 
to turn the scale against the Revision, they showed their 
unanimity on the same day at the elections for members to 
the Grand Conseil. Not a single Radical was returned, and 
this, spite of an electioneering dodge worth recording for its 
strange audacity. An address, full of violent attacks against 
the Government, and apparently signed by some of the leading 
Catholics of the district, was circulated in every direction 
calling on the voters to keep aloof from the whole affair, 
Luckily it was not credited, and was afterwards proved to be 
VOL. V. (NEW SERIES). ¥ 
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a forgery. When, a short time after, the municipal elections 
came on, the people gave their verdict in the same clear tone. 
Not a single préfet was re-elected ; Froté and his companions 
were rejected, and sterling Catholics named in their place. 
But, unfortunately, these elections are merely consultative, 
and the Government simply disregarded them and replaced 
the old tyrants in their post. 

Ticino, which, as has been seen, had re-asserted its position 
as a Catholic State, voted against the Revision by a majority 
of 12,700 votes against 6,100. Yet in spite of this, the Gran 
Consiglio and Government, in the name of the canton, accepted 
it. People talk of Prussian thalers as having come between 
the voice of the people and the conscience of their representa- 
tives. Certainly no measure could have at once so satisfied 
the anti-religious rulers of Prussia, and laid the French and 
Italian speaking portions of Switzerland so completely at the 
mercy of their German fellow-countrymen. 

We have now little more to add than to sketch in slightly 
the rapid change that came over affairs in Geneva. The 
Protestants of all sections in that canton had voted for the 
new Civil Constitution of the Catholic clergy. The turn came 
for a vote upon the constitution of the Protestant Church. 
The natural and necessary split which must come sooner or 
later in any body, which separates from the Catholic Church, 
and which is now dividing the Protestants of France, had at 
last broken in two the house set up by Calvin. 

The Sunday after the vote upon the new Constitution the 
people were called upon to authorise an increase of salary to 
the members of the Government. The Catholics voted against 
what was like am approval of the persecutors of their bishops 
and their clergy. And they found allies in the orthodox 
Calvinists, who looked upon President Carteret as an open 
leader of the Liberal and infidel section of their co-religionists. 
Carteret avenged himself by bringing forward the measure 
which would place the reformed creed at his feet, or, as he 
expressed it, would put all confessions on a level before the 
State. By the laws, passed in 1847, during the presidency 
of M. Fazy, the Radical who had fought so many battles with 
the Catholics against the old tyranny of the Calvinists, the 
Reformed Church was governed by a Consistory elected by 
universal suffrage. As his principles were absolute freedom of 
religion from any interference of the State, this body ruled the 
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Calvinist Church ;—but to maintain some conservative elements 
in a government almost entirely lay, Fazy established the 
“Venerable Company,” a body exclusively clerical, who formed 
the board of examiners for the candidates to the ministry, 
and appointed the professors of theology. Spite of such 
precautions, the preachers have been, in many cases, the most 
extreme in their infidel views. M. Carteret determined to 
take away from the Venerable Company the power of selecting 
the theological professors, and even trenched on the liberty 
of the Consistory ; but more than all this, his scheme abolished 
all form of ordination ; nothing more was required for a minister 
than that he should produce an academic degree. M. Carteret’s 
view was that the Church is nothing more than “a meeting 
where people who take an interest in supernatural questions 
come to hear men who have made them their special study.” 

The Catholic vote was sought for earnestly by both sides. 
Their answer was a dignified address, which may be summed 
up in its leading sentence, “Abstention! This is our 
mot d’ordre: no interference with the religion of our fellow- 
countrymen ; no trespassing on the domain of their conscience.” 
Mgr. Mermillod in a powerful pastoral strongly supported 
their views, while reminding the Orthodox how just a retribution 
they had brought on themselves by aiding in the persecution 
of the Catholics. On the 26th of April the new law was 
carried by a majority of 817 out of 7,921 voters. The Orthodox 
Church was stricken down. The Catholics adhered to their 
programme; but the majority of the Alt-Catholiks voted 
logically for the Liberals. The victims did not fail to contrast 
the generous and high principled conduct of the Catholics 
with that of their recent allies. 

A change at once was seen in their behaviour, and it was 
probably owing to this that the persecution sensibly abated. 
On the 3rd of May, 1874, the elections of the municipal 
councils, and two weeks later of the mayors and their deputies, 
resulted in a complete victory for the Catholics. A still more 
disgraceful defeat befell the schismatics on the 1oth of May, 
when, according to the new Constitution of the Clergy, the 
Superior Council or governing body of the National Catholic 
Church had to be chosen. Every effort had been made to 
secure a large number of votes; for it was felt that the election 
would test the strength of the movement. The registered 
voters were over 6,000. The Catholics of course abstained. 
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During the first five hours of the poll, only a thousand voters 
appeared: an hour later the poll closed, and 2,000 votes were 
found in the ballot box. The governing board was constituted 
—twenty-five laymen and five Constitutional clergy, with 
M. Loyson as chairman. But their propositions were ill-received 
by the Government, and they demanded in vain that the church 
of Notre Dame should, like St.Germain’s, be surrendered to them. 

Once the external support of popular favour had gone, 
long concealed dissensions soon broke out within their body. 
M. Loyson, in a public lecture on the 8th of June protested 
against the revolutionary measures of some of his brethren ; 
he declared that his aim was to reform, not to reconstruct, and 
that adherence to Catholic dogma was absolutely requisite for 
every Catholic! Not that he intended to return to Rome— 
before that could be, “the Pope must disclaim his personal 
infallibility, and bless the cradle of my child. Until the day, 
I hope very near at hand, when we shall have a bishop, I shall, 
with God’s help, be the holder of religious authority. Either I 
shall hold it, or I shall withdraw!!” 

The opposite party at once took up arms; the whole Liberal 
Press rang with sarcasm at the illogical reaction of the poor 
apostate. M. Quily, intruded curé of Chéne-bourg, said, in too 
plain language to be repeated here, that M. Loyson’s reform 
meant nothing more nor less than Madame Merriman and their 
child. The governing board deposed the out-spoken rebel; but M. 
Loyson withdrew from active participation with its proceedings. 

Just at this time a stranger asked to be admitted to make 
a retreat at the Grande Chartreuse. He left at the end of 
three days, and a card was found at the foot of a statue of 
our Lady bearing the words, “ Hyacinthe Loyson. Ora pro 
ecclesia.” God only knows what passed in those moments of © 
seclusion. On his return he published his well-known letter 
of August 4, 1874, to the Council of State—in which he resigned 
his parish on the ground that the new Liberal Catholic body 
of Geneva “were neither Catholic in faith, nor Liberal in 


politics.” But he did not hear the voice of the Good Shepherd, 


he did not return to the One Fold. 

On leaving the State Church, M. Loyson had to fall back 
on his old friends the J/omicrs, and thanks to their aid he has 
been able to continue his public worship in the Casino of the 
town. And when at last, refused entry into a Protestant temple 
by the Consistory, he obtained a larger and more suitable 
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building, spite of gigantic posters, the Rev. Father Hyacinth 
(stc.) could only gather a very scanty audience. The great 
Apostle of a Catholic Reformation who could gather around 
him crowds of eager listencrs when he inveighed against the 
Pope, and against celibacy, when he gives a series of sermons on 
the Ten Commandments finds himself speaking in a wilderness. 

At Berne the persecution only waxes more and more fierce. 
The pious Guardian applauds the efforts of Diramey and the 
handful of apostate clergy, who if {they were to seek livings 
in England, we venture to think but few of them would be 
licensed by any Anglican bishop. Marsanche, a subdeacon, 
sent away from the Seminary of Sens, was made parish priest 
at Moismont, and when the other intruded clergy complained 
of this irregularity, Dr. Reinkens ‘kindly set the matter right 
by a sacrilegious ordination. 

The Cathedra pestilentia, or National Catholic faculty, is at 
last opened in Berne, and Professor Friedrich, with a Protestant 
secretary, four foreign and two Swiss professors, train up the 
future hopes of the National Church—some eight young men as 
international as their preceptors, and of whom but one had made 
any previous studies. We know what class of men were put 
in to take the place of the expelled Marian clergy in England. 

Meanwhile the church at Berne, to which the Pope and the 
Catholic sovereigns of Europe had largely contributed, and 
which served as the place of worship of the various legations at 
the capital, has been seized by a popular vote. The Liberal 
register was enlarged by every conceivable stratagem, while 
every Catholic who was not a naturalized subject was prevented 
from voting. Besides which the schismatical law of January 18, 
1874, rendered it impossible for any Catholics to take part 
in the Parochial Council. Similar invasions took place in other 
places. In vain did the minority of the cantonal Grand Conseil 
appeal against the new legislation. The Assembly would not 
even hear the speeches of the Catholic deputies, and cooly told 
them that it was the duty of the State to protect the Liberal 
minority in the Jura against their Ultramontane majority ; and 
that if they rejected the reform, their posterity would bless the 
Government for having freed them from the yoke of Rome! 

At Soleure, when the venerable Abbey of Mariastein had 
been doomed by a popular vote, in which three thousand 
Protestants turned the scale, and the only College where 
Catholic parents could with safety send their children was thus 
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closed, the Jews of a neighbouring village strictly forbade any 
of their community to purchase the goods or property of the 
monks. The Old Catholics, on the contrary, crowded to the 
sale, and celebrated their victory by a noisy feast protracted 
long into the night. 

Geneva, not to be behind Berne, has seized the Church of 
Nétre-Dame. The law had secured this building to the 
Catholics. The new sect demanded it on the ground that they 
alone were recognized as Catholics. President Carteret, who 
had succeeded in obtaining at the last elections a large majority, 
openly said during the debate: “ Ultramontanism is a danger 
to us.) We must fight it by every possible means, wage war 
against it without pity ; it would be a piece of stupidity even to 
think of being just or fair to its followers.” Can we be surprized 
that when these are the ideas of those in power, that the lock- 
smiths should have forced the doors, and that the fruit of so 
much sacrifice and labour should have been torn from the hands 
of its lawful owners ? 

Neither the Evangelical Alliance nor the Houses of Convo- 
cation have as yet made their protest against so lawless a pro- 
ceeding. France, powerless for good, when it dares to remon- 
strate, is reminded insolently of the Pastorals of her Bishops, 
which being unanswerable, are considered an insult to the free 
Republic. England is silent ;* and we cannot but think that the 
Catholics of Great Britain have a duty to fulfil by appealing to 
the honesty and fairness of their countrymen, and rousing them 
to aid in alleviating the persecution and tyranny which are 
making of free Switzerland a second Poland. 


* M. Diramey, alias Pipy, has published a érochure, which the Guardian 
announced a short time back was about to be published in English by a well-known 
High Church firm. It is entitled Préis du mouvement catholique-liberal dans le Jura; 


bernois 1873, 1874. Delémont, 1875. ‘To read it without the commentary of 
notorious facts one would imagine that the writer was the victim, not the tool, of a 
ruthless persecution. The old woman who threw her kneeling-stool at the Roman- 


izing clergy in Scotland has been regarded as a heroine. The apostate who in the pay 
of a tyrannical Government strives to force a reform upon a Catholic population, and 
sacrilegiously to take the place of a faithful and exiled clergy, complains naively of 
the insults which he meets with from a ‘‘ bigotted and Ultramontane” population. 
M. Pipy-Diramey adheres entirely to the Bonn conference, and states that ‘‘the 
Catholics of England (we do not mean the Ultramontanes) have followed with an 
ever-increasing interest our movement, and the constitution of our parishes.” He is 
not, however, spite of so open a confession of Protestantism, quite at ease as to the 
future of his attempt of Catholic reform, menaced as it is by the logical consequence 
of every schism, the Jositivism of so many of its supporters. But we hope to give a 


more complete notice of this singular and melancholy production. 
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PART ITI.—RESTITUTION AND CHARITY. 

WE propose to conclude our notice of the Quarterly Theologian by a 
few remarks in the present paper upon two subjects that exercise him 
sorely and betray him into endless confusion. We confine ourselves to 
these, because it would be quite impossible to follow him through his 
motley mass of disingenuous patchwork without committing ourselves 
to the composition of sundry and lengthy moral treatises. Two of his 
topics, besides, have already been discussed in the pages of the Monru, 
and dealt with sufficiently by anticipation to dispose of the Reviewer's 
blundering and misleading method of handling them. We refer to 
Probabilism and Tyrannicide. The former was treated of in our January 
number of 1868, in a Paper entitled, ‘‘ What is Probabilism ?” and the 
latter in an article contained in the number for March-April, 1873. 

The points to which we shall now direct our readers’ attention are 
Restitution and Charity; subjects to which the Reviewer addresses 
himself more or less from page 72 to 85 of his article. We shall not 
attempt to follow him in all his details, but shall content ourselves, in 
the first place, with laying down the general theological principles 
which govern these matters; and then, in the second place, showing from 
some of the examples adduced by the Reviewer, and from his attempts. 
to understand them, how entirely he is without any intelligent grasp of 
the principles in question. 

To begin with Restitution, which is a part of natural justice, and 
therefore, under certain circumstances, an obligatory duty. All our 
duties spring from the various relations in which we stand, either to 
God, to ourselves, or to our fellow-men. Our duties to our fellow-men 
are of two kinds: duties of justice and duties of charity. Justice is 
defined by Father Gury as a moral virtue, which constantly inclines the 
will to render his rights to another, or to each individual man. The 
intention, then, of justice is to insist that all shall have their due, and to 
maintain due equality amongst men in general, or between man and 
man in particular. Justice, therefore, has regard to such matters as the 
restitution of what has been unjustly taken from another, the reparation 
of injury, abstention from fraud, the keeping of faith in compacts, and 
the maintenance of every man in the full enjoyment of his rights. 
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Again, the duties prescribed by justice are divided into different 
classes, according to the different aspects under which justice is viewed ; 
for there is a legal justice, a distributive justice, a vindictive justice, and 
a commutative justice. The three first refer to the relations of the ruler 
to the subject ; the last, that is, commutative justice, refers, it is suffi- 
cient for our present purpose to say, to the relations between private 
persons. It is under commutative justice alone that cases of restitution 
fall; for restitution simply means the giving back what belongs to 
another person when it has been wrongfully taken from him. Hence it 
follows that for an obligation of restitution to exist, there must exist on 
the other side a right to receive it. 

The obligation to restitution may arise in three ways: from taking 
or receiving what belongs to another unjustly; from unjustly causing 
damage in goods, in person or in character, to another ; or from unjust 
co-operation, which results in either of the above; thus, in matter of 
fact, the last-mentioned ground of restitution resolves itself into one of 
the two former grounds. 

There is still another matter which requires to be made clear in 
connection with the obligation to restitution, and that the more urgently 
because of the utter confusion of mind betrayed by the Reviewer on the 
subject. We refer to the distinction between the /orum Jnternum and 
the Forum Externum. The word /vrum may be taken for jurisdiction, 
or judicial power in general. The /vrum Jnternum refers often entirely, 
always principally, to the secrets of the heart. Thus it is sometimes 
called the Forum Conscientiae, because it takes cognizance of acts by 
which a man, knowing himself in relation to the great law of right and 
wrong, impressed upon his intelligence by the hand of God, conforms 
himself or places himself in opposition to that great law. The pecu- 
liarity of this court is that there is but one witness who is able to give 
testimony. ‘No man knoweth the thoughts of a man save the spirit 
of a man that is within him.” The accused and the accuser are identical. 
But what guarantee is there that the evidence given by such a partial 
witness shall be true? There is this guarantee, and it is abundantly 
sufficient. The absolution given in the tribunal of Penance, the special 
court of this /orum Jnternum, must indeed be pronounced by God’s 
Minister, but God Himself must ratify and execute it. God cannot be 
deceived. If he who accuses himself tells the truth, and is otherwise 
properly disposed, the pardon pronounced will take effect; if he tells 
untruths, the pardon is worthless—nay, worse than worthless, for it adds 
the guilt of sacrilege to his other sins. 

In the Forum Externum, on the other hand, it is the Church or the 
State, each in its respective courts, which both pronounces and executes 
the sentence. The matter to be judged consists of external acts and of 
intentions only so far as they can be judged of from their outward 
expression. The accused may elude by untruths the sentence of such 
a court ; it becomes his interest then to bear false witness. But on the 
other hand, the matter of offence being external, is such that others 
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also can bear testimony to its existence and its nature. Thus, in this 
external court, it is both necessary and possible to hear witnesses other 
than the accused, and to suspect him rather than to*trust him in his 
own cause. 

The bearing of this distinction between the Aorum Jnternum and the 
Forum Externum, more especially upon the question of restitution, will 
be evident from the following principles laid down by Father Gury in 
connection with the obligation to repair any loss that may have been 
unjustly caused to another; in the case, that is, where injury has been 
done to the rights or goods of another person, without any benefit 
accruing to him who causes the injury. It is clear that*the matter of 
restitution pertains both to one Forum and the other; this being so, 
the question naturally arises whether the decisions of the two separate 
courts may not sometimes come into collision. 

Now, the principles that regulate the Forum Conscientiae in this 
matter of restitution are (1) That the action causing the loss for which 
restitution is sought, shall be unjust; for otherwise, where there is no 
violation of strict right, or of commutative justice, no obligation to 
restitution can exist. If John’s cattle damage a field unjustly occupied 
by James, whatever restitution may be due, it is certainly not due to 
James. (2) Then, the action causing the loss, must be the truly effica- 
cious cause; must be such, that is, that the loss can be truly said to 
follow from it ; and also, that it be truly imputed to the person incrimi- 
nated. For clearly, no action can be imputed to a person unless it be 
his own proper action; nor can the loss resulting from any action be 
attributed to the doer, unless that action be the true and efficacious 
cause of damage. ‘Thus, if William gives Peter a sword without the 
slightest suspicion that Peter will make bad use of it, could William for 
one moment be accounted responsible for the murder committed by 
Peter with that sword, or for the damage resulting to the family of the 
murdered man? Or again, suppose Edward rushes hastily into the 
middle of the Strand to save a child’s life that is in danger of being run 
over, and by so doing causes a carriage-horse to take fright and rush 
through the plate glass of a jeweller’s window, to the sore detriment of 
both window and carriage; would any one in his senses say that Edward 
would be liable to restitution? His praiseworthy action would be said 
to be the accidental, but certainly not the efficacious cause of the loss 
ensuing; it could not be imputed to him with a view to restitution in 
any real sense. 

But let us vary the supposition. Instead of a man engaged in a 
benevolent action, take the case of a thief who has been detected in the 
very act, and is rushing across the street with the police ‘in full pursuit. 
A dog, terrified by the uproar takes to flight, and dashes amongst the 
legs of the horses of a passing carriage. The catastrophe supposed 
in the last case is repeated ; horses and carriage, and windows, and 
jewels, come to great grief. Who is responsible for the damage? 
Would any court of justice in the world say that the thief was? The 
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unjust action which was the origin of the whole affair, was obviously 
of such a kind that no ingenuity could twist it into the relation of 
efficacious cause with respect to the remote consequences that followed 
from it. As far as these consequences are concerned, the whole thing 
can only be regarded as accidental. Nor again, is the connection of 
the consequences with the act of pilfering so close, as in any way to 
imply the omission of any prudent precaution that might have prevented 
the disaster. The results were beyond the ordinary range of human 
prevision ; there could be, therefore, no valid plea of negligence against 
the culprit, nor again of evil intention. The whole occurrence in the 
street could not but be utterly unforeseen. 

All this brings us to another condition that theologians require that 
the obligation of restitution may lie in any given case, at least in fore 
interno. The damificatory act must be theologically culpable. By 
theological fault is understood a fault which in the forum of conscience 
involves an offence against God, either mortal or venial. 

There is also according to the Roman law a fault that is called 
juridical, which involves some degree of negligence, varying in degree, 
by which loss is entailed on another in person or property. Now, 
it is clear that such negligence may involve sin, or it may not; 
it may arise from sheer inadvertence, without the slightest prevision, 
even in a confused way, of the evil consequences that may ensue from 
it ; or,it may be negligence voluntarily allowed with the bad intention 
of bringing about the very consequences that follow. Of such intention 
the Forum externum, conversant as it is with external acts, can take no 
cognizance ; nor again can it judge of the measure of advertence or 
inadvertence. The forum externum can only proceed by the con- 
structive method ; judge, that is, whether such external indications 
exist, as to justify the imputation of negligence or evil intention. If 
such indications are sufficiently ascertained, then the presence of 
negligence or bad intention is considered to be sufficiently made out 
for all egal purposes. 

On the other hand, in the forum of conscience, the conscience 
itself claims to be heard, and appeals to the judge that judges righteous 
judgment in the last resort, when cases of this kind occur. 

Occasionally, then the two judicatures will come into collision, and 
the Forum Jnternum will sometimes pronounce the accused guiltless 
and free from all obligation, when the /orum LExternum judges him 
to be guilty, and burdens him with the obligation of restitution. At 
the same time the Inner Forum is careful to uphold the authority of 
the Outer Forum, and acts upon the principle that, where the fact of 
negligence has been established, even though inadvertent and free from 
all bad intention, and the sentence of a court of law has imposed the 
obligation of restitution, then such sentence is also binding in fore 
conscientiae; and this on the broad ground that the public security depends 
on obedience in such cases, and therefore obedience cannot be with- 
held. The exception, however, must always be made of the case 
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where there is a false presumption of fact, for the law always pre- 
supposes the fact, something that has been done, in which negligence has 
intervened, though possibly without blame in the Forum of Conscience. 
But if such fact be falsely imputed, then the sentence is unjust, and can 
carry no obligation to restitution with it. Such briefly is the teaching 
of Father Gury on ‘this subject.? 

Having laid down these principles let us now turn to the Reviewer's 
examples and interpretations. But, in the first place let us premise, 
that the explanation we have given, of the distinction between the 
Forum Externum and the Forum Internum, at once shows the futility 
and untruthfulness of the derogatory expressions with which the 
Reviewer so plentifully interlards his pages. These expressions are 
inspired by his estimate of “‘that capital feature of the Jesuit doctrine, 
providing the unfailing sanction for laxness in the application of 
principles, namely, the unlimited discretion accorded to the individual 
in assertion of justificatory pleas.”* Thus we have phrases like these 
used with reference to a penitent in the tribunal of penance, “ provided 
he will allege ;” “the unlimited discretion accorded to the individual ;” 
“will possess an inward disposition;” “that a person should vehe- 
mently affirm ;” and so forth; the object of foisting such phrases into, 
or of connecting them with Gury’s text, being entirely to falsify his 
decisions as interpreted by the principles that he lays down. They 
refer of course to the solemn act by which a penitent by his own act 
and deed constitutes himself a criminal in some degree or other before 
God; he opens his mind to his confessor, and it then beconies the 
confessor’s part not to be satisfied with allegations, or vehement 
assertions, or any amount of professions; but to judge that the 
penitent is sincere and truthful in his statements and accusations. 
Even, when satisfied on this point, his subsequent action can only be 
equivalently interpreted in some such fashion as this. ‘‘ Well, I accept 
the truth of your statements, and in consequence I can only declare 
that this or that obligation rests upon you in the matter of commutative 
justice—for it is that which we are discussing at present—or that you are 
free from all obligation ; but then remember after all that you are here 
speaking especially before God, and He will judge all this just as it is. 
If such be the true testimony of your conscience, He will ratify what 
I have done and decided ; if it be false, you will have to answer to 
Him. Upon your own soul be the responsibility.” Either conscience 
is to have something to say in such matters or it is not. If the latter, 
then cadit guestio; if the former, then we cannot conceive any other 
manner in which its claims can be recognized and its dictates allowed 
their due weight than that which is based on the principles of Catholic 
theology on the subject. And these principles are, that man knowing 
himself, and not only knowing himself but knowing himself relatively to 
God and to God’s law, is ultimately responsible for his own judgments. 
His judgments when according to such knowledge, are the practical 


1 Gury, De Jure et Justitia, cap. ii. art. 1, 2. . 2. 
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guide of his life. When in practical opposition to such knowledge, 
they are the grounds of his final condemnation. Nothing can release 
him from this responsibility of standing or falling by the judgments 
formed at every moment in the innermost recesses of his intellect and 
heart. No mere human law can oblige or absolve, where the practical 
dictates of man thus consciously acting, acting that is with the full 
knowledge of himself, of his relations, and of the facts in any particular 
case, pronounce against obligation or absolution. It is into this 
supreme court of conscience that a man puts himself when he enters 
the tribunal of penance, and according to the true dictates of his 
conscious intelligence in that tribunal he must stand or fall. If then 
our readers would substitute the word “is” for the misleading expres- 
sions so freely used by the Reviewer, or rather so ignorantly and unfairly 
inserted into Gury’s text, such as “if he but professes,” “‘if he alleges,” 
and so forth; they would find that doctrines, which according to the 
Reviewer’s method of handling them, seem to outrage every right 
instinct, resolve themselves into conclusions in agreement with the 
highest right and the soundest common sense. 

Now for one or two of the Reviewer’s examples; we shall not weary 
our readers with many. ‘The first we shall cite is that of Quirinus, 
which the Reviewer introduces with the following remark: “The 
following exemplification of what roguery may perpetrate with every 
security against disturbance of conscience, will probably seem yet 
stranger.” Who says that the act that the Reviewer proceeds to 
comment upon can be “perpetrated without disturbance of conscience?” 
Certainly not Father Gury ; certainly no Catholic moralist. The man 
would be guilty of sin who did such act, and would be amenable 
to God in the forum of conscience for it. But sin is one thing, and 
the effects of sin, as affecting the question of commutative justice, 
another. The man would be a sinner before God, most certainly ; 
but would the obligation of repairing the damage following upon his 
bad act exist in such a case? That is the question Father Gury 
considers, and not whether there would be disturbance of conscience 
or not. Disturbance of conscience there must be, if the malefactor 
ever came to reflect. But this is only one other instance of the 
helpless incapacity of the Reviewer to see the most common dis- 
tinctions. If he dislikes the charge of ignorance, we can offer no 
other alternative than that of wicked and criminal misrepresentation. 
There is no middle term between these two extremes. 

But let us have the case. It is this. “Quirinus, with the intention 
to steal a piece of cloth, breaks into a shop at night and lights a candle, 
taking due precaution to guard against the danger of fire; but by some 
sudden chance, for instance the leap ofa cat, the candle is pitched 
into the straw ; quickly the whole shop is in flames, and the thief taking 
flight only just gets off safe. What about Quirinus? Why he is 4adle 
to nothing, inasmuch as he never contemplated the danger. He is 
certainly not liable for the cloth it was his intention to steal, even 
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though he had laid his hand on it, for its destruction is also involun- 
tary ; neither is the seizing of the cloth the cause of the injury, nor did 
the carrying of the candle create the immediate peril of conflagration, 
sufficient care having been employed.”* 

Now, as has been said, there is no question here about the sin of 
Quirinus. That is clear and admitted. The sole question is about 
the damages ensuing. Js he liable to restitution ; and, if so, to what 
amount of restitution? Gury’s reply is that he is not liable at all; 
and for the two-fold reason, that in the first place the theft of the 
cloth had not been accomplished ; and in the second place, the con- 
flagration could not be attributed to the criminal act of trespass of 
which he had been guilty by his burglarious entrance into the house, 
for conflagrations do not follow upon acts of that kind in the ordinary 
course of things. Nor, again, however guilty he was in his burglary, as 
far as the fire was concerned no fault, either theological or juridical, can 
be attributed to Quirinus, for there was no intention to burn the house; 
and not only that, he had taken all the ordinary, prudent precautions 
against such an occurence. We are not sufficiently versed in English 
Common Law to offer a definite opinion on the question as to how far 
the presence of Quirinus in the house with a felonious intention would 
affect the question of consequential damages. It is certain that the 
charge of arson could not be sustained. And it is equally certain that 
the question of wilfulness or inadvertence enters into the estimate of 
damages from trespass, as well as in cases of consequential damages 
in breaches of contract. Thus Chitty says that a claim for such 
damages may be made good, “provided such damages may be fairly 
and reasonably considered, either as arising naturally—z.¢., according to 
the usual course of things—from the breach of contract itself, or may 
reasonably be supposed to have been in the contemplation of the 
parties, at the time they made the contract, as the probable result of 
the breach of it.”* Here the element of absence of wilfulness and of 
advertence is fully admitted in abatement; but how far an English 
court would carry it in the present case we do not undertake to 
decide. 

The Reviewer next rises to a great height of moral indignation at 
Gury’s doctrine of Extreme Necessity. 

Just as for the probability of opinions and the invincibility of ignorance, 
so also the determining test for the plea of authorising an invasion of other 
people’s property rests on the zfse dzxit of the party interested in exemption 
from established law ; for who can verify the existence of an inward appre- 
hension as to necessity being zmmznent? All that is wanted in the eyes 
of Gury is, that a person should vehemently affirm his having been prompted 
by some inscrutable dread of threatened distress. Of necessity, itself, 
however, a definition is given. It is of three degrees : ordinary, in which 
pauper mendicants as a rule find themselves ; grave, in which life is kept up 
with great labour ; and ‘extreme, in which life itself is in risk.’ An indi- 
vidual in this last plight is pronounced to be entitled ‘to make use of as 

* P. 9s. 
* Blackstone, Com. iii. bk, iii. c. 12; Chitty, Law of Contracts, p. 810. 
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much of another person’s property as may suffice for relieving himself from 
the said necessity, on the ground that division of goods, however tt may 
have been made, never can derogate from the natural right appertaining to 
every one to provide for himself, when suffering from extreme necessity. 
In such circumstances all things therefore become common, so that any one 
receiving another persen’s property for his own succour receives a truly 
common thing which he converts into his own, just as tf thts were happening 
before the division of goods. Consequently he commits no theft (p. 76). 


We have here, in the first place, one of those disgraceful falsifica- 
tions of Gury’s doctrine, and not his alone, but that of St. Thomas 
and St. Alphonsus as well, of which we have already so many times 
convicted the Reviewer. In the present case, however, he convicts 
himself. He states what according to Gury extreme necessity is ; that, 
namely, in which a man’s life is in peril from want; and then Gury’s 
doctrine that a man in this plight may take what is required 
to sustain life without being guilty of the sin of theft. This doctrine 
is twisted into a case of conscience after the act—as to whether a man 
when he took something belonging to another, really was in extreme 
necessity or not, and if so how it can be verified. We reply as before, 
in no other way than by the testimony of a man’s conscience speaking 
before God, accompanied by such indications as justify a prudent 
judgment of veracity. But to twist the matter into a case of this 
kind is to alter the whole issue of the question. It is not the question 
whether this man or that is sincere in stating that he was on a certain 
occasion in extreme necessity, and took something belonging to another 
to relieve it, but whether,!granting the fact that a man ¢s in such necessity, 
the taking so much as enables him to sustain life is a sin and a theft 
or not. It is no question as to whether a man “ vehemently affirms,” 
or is “ prompted by inscrutable dread of threatened distress ;”® but whether 
he zs in actual, not threatened distress; whether in one word he is 
starving, and within a few hours of the end of his life unless his 
hunger be relieved. In such a case Gury says, the starving wretch 
who snatches a loaf from the baker’s stall does not commit the sin 
of theft ; and that, as we have seen, on the ground that the law of 
property yields in such an emergency to the great law by which every 
one has a right to his life. Property then becomes common, so far 
as such community is necessary to meet the exigencies of the case. 

Nor is Gury alone in holding this principle. Paley makes state- 
ments that lead directly up to it. He says, speaking on what the 
right of property is founded ; “‘We now speak of Property in Land ; 
and there is a difficulty in explaining the origin of this property con- 
sistently with the law of nature; for the land was once, no doubt, 
common, and the question is, how any particular part of it could justly 
be taken out of the common, and so appropriated to the first owner, as 
to give him a better right to it than others, and what is more to exclude 
all others from it.”® Subsequently Paley states that ‘‘the real founda- 
tion of our right is ‘Ae Law of the Land.” Property then rests on 


® The italics are ours. ® Moral, Phil. bk. iii. c. 4. 
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positive law, according to this ; the right that a man has to his life, and 
therefore the means of life, rests on natural law; therefore in a case 
of collision between the two the inferior must yield to the superior ; 
positive law to the law of nature. 

But this is not all. Paley bases the obligation to bestow relief 
on the poor precisely on this principle. He says—‘“ Besides this, the 
poor have a claim founded in the law of nature which may be thus 
explained : All things were originally common. No one being able ta 
produce a charter from heaven, had any better title to a particular 
possession than his next neighbour. There were reasons for mankind’s 
agreeing upon a separation of this common fund ; and God for these 
reasons is supposed to have ratified. But this separation was made and 
consented to upon the expectation and condition that every one should 
have left a sufficiency for his subsistence, or the means of procuring 
it: and as no fixed laws for the regulation of property can be so 
contrived as to provide for the relief of every case and distress which 
may arise, these cases and distresses, when their right and share in the 
stock was given up or taken from them, were supposed to be left to the 
voluntary bounty of those who might be acquainted with the exigencies 
of their situation, and in the way of affording assistance. And, there- 
fore, when the partition of property is rigidly maintained against the 
claims of indolence (stc) and distress, it is maintained in opposition 
to the intention of those who made it, and to As Who is Supreme 
Proprietor of everything, and Who has filled the world with plenteous- 
ness, for the sustentation and comfort of all whom He sends into it.”* 

Again, Dr. Whewell, speaking of cases of necessity, says— 

In such cases it has been decided by the Roman Law and its com- 
mentators, that the Right of Property must give way. Necessity, they say, 
overrules all laws. But this is to be required only in extreme cases, when 
all other courses fail. To which is added by most Jurists, that when it 
is possible, restitution is to be made for the damage committed. A like 
rule is recognized in English Law. 

It has been held by some English lawyers, that a starving man may 
justly take food ; but others deny that such a necessity gives a right ; inas- 
much as the poor are otherwise provided for by Law.® 


This last is Blackstone’s doctrine. But notwithstanding Poor Laws 
and charitable organizations, every now and then we hear of some 
poor wretch’s being found stiff and stark, and wasted to a skeleton 
under an archway on a bitter winter’s morning. How did poor laws 
and flowing soup kitchens help that poor soul in the last bitter agony of 
hunger and thirst ? If you tell us that such a man was guilty of sin before 
God for stretching out his hand to a loaf to save himself in his bitter 
extremity, we can only say in the name of outraged humanity, and in 
the name of the God of love and mercy, “Out upon you, hypocrites ! 
you forget that man was not made for the law, but the law for man.” 

7 Moral Fhil. bk. iii. p. 2, c. 5. 

8 Elements of Morality, n. 700. Cambridge, 1864. Whewell cites in support 
of these statements, Grotius ii. 2, 6, 4; Kent’s Commentaries, ii. 338, bk. iv. 32. 
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This is certainly true of all human law; a truth borne out in the 
present case},by that eternal law according to which man has been 
fashioned, and ,which alone is a rule of life that admits of no dispensa- 
tion. Of course what has been said would have much greater force 
where poor laws do not exist. 

The passage that we have been discussing is followed by another 
page filled with base insinuations on the subject of Communism, the 
presence of which the Reviewer affects to detect under the above 
principle of Roman Law. Communism we have always understood to 
mean the denial of the rights of private property altogether. To attempt 
to confound this with the above principle as applied and confined to 
the case of extreme necessity, betrays the source of the writer’s inspira- 
tion. It is merely one more shaft drawn from the quiver of German 
misrepresentation ; it is worthy of Bismarck and his unprincipled crew of 
slaves and sycophants, but shameful as proceeding from one of free 
English blood. Mistranslations and blunders as usual abound in the 
page in question; but out of mercy to our readers we abstain from 
exposing them. We pass, therefore, on to one other topic, that we shall 
constrain ourselves to touch upon as briefly as possible. 

The Reviewer has, as we have seen, been placing the law above all 
the dictates of what we should call charity in the preceding case. He 
now passes to the other extreme, and gives charity a development 
that might have very uncomfortable consequences in respect of some 
of his readers, if fuliy realized in actual practice. We will let him 
speak for himself. 


Amongst not a few Christians it has become an accredited notion that 
charity is a virtue of capital merit ; but if we accept Father Gury’s ruling 
we can hardly avoid looking upon it as a trivial, if not a downright silly 
practice. In the section devoted to a definition of what is demanded by 
love of one’s neighbour, we find the following canon : “ First Rule—Every 
one is bound s¢mply and absolutely to love himself more than his neighbour, 
for the reason that every one stands nearer to himself than does any one 
else. Hence, love of oneself is by Christ laid down as the standard for love 
of a neighbour— Love thy neighbour as thyself. ‘This, besides, is clear from 
the natural and insuperable disposition to love oneself more than one’s 
neighbour, whence the common maxim—Charvily, well understood, begins at 
home.” In Montaigne or La Rochefoucauld such a sentence would have 
sounded not out of character, but in an approved “handbook of morals,” 
it falls on us with a rather startling ring (p. 72). 


With a startling ring doubtless in empty heads, but not in others 
it would seem. A Catholic theologian regards man as a being composed 
of soul and body, and believes that the end of his creation is the 
union of the soul with God in eternity. This end indicates man’s place 
in the divine order of creation, and it supplies also the divine rule 
of his being and of his life. For a man, therefore, to prefer anything 
to the attainment of this end, or to speak in ordinary terms, to his 
own salvation, would put him out of harmony with the divine order, 
and be a breach of that highest charity by which he is united to 
God even in this world, and is intended to be united to Him in fullest 
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measure in the world to come. It would therefore be a violation of 
God’s order, a contravention of His designs, a contradiction to the 
fundamental principles of his own being, for a man to love in this 
sense any created thing as much as himself. And this is the meaning 
of the somewhat subtle reasoning by which St. Thomas arrives at the 
same conclusion. He says, “A man loves God as the principle of 
good, which is blessedness ; he loves himself, as a sharer in that good ; 
but he loves his neighbour as associated with himself in the enjoyment 
of the same good. But it is a weightier motive for loving to parti- 
cipate of blessedness in oneself than to have a fellow-sharer in that 
blessedness ; just as unity transcends union: therefore a man by 
virtue of charity ought to love himself more than his neighbour.”® 
In other words, God is the Supreme Source and the Supreme Object 
of love; to be united to Him, therefore, in one’s own person must 
supply a greater motive of love and gratitude than the mere fellow- 
ship of another with us in the same union and resulting blessedness. 

The full bearing of this doctrine will be brought home to us more 
clearly by considering Gury’s rules in regard to the order of charity ; 
rules which the Reviewer as usual garbles and misrepresents. Thus 
Gury says that we must succour our neighbour in extreme spiritual 
necessity, that is, where his salvation is at stake, even at the risk 
of our own life; and this for the reason that the eternal life of our 
neighbour is of higher value than our own temporal life. 

On the other hand, in extreme temporal necessity, where, that is, 
there is danger of temporal life, we are bound to succour our neighbour 
at the risk of great loss, but not of the greatest ; of laying down our 
own lives, for instance ; for this exceeds the demands of duly ordered 
charity. 

These instances are sufficient to illustrate the meaning of the 
maxim, ‘‘ Charity, well understood, begins at home.” In other words, 
the prescription, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” even 
if taken to involve equality of affection as regards our neighbour and 
ourselves, cannot be taken to mean equality as to effects. To suppose 
that a man is bound to show the reality of his love for his neighbour in 
the only way in which it can be shown, by its real effects, in precisely 
equal measure, first to himself and then to each man and woman in 
the world, would be a simple absurdity, which it requires no words 
to expose. There must therefore be order in giving effect to our 
love for our neighbour, and if so, such order must have a starting 
point ; and where can that starting point be but in ourselves ? 

What has been said is borne out by Protestant divines. Pole 
in his Synopsis, commenting on the words “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” after a preliminary discussion of the text, in which 
he says it is not prescribed, “more than thyself, that is, in the same 
order of benefits, but we ought to sacrifice our lesser good for the 
greater good of our neighbour ; thus for our brethren, that is for their 

® St. Thomas, 2. 2. q. 26. a 4. 
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salvation, we ought to lay down our temporal life,” so agreeing with 
Gury’s rule; goes on to add: “Christ here wished two things ; 
(1) To correct that vice of selfishness by which, to the neglect of 
others, we care only for ourselves; (2) to prescribe the mode of 
loving our neighbour. He therefore here places our neighbours on 
an equal footing with ourselves, and joins each and all in one body and 
as in one mutual embrace. But if you understand by this that we 
should regard all with the same love as ourselves, it would follow that 
there are no degrees of love, but that all are to be equally loved, 
since the love with which we love ourselves is one. The meaning 
therefore is, as has been said, Be thou thyself the measure of thy 
love to thy neighbour. Love each as thou wouldst be loved by them 
wert thou in their place.” 

We have in the new Whole Duty of Man the following pas- 
sage: “In like manner, the duty to love our neighbour as ourselves 
is not, either that we should love any neighbour with equal 
tenderness as ourselves—for that I conceive is hardly possible— 
or that we should love every neighbour alike, which, if we suppose 
possible, were neither just nor natural ; or that we should do for our 
neighbour all that he now does or that we, if in his circumstances, 
might perhaps wish and desire to be done for ourselves, for such 
desires may be irregular, or if not sinful, yet unreasonable ; but it 
is to do all that for him which, were our case his and his ours, we 
should in reason expect and be glad to have done to ourselves.” ! 

So again, Butler, in his second sermon upon the iove of our 
neighbour, on the hypothesis that an equality of affection is com- 
manded, shows that even so there must be inequality of effects, from 
the very constitution of man’s nature, as regards our love to ourselves 
and our love to our neighbour; and that for the sole reason that no 
man can be closer to any one than to himself. The passage is some- 
what long, but it is worth quoting at length— 


If the words “as thyself” were to be understood of an equality of 
affection, it would not be attended with those consequences which perhaps 
may be thought to follow from it. Suppose a person to have the same 
settled regard to others as to himself; that in every deliberate scheme or 
pursuit he took their interest into account in the same degree as his own, so 
far as an equality of affection would produce this ; yet he would, in fact, and 
ought to be, much more taken up and employed about himself, and his own 
concerns, than about others and their interests. For, besides the one 
common affection towards himself and his neighbour, he would have several 
other particular affections, passiens, and appetites which he could not 
possibly fecl in common both for himself and for others. Now these 
sensations themselves very much employ us, and have perhaps as great an 
influence as self-love. So far indeed as self-love and cool reflection upon 
what is for our interest, would set us on work to gain a supply of our own 
wants ; so far the love of our neighbour would make us do the same for 
him ; but the degree in which we are put upon seeking and making use of 
the means of gratification, by the feeling of those affections, appetites, and 
passions, must necessarily be peculiar to ourselves. 


10 Sunday xii. 
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That there are particular passions (suppose shame, resentment) which 
men seem to have, and feel in common both for themselves and others, 
makes no alteration in respect to those passions and appetites which cannot 
possibly be thus felt in common. From hence (and perhaps more things of 
the like kind might be mentioned) it follows, that though there were an 
equality of affection to both, yet regard to ourselves would be more prevalent 
than attention to the concerns of others. 

And from moral considerations it ought to be so, supposing still the 
equality of affection to be commanded; because we are in a peculiar 
manner, as I may speak, intrusted with ourselves ; and therefore care of our 
own interest, as well as of our conduct, particularly belongs to us. 

To these things must be added that moral obligations can extend no 
further than to natural possibilities. Now we have a perception of our own 
interests, like consciousness of our own existence, which we always carry 
about with us; and which, in its continuation, kind, and degree, seems 
impossible to be felt in respect to the interests of others. 

From all these things it fully appears, that though we were to love our 
neighbour in the same degree as we love ourselves, so far as this is possible ; 
yet the care of ourselves, of the individual, would not be neglected ; the 
apprehended danger of which seems to be the only objection against under- 
standing the precept in this strict sense. 


In a word, the view taken by Catholic divines on the question may 
be summed up in the words of St. Thomas, that “the love a man bears 
to himself is as it were the exemplar of the love which he bears to 
others. But the example is higher in degree than that which is moulded 
on the example. ‘Therefore a man ought out of charity to love himself 
more than his neighbour.” In fact the words of our Lord in the text 
under consideration denote similitude rather than equality. 

We will venture to notice one more passage— 


To clear away all ambiguity, Father Gury explains that acts of charity 
are incumbent only on those who “are tolerably well off, and either the 
absolute lords and administrators of their properties ;” and that in cases of 
ordinary necessity, the obligations of charity cannot involve more than 
certain assistance, “out of superfluities, to the extent of some privation of 
pleasures.” Even in cases of “extreme necessity ... no one is bound to 
lay out any large sum of money for relieving a poor man from peril of 
death.” Only in cases of the gravest necessity does a call exist for some 
contribution “out of the strict necessaries for the donor’s station,” which are 
enumerated as comprising not merely “what is needful for the education of 
the family, but also the maintenance of servants, the reception of guests, the 
cost of fitting presents, and of customary entertainments.” It seems to us 
that in virtue of this definition of “necessaries,” any one disinclined to 
charity might escape its calls on the plea of impecuniosity, while this had 
been artfully incurred by wasteful expenditure on lavish feastings, with the 
express view of securing a plea which must be held valid by a Jesuit 
confessor for shirking an irksome obligation. For Father Gury lays it down 
distinctly, that no evil intention can render wicked any deed which in itself 
must not by nature be necessarily evil—a proposition illustrated by various 
remarkable exemplifications. A judge is declared free from blame who may 
have condemned a murderer to death, though he was actuated in pro- 
nouncing the sentence by personal hatred, because the sentence was within 
his legal attributes (pp. 72, 73). 


Now here, first of all, in the edition of Gury before us, the words 


“‘who are tolerably well of,” do not occur. Then as to almsgiving, 
the whole question discussed by Gury is that of strict obligation, and 


1 T, i, p. 222. Rome, 1866. 
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not that of voluntary generosity. He states that there exists a true and 
real precept imposing the obligation of almsgiving; and that this 
obligation is under pain of mortal sin in cases of extreme or of grave 
necessity ; and then proceeds to consider what is the precise measure of 
strict obligation under the varied circumstances of those upon whom 
the precept rests. We cannot follow the Reviewer into details, but we 
assert without fear of contradiction that if any one will study Father 
Gury’s exposition of the subject, they will find his requirements rise 
beyond what it is to be feared is the common practice of the world in 
the matter of almsdeeds. 

We pause a moment again to point out another instance in this 
passage of the dishonest distortion and mixing up of things that have 
no connection that prevade the whole article. A man, it is stated, 
may, on the plea of impecuniosity, brought on by his own wasteful 
expenditure, indulged in simply in order to evade the obligation of 
almsgiving, shirk an irksome duty with the approbation of a Jesuit 
confessor. He might so act, but whether with or without the consent of 
a Jesuit or any other confessor, he would do so at the expense of 
mortal sin. Moreover we are certain that no confessor who had 
studied Gury could approve such an evasion of a solemn obligation. 
Then comes the old story that “no evil intention can render wicked 
any deed which in itself must not by nature be necessarily evil.” 
Gury says no such thing. He is speaking of justice, and not of 
wickedness in general. The case of the jndge is, where he justly 
and legally sentences a murderer to death; in such a case, though 
his breast may be filled with rancorous hatred against the criminal, 
his judicial act is no infringement of the murderer’s rights, and there- 
fore no offence against justice. There can therefore be no question 
of damages; no obligation to restitution. Sin there is; wickedness 
there is; but he must answer for that to God. In such a case Gury 
says, the evil intention could not make an act unjust, é#justum, which 
was just in itself. The intention was sinful ; though not a sin against 
justice. The judge therefore is not declared free from blame, but only 
from the effects of a sin against justice. !? , 

Other inaccuracies and interpolations might be pointed out in 
the above citation. For instance, the Reviewer uses the words absolute 
lords, so as to convey the impression that only very wealthy persons 
are bound; whereas Gury uses the phrase in antithesis to wives, 
children, and servants, with reference of course to their master’s 
property. Again, the words “to the extent of some privation of 
pleasures,” are not found in our edition of Gury. 

We cannot conclude this subject however without a few remarks 
on this new view of charity and almsgiving, thus given to the world 
under the auspices of the Quarterly. According to the Reviewer, 
charity and almsgiving would seen to be convertible terms; and as 
he repudiates the maxim that you are bound to love yourself more 


13 Gury, t. i. p. §92. 
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than your neighbour, he must be held to admit that he is bound to 
love his neighbour as much if not more than himself. What a vista 
resplendent with the rectification of the abuses and miseries of ages, 
is thus opened out to the poor human race! Father Gury indeed 
does state that we are: bound to help our neighbour in his extreme 
spiritual necessity at the risk of our life; and in his extreme temporal 
necessity generally at great though not excessive loss to ourselves ; 
but this does not satisfy the expansive benevolence of the Reviewer. 
He can only show his appreciation of these rules by falsely saying that 
a man is, according to Gury, bound to prefer any want however slight 
of his own, to any need however great of lis neighbour. Poor 
Father Gury’s rules are all too narrow for his large heart. Let then 
the sounds of joy and gladness be heard in St. Giles’, and Whitechapel, 
and the Isle of Dogs! The Gospel according to the Quarter/y has gone 
forth: the golden age has come. Violets will bloom in the Seven 
Dials ; and the rose and the honeysuckle shed sweetness in Spital- 
fields. It is now no matter of generous self-sacrifice to help your 
poverty-stricken neighbours ; you are bound to to divest yourself 
of appliances generally thought to be necessary for your station in 
life at the cry of ordinary need. The great Conservative party will 
no doubt at once respond to the new revelation; its peers and 
members will lay aside their carriages and prancing steeds, and modestly 
go down to the House on velocipedes; while the Radicals not to 
be outdone, will go on foot to St. Stephen’s in goloshes and waterproofs, 
with cotton umbrellas in their hands. As for the aristocratic Whigs, 
how they shall comport themselves under the change, we must leave 
to the grave decision of Earl Russell at the least. We might suggest 
a line of omnibuses, from which, despite the name, the general public 
should be rigidly excluded. But then, being only of enslaved intellects, 
our suggestion would most probably be at once laughed to scorn. 
Mayfair will languish and Belgravia become a wilderness; the turtles 
will gambol uncaptured in tropic seas; Mansion House banquets will 
subside into frugal suppers, and there will be no demand for citrate 
of magnesia or Holloway’s pills. Rookeries will disappear, and the 
festering dens of poverty, of wretchedness, and of crime will be swept 
away; starving men and women will no longer slink into quiet corners 
to die, nor will the muddy waters of the Thames agai. be appealed 
to by the desperate leap to quench the last gnawings of hunger, and 
still the bursting brain. 

We shall not grieve over such results; on the contrary we shall 
rejoice at them. The old Catholic teaching that men should not 
be satisfied with the bare discharge of strict obligation, but should 
stretch beyond that in the spirit of generous self-denial, has no doubt 
been a teaching fruitful of untold good and blessing to the poor 
and needy, so much so that we seem to have recollections of reproaches 
being levelled at it as something quite overdone ; but notwithstanding 
it cannot be said to have done all that might have been done, or 
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reduced the mass of misery to a minimum in the world. Let us 
trust that the new principles of strict obligation will have better 
success. 

At the same time we are haunted by an uncomfortable misgiving. 
We seem to remember hearing within the last year or two of moneys 
left for pious and charitable purposes being confiscated for the uses 
of the State, or otherwise diverted from the objects to which the 
donors had devoted them. Communities of men and women too, 
who had dedicated their lives, given up not their substance only, 
but themselves, to the work of relieving human distress, have been 
driven out of European lands, and their loving labours thus frustrated 
and brought to nought. What we fear is that this spirit of Swiss 
honesty, Italian uprightness, and German culture will militate against 
the grand future that has been opened to mankind. But no doubt 
the Reviewer is deeper in secrets of this kind than we are, and 
we can only express the hope that our apprehensions will prove 
groundless. 

There is one other point upon which we will touch very briefly. 
The Reviewer says: “It is declared that every soldier who consents 
to serve in an unjust war will be drect/y chargeable with responsibility 
for every act of injury perpetrated by himself individually during its 
course, and proportionally for the total injury wrought by the army ; 
thus introducing a principle absolutely subversive of all military 
discipline, that at every call to arms each soldier is to make himself 
judge whether to obey it will be in accordance with his conscience.” 

So then it seems soldiers are to leave conscience behind them when 
they enter the ranks, and to content themselves with killing any one 
they are told to kill. An army is to be regarded in fact as a collection 
of bravos. And perhaps this is only the necessary sequence of the vast 
system of standing armies that oppresses the world. At any rate it is 
well to have this principle avowed and plainly put before us. 

But it is not thus that Catholic theologians look upon war and 
the soldier’s trade. According to them war is the last weapon in the 
hands of justice, and can only be used justly. And every soldier 
can demand some guarantee, and ought to demand it, that the war 
in which he is asked to engage is just. This guarantee is, that due 
examination into the causes of the war has been made by the 
competent authorities, that reparation has been sought for at the hands 
of the aggressor, and that a solemn judicial pronouncement, after all 
such preliminary steps duly taken, has issued, sanctioning the decla- 
ration of war. Upon such a guarantee every soldier can, and is bound 
to form his conscience as to the justice of the war in which he engages; 
if such guarantee is wanting, war not having been declared in legal 
form, he cannot embark in it with a safe conscience. Legal decla- 
tion of war is not a final proof of the justice of the war, but it furnishes 
the presumption of that justice sufficiently for the formation of the 
conscience of the soldier and of the nation. Such presumption would 
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not yield to anything short of ‘positive proof of the injustice of the war. 
Such is the teaching of Father Gury and of Catholic theologians generally 
on this subject. Nor of Catholic theologians alone. Grotius, for instance, 
says, “That if soldiers were certain that the prince was doubtful as 
to the justice of the war, it would not be lawful for them to fight, 
how much soever they might be his subjects, because such war would 
be unjust; just in the same way as a lictor could not lawfully execute 
the sentence of a judge that he knew to be unjust.” 

In a very able paper in the [Vestminster Review * Mr. F. W. Newman 
says, “There is no more fundamental principle of freedom (for it is even 
admitted under despotism), than that no nation shall be dragged into a 
war by its executive against its will and judgment ;” and he proceeds to 
show by a mass of precedents collected by Mr. Toulmin Smith, that in 
former times the greatest care was taken to give those who engaged in a 
war the guarantee spoken of above. It was not left in old England, to 
the freaks and perverse judgment of a practically irresponsible minister 
to drag the country into war, but the consent of the Great Council 
and of the Parliament elicited after due examination into its causes, 
was necessary before a war could be lawfully entered upon. And we 
know that the first Chinese war was branded by the English courts as 
piracy because the steps necessary to guarantee its justice had been 
neglected. But this is too large a subject to discuss in the present 
article. 

We cannot follow the Reviewer into further details ; but we trust 
that sufficient has been said to show his utter untrustworthiness, his 
total incapacity in any point of view to speak on the subject with which 
in an evil day for himself and for the Quarterly Review he has pre- 
sumed to meddle. By way of still further illustration of the Reviewer's 
manner of treatment, we will, in conclusion, draw the reader’s attention 
to page seventy-nine of the Quarterly article. In this page alone, and 
almost the same may be said of the following page, at least nineteen 
blots may be detected by a careful collation of the so-called quotations 
with the original. These blots consist of garblings, suppressions, the 
use of ambiguous words, so as to give a false colouring to the author’s 
meaning and to insinuate bad impressions, dove-tailings of things together 
that have no immediate connection, substitution of suppositions for 
facts, and all with the view of putting the basest construction upon 
every line he touches; to say nothing of the lamentable ignorance 
that is displayed at every turn of the process. 

To give a sample or two. There is the old trick of putting “ will 
profess” instead of zs with reference to the disposition of the woman men- 
tioned to make her abstractions good. There are also suppressions in 
the statement of the case. Then there is the insertion of the word “it 
follows,” connecting a case of grave injury with theft, and thus perverting 
the meaning, and misapplying the solution. And this is the more disin- 

13 De Belli and Pacis, Jur. Pram. s. 29, 30. 
14 No. 34, April, 1860. 
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genuous, because Father Gury expressly says that the case of injury 
differs from that of money accumulated up to a grave sum by petty 
thefts. In the latter case he decides that the thief is bound to restore 
sub gravi. And Father Ballerini in a note on the solution of the case 
of injury, disagrees with Gury, and holds the opposite view. Besides 
it is not true to say that the injurer is free from all obligation. He is 
bound to make good under pain of venial sin for each petty act of 
injury that he has been guilty of. Then there is the usual insinuation 
conveyed by the words “shrewd enough ;” “if he has only been careful 
to scatter the injury over various victims ;” intended to indicate that the 
man has been acting on a deliberate system derived no doubt from his 
moral instructors. 

Again it is stated that ‘‘an incendiary who has burned down a 
stranger's house, in the mistaken belief that it belonged to one he 
hated, is free from obligation of compensation because such an action 
was unintentional towards the sufferer.” Now will the reader believe 
that in this case Father Gury’s first solution is suppressed, in which he 
affirms the obligation of restitution; while in the second given by the 
Reviewer, he merely says that some deny this because the action was 
not voluntary in relation to the injured person; but, he adds, “ this 
reason from what has been said, seems to carry little weight with it?”!6 
Let this example stand for the rest; we cannot venture to weary our 
readers with further instances. Sufficient has been said to show that 
our assertion with reference to this and the succeeding page is not mere 
assertion, but can be abundantly substantiated. And indeed well nigh 
the same may be said of every page of the article. 

The whole production is discreditable to English literature, a blot 
upon English fairness and disreputable to the pages of the Quarterly 
Review. What would be said of a man who, without any further know- 
ledge of law than that obtained by a cursory perusal of “cases” and 
other law books not even amounting to the respectable process of 
cramming, should presume to appear before the Lord Chief Justice 
to plead in an intricate cause? We can imagine the fiasco that 
would ensue. 

And yet this is pretty well the exact parallel of the Reviewer's: 
position, though his conduct is rendered even worse by the number of 
cases he blunders upon. Would it not savour more of English 
manliness and straightforward dealing, instead of viewing questions 
of moral theology through the distorting medium of Pascal’s Letters 
and German obfuscations, to enter into communication with those with 
whom such questions are a matter of daily practice, and try to ascertain 
the application that they give to the principles, and the construction they 
put upon statements that have involved the Reviewer in such endless 
trouble and confusion ? Such an act of frankness would contribute very 
materially to the clearing of his mental atmosphere. And we can 
assure him that every facility will be most cordially extended to him 


15 Gury i. n. 666, 630. 16 T, p. 644, n. 644. 
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by living Catholic theologians if he should see fit to condescend to 
so sensible and profitable a course. 

In the meantime, in parting for the present with the Reviewer, we 
feel bound to say that we can in no wise withdraw any hard expressions 
that we may have indulged in against his production. On the contrary, 


the more we have looked into it, the more unfavourable has our judgment 
of it become. The whole structure of the article in the Quarterly is 
just such as might have proceeded from one who set about of set 
purpose to produce the worst possible impressions in a moral point of 
view of those that were opposed to him; impressions utterly un- 
warranted by any fair and straightforward construction of their writings. 
How far this may have been the case is a question that can only be 
decided by the Reviewer himself. We would hope for the honour of 
English literature and of the English name that such a surmise is 
groundless ; but we must say that as far as external appearances are 
concerned, the weight of proof goes far to justify the opposite 
conclusion. 
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A Page from the History of the Reign of Terror. 


-——<-———. 


THE interest which has been awakened in so striking a manner 
of late years, in the hidden life of Catholicity in England under 
the Penal Laws, is owing, no doubt, to the excellent works which 
Father Morris and other writers have recently published. But 
it has its source much deeper. The struggle for the spread and 
maintenance of that precious heritage, which our martyrs and 
confessors have, at such a cost to themselves, handed down to 
us, has difficulties and disappointments which force us to look 
up for encouragement to the heroic lives of those intrepid 
champions. Nor does the violence of that struggle seem to abate. 
The horrors of the French Revolution have been re-enacted 
in Paris, and there is too much reason to fear that the rule of 
the Commune may be again inaugurated in a country in which 
the good are so divided and the bad are so united. Germany 
and Switzerland are reviving, in the nineteenth century, the 
worst features of the brutal and hypocritical State persecutions 
of the Tudors; and it is not for want of will in the politician, 
who is ambitious to rule the world, if a like-system is not in force 
in every country in Europe. The hideous massacre and sack 
at Buenos Ayres, the wholesale deportation of the Sisters of 
Charity from Mexico, of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus 
from Brazil, and other religious Orders from Venezuela, all look 
like a return to a persecution more universal than the Church 
has seen since the days of Julian the Apostate. We ask our- 
selves in terror, how all this is to end? What hope is there for 
future generations if the Church is officially strangled; if a 
successful conspiracy destroys the liberty of the future conclave ; 
if the military laws, as in Italy, prevent the youth from being 
educated for the priesthood; or, at all events, if universal and 
obligatory service renders vocations practically impossible ? 

We need the lessons of the past to encourage and support 
us. The story of one’ whose preparation for the priesthood 
was made during the Reign of Terror, who was ordained at the 


1 Le directeur de la jeunesse, ou la vie et l’esprit du serviteur de Dieu Jean-Joseph 
Allemand. Par M. ’PAbbé Gaduel. Lecoffre, Paris. 
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risk of his life and of that of the officiating prelate, and who 
survived all those dangers to be the father of a great work, the 
centre of an apostolate of sanctification, may perhaps suggest 
motives of confidence in presence of the dark and thunderladen 
clouds that are gathering around us. 

There was a shopkeeper in Marseilles at the close of the 
last century, who, like so many of his fellows, had drunk in 
the false ideas of his time. Joseph Allemand, for all this, was 
a good man in his way, and attended closely to his business. 
His wife, as ignorant as himself, shared his prejudices, which 
consisted chiefly in regarding as prejudices all that was old and 
worthy of respect. One of the boys out of his numerous family 
alone incurred his displeasure, because he clung to the old 
superstitions. The lad’s nurse, a good peasant woman, who loved 
him as her own child, may have had some share in these his 
decided views, so much at variance with the ideas of all around 
him. John Joseph, in consequence, grew up in a sort of solitude ; 
he never played with his brothers and sisters, and cared for no 
amusement save that of imitating the sacred services of the 
Church. The old nurse had told his mother, when she brought 
the child home, “ Here is a little priest!” and the boy soon got 
the nickname of the “petit abbé” But all this was no joke for 
the enlightened marine-store keeper, and Joseph Allemand 
coarsely declared he had never intended to have been the father 
of a calotin. God, however, had determined the boy’s vocation, 
and had, apparently by miracle, removed a loss of sight which 
would have been a total bar to his aspirations. The child, for 
he was but nine, had been brought to death’s door by a severe 
illness, and he had only recovered to find that he was blind. 
He persuaded his god-mother to take him to Mass, feeling 
certain that he would be cured. They made a novena together, 
and then she led him to the parish church. John Joseph prayed 
with intense earnestness; and when the bell for the elevation 
was rung, he lifted his little head, and, to his joy and wonder, 
he could see the Sacred Host, the priest, and everything round 
about. This favour only bound him still closer to God. His 
parents’ ambition procured him the blessing of a good and 
Christian education, for they sent him with Francis, his eldest 
brother, to the College of the Oratorian Fathers, Rue des 
Quatre-Tours, where John Joseph, if he did not shine as a 
brilliant scholar, was soon noted for his application and a strange 
piety, quite unusual both in one so young, and in days so evil. 
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He had the mark of true love of our Blessed Lord, and longed 
to steal away, and, like St. Stanislaus, spend his leisure moments 
before the tabernacle. 

The great and good Cardinal de Belzunce had left behind 
him a congregation of devoted and exemplary secular priests, 
who were dedicated by name to the Sacred Heart; people, 
however, called them du Bon Pasteur, from the name of the 
house where they lived. When the Society of Jesus was 
banished from France these holy men took up, as far as they 
were able, the work from which these religious had been so 
rudely severed, and opened a College, without at all abandoning 
their chief charge, the flourishing Guvre de la jeunesse, a con- 
gregation for boys and young men. God only knows how great 
the good, in an age of irreligion and impiety, this confraternity 
effected. The future merchants, the workmen, the clergy of several 
generations, were trained and strengthened in this school of 
holiness. No doubt the deservedly famous faith and charity of 
the great mercantile city are owing, in no small degree, to this 
band of fervent and faithful Catholics. It was no mere religious 
society, enjoining certain external prayers and practices, but it 
was a sort of second home, where the members of the congrega- 
tion could go at any time, where they assembled on the Sunday, 
and where they passed their evenings in games or reading, 
intermingled with prayer and instruction. There was a kind of 
inner sanctuary, a congregation within the congregation, the 
association of St. Aloysius, where the choicest souls could aim 
at and practice a perfection quite above ordinary Christian life, 
and in which every member bound himself to a rule of life, to 
daily meditation of a quarter of an hour, to frequent confession, 
and to avoid theatres and other places of amusement. This 
and every other means were readily adopted by young Allemand. 
But above all, there was the annual retreat each August in a 
large house in the country, called Sainte Marguerite. Prayer, 
silence, and spiritual exercises divided the time. A large 
cupboard in the hall offered instruments of penance, with which 
each one armed himself; and besides their private use, all kept 
the vigil of its close by a strict fast on bread and water. 

The last retreat was in 1790. It must have had a 
special significance to all there, to the young men who assisted 
at it, to the priests who directed that meeting. The Revolution 
had gained the mastery. Its final triumph was only a question 
of time. The news of the fall of the Bastille had reached the 
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capital of Southern France. The constitutional Church, a 
definite schism, was established, even though the unfortunate 
Louis the Sixteenth had not yet given his formal assent. The 
first pulsation of the excitement that was stirring the lowest 
depths of France had already been felt in Marseilles. There 
had been bloodshed and revolt in the streets. “The morning 
of the 17th of August was a morning of tears.” It was the close 
of the retreat. “During the Ze Deum sobs were heard on one 
side, mingled with the voices of some of us, who supported one 
another so that the chaunt might not altogether cease. What 
affected us so deeply was the fear that this retreat would be our 
last.” So records the register of the Box Pasteur. 

Young Allemand had been an alien in his father’s house. 
The pious, retiring boy, whose short sight rendered him painfully 
awkward, and whose open profession of a pious life made him 
so displeasing to his parents, met with scant kindness from 
them. They were ashamed of him, irritated by him. No 
success at school, no signs of respectful affection from the 
neighbours, softened their harsh treatment. So that it was at 
no sacrifice of affection that John Joseph left his home, where, 
like St. Francis of Assisi, his final avowal of his vocation had 
merited for him a severe beating, and the being shut up on 
bread and water by his enraged father. 

Meanwhile events were rushing downwards upon the current 
of the Revolution. An oath, similar to the oath which is now-a- 
days proferred to the Catholic clergy of the Bernese Jura, was 
demanded from the Church of France. It was in the beginning 
of 1791 that the Congregation of the Sacred Heart refused to 
forfeit their obedience to the successor of St. Peter; they were 
at once forbidden to exercise any priestly functions, and the 
door of the Bon Pasteur, as well as that of the Grand Séminaire, 
was literally walled up. The venerable Bishop, whose great 
age commanded no respect from his persecutors, was forced to 
fly, and a hireling was sacrilegiously_consecrated to occupy his 
place. There was scarcely a church left open, except those 
which were served by the schismatical clergy. It was at a 
moment like this that young Allemand took the first definite 
step towards a priesthood which was not only proscribed, but 
which the philosophers of every grade}openly declared would 
soon be extirpated. 

John Joseph left his father and his father’s house with no 
means of support except the charity of strangers, and under the 
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roof of the pious sister of one of the fathers of the Sacred Heart, 
Mdlle. Reimonet, and in presence of several young men of the 
Bon Pasteur, he solemnly put on the cassock. Tonsured he 
could not be, nor could he wear the clerical dress in public. 
Indeed, this act of consecration to God's service, for such he 
considered it, brought danger to the Abbé Reimonet, who, at 
the suggestion of one of Allemand’s relatives, was denounced by 
one of the revolutionary leaders at the Republican Club; while 
a short time after a band of miscreants, headed by two of John 
Joseph's relations, waylaid the good priest, and inveighed against 
him for inflicting on them the disgrace of having a black robe 
in their family. 

Another few months, during which the young man had been 
spending his time in works of charity, or earning a little support 
by teaching, and the mob began to follow the example of their 
brethren at Paris. Thirsting for the blood of Abbé Reimonet, 
they gathered round him in the sacristy of the Dominican 
church, and though he was rescued by the National Guard, 
it was only to be dragged before the Commune, to be cast 
into prison, and then, after the massacre of two religious in 
the streets, to be put on board ship in July, 1792, with all 
the faithful clergy, and carried to Nice. 

Young Allemand was thus left without pastor or guide in 
the midst of this guilty city. Not long after, the guillotine 
counted among its victims his brother and schoolfellow, Francis. 
The young man had thrown himself with enthusiasm into the 
vortex of the revolution, but he had never altogether lost his sound 
principles, and because he would not go the whole way, was 
soon accused of reaction, and shared the fate of the Girondins. 
When in prison, perhaps at the prayers of his brother, he looked 
at the Cross in his last hour, and begged God’s pardon earnestly 
for his past life. To how many, like himself, must not the 
revolutionary tribunals have been the instruments of divine 
mercy ; the root of old religious teaching pushed forth a new 
growth in that hour which dissipated for ever the illusions of 
the past. Francis was not the only victim to the Revolution 
in his family. Not many years later another brother fell at 
the Bridge of Arcola, and a third died a prisoner in Spain; 
while their parents were reduced to poverty owing to the 
repudiation of the assignats. 

A year or so after the expulsion of the clergy, though he 
knew that discovery{would be instant death, Abbé Reimonet, 
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strong in the blessing of Pius the Sixth, hired a little boat 
at Genoa, and was landed by a few faithful sailors on the 
beach near Marseilles. Just at that moment the revolutionary 
clubs were celebrating the apotheosis of the wretched Marat, 
who had fallen by the hand of Charlotte Corday. By a 
hideous blasphemy they had dared to compare his heart with 
that which was by so many titles the object of all the love and 
veneration of the faithful priest of the Sacré Coeur. He at 
once printed and circulated secretly an appeal to the faithful 
of Marseilles to offer up a solemn reparation for that sacri- 
legious outrage. His name was appended to the paper, and 
its appearance made known his arrival in their midst both 
to friends and foes. Young Allemand, who at once came 
forward to be the companion of M. Reimonet’s dangers, exerted 
himself actively in publishing this appeal. The zealous priest 
could not at first, however much he admired his devotion, 
accept an offer fraught with so much peril. But the youth’s 
prayers prevailed, and he took up his quarters in the house 
of the Abbé’s family. 

The following August, the Reign of Terror was solemnly 
inaugurated by the arrival of the monster, General Carteaux 
and his bloodthirsty followers. The worship of the goddess 
Reason was the only religion tolerated, and an army of spies 
and informers gave unwearying chase to all priests and 
suspected individuals, to keep up a daily supply of victims for 
the block. The Matson de Figuier, so the house of M. Reimonet 
was called, was, like the houses of our Catholic ancestors in 
the days of Elizabeth and James, a refuge where proscribed 
nuns, and hunted ecclesiastics were ever sure of hearty welcome. 
A devoted band of young clerics, with young Allemand and 
the future Cardinal d’Astros, lived there to aid, as far as in 
them lay, the ministrations of Abbé Reimonet. Soon his father 
had to fly to Toulon, while his mother was seized and sent 
to Orange, where she only escaped from death by the fall of 
Robespierre. In their midst, the source of their strength, the 
Adorable Sacrament lay doubly hidden in a writing table; a 
common sideboard served for an altar, and over it was the 
statue of our Blessed Lady, probably the only one then so openly 
venerated in Marseilles, Groups of children came to receive 
instructions and then to make their first communion in that 
upper room. Each day, or rather night, the brave priest 
sallied forth to bear his Divine Lord as a Viaticum, or to be 
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himself consolation to the sick and dying, or to preach to the 
various meetings of Catholics held in the mountains or the 
villages outside the city. The charity of the faithful in turn 
supplied the house with food, for in the general famine, the 
proscribed could not proffer a claim to the rations which were 
served out by the Commune. 

Dressed, as he described it, quite elegantly, with cane in 
hand, Allemand continued to evade the Argus eyes of those 
who thirsted for his blood. Often he had to go and gather in 
alms for the support of the numerous household ; other times 
he went to preside at the religious services which took the 
place of Mass, and to preach to the little bands of Catholics 
who gathered like the early Christians in out-of-the-way places 
to hear the Word of God. And all the while he was as best 
he could pursuing his theological studies. For want of a master 
he made his own, by careful analysis, the few books he could 
procure. 

In one of the meetings a number of children were receiving 
their first communion, side by side with several poor sinners 
whom M. Reimonet had won back to God; and when the little 
ones had renewed their baptismal vows, the good priest, moved 
by the sight, renewed also his priestly engagements, and added 
to them a solemn vow to die rather than betray his Faith. All his 
companions and fellow-workers joined in the solemn compact, 
and kissed as a sign of ratification the crucifix which Pius the 
Sixth had placed in their pastor’s hands on his leaving Rome 
for Marseilles. 

On the 2nd of February, 1794, they left the house in the 
evening, one of them bearing on his head the altar stone, while 
the priest carried the Adorable Sacrament. Some three leagues 
brought them to where five hundred Catholics were awaiting . 
them within a great cave buried in the hills. The range looked 
out on the sea, and in the fervour of the moment and the joy 
of seeing once more their priest and their altar, the good people 
burst out into their old caxtigues and the heights rang with their 
echoes. Some sailors who overheard them, hurried up to warn 
the priest. He turned at once to command silence. “What 
matter if we are overheard,” the congregation answered. “But 
it will bring the coastguard upon us; they will take us up; we 
shall be guillotined!” “And gladly, for then we shall be 
martyrs.” “ Ah, well,” said the good priest, “if you look at it 
in that light, I have no further difficulty to urge. You may sing 
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as much as you like.” In fact, all received Holy Communion as 
Viaticum. The danger was by no means imaginary ; seventeen 
persons were guillotined in Marseilles on the following day. 

The gladdest event on that festival was the public recan- 
tation of an unhappy priest, who had taken the constitutional 
oath, and who now came before them all to make his peace 
with God, and to devote himself to the service of the Catholics 
of Marseilles. At every moment of the day and night the 
inmates of the Waison du Figuier had to be on the alert. The 
instant the police appeared at the door, the servant managed 
to delay as long as possible to open it, while the proscribed fled 
through the garden or bya back door, or took shelter in the 
hiding-places. God evidently protected them there, for the 
secret was not a very difficult one to discover, and the enraged 
pursuivants tore down partitions and wainscotting, and searched 
the walls all round. The great procession of the Sacred Heart, 
so well-known as an annual act of thanksgiving at Marseilles, had 
with every external act of worship necessarily disappeared. But 
the little community at Abbé Reimonet’s did their best to make 
up for the omission. The police got to hear of the meeting, 
broke suddenly into the house, and for eight hours searched 
every cranny and nook for the two priests whom they knew 
were within. Most of those in the house were arrested. 
But the priests could not be found, and Allemand, who had 
been out on some charitable errand, returned to find the havoc 
that had been committed and the sad void in their numbers. 

The blood of other priests who had been arrested flowed 
on the scaffold ; and in daily expectation of a like fate, the little 
band of workers used to go by stealth at night up to the grim 
knife, to which they looked for their crown, and kiss it reverently 
as an instrument of martyrdom. 

The Counter Revolution of the 9th of Thermidor, July 27, 
1794, and the execution of Robespierre, brought a lull in the 
persecution. Public worship was again celebrated in some few 
churches. But it was only a lull; a fresh outbreak followed, 
and then in the September of 1797, with a new ferocity the 
revolutionary committees recommenced their old work. It was 
just at this very time that Allemand had the good fortune to 
find a bishop who conferred upon him the minor orders. The 
very next day the bishop had to fly for his life. The second 
persecution cost as much to the Church as the first. Six priests 

were shot by the tyrants. One of them was a member of the 
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congregation of the Sacré Coeur. Old Pére Donadieu, so his 
workmen loved to call him, had been at the head of their con- 
fraternity at the Bon Pasteur. When he was arrested, his 
judges wished to save his life, and suggested that he should 
make a false statement as to the date of his leaving France. 
“God grant,” he prayed aloud, “that I may not tell a lie. 
Please God I may not begin to tell lies at my age.” And so, 
though seventy years old, he was condemned to die. Abbé 
Reimonet heard of the martyr’s one sorrow. He grieved that 
he could not receive his Lord. A courageous lady sent by 
the Abbé appeared at the condemned cell. “Father,” she said, 
“I bring you Ze bon Dieu!” and she held up a little gold 
locket attached to a chain. The good old man opened it, threw 
himself down in adoration, and then received his Viaticum and 
went courageously but modestly to death. 

In that very year.of persecution M. Allemand received the 
three Sacred Orders. It was at midnight in a house in the 
country, and every precaution had been taken to prevent 
suspicion. But a short time after the same bishop in the same 
place was going again to hold an ordination. A body of troops 
broke into the house, and Mgr. de Pruniéres and his two priests 
had only just time to fly to a hiding-place underground, whence 
they could hear the footfall of the searchers overhead. It was 
in secret too that the new priest said his first Mass, and in 
secret that he exercised his first ministry, running a tremendous 
risk but shortly after of being seized by an apostate sacristan, 
who had tracked him to a friend’s house. In 1799 the cloud rose, 
and though there was nothing but ruin all around, M. Allemand 
could begin in comparative peace the work of reconstruction. 

He had seen the good fruits of the G@uvre de la Jeunesse, 
and he felt that he could render no surer or more lasting service 
to the Church, no greater help to souls, than by carrying on, 
or rather, beginning anew, the work of the old congregation 
of the Sacré Coeur. And to this labour of love the thirty-six 
remaining years of his life, the years of his priesthood, were 
devoted. “Unless the grain of wheat die, itself remaineth 
alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The scandals of the Church of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Louis the Fifteenth were washed out by the blood and suffer- 
ings of the Church of Louis the Sixteenth. The present 
French Church has risen spiritualized and strong from the 
tomb of the Revolution. 
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IL.—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


1. Brennende Fragen. Von Wilhelm Molitor. Kirchheim, Mainz, 1874. (Burning 

Questions. By W. Molitor.) 
Were there no other reason for thanking Bismarck and the Munich 
party for raising the storm now raging over the new German Empire, 
there would at least be this, that they have given an impetus to Catinolic 
writers, which has driven them to a deep and practical study of the 
nature and office of the Church, especially in its relations with the civil 
power. ‘The results of this study on the part of English Catholics are 
well known; but even these results, great and precious as they are, 
cannot, as might be expected, compare with those of our German 
brethren. The war of the State against the Church was first openly 
declared in 1864; but the indiction of the Vatican Council was the 
signal for the marshalling of the whole force the world could command. 
Since then, the battle has raged fiercely, and in Germany no quarter has 
been given. But the aggressor sees that the tide of war is running 
against him, and to judge by various indications given by his trusted 
staff, the hope is not certainly vain that a collapse is nearer than might 
be generally supposed. 

Meanwhile, to drop metaphor, the pens of the German Catholics 
are not lying idle. From the beginning of the strife till now, one 
publication has succeeded another with endless variety of form com- 
bined with wondrous unity of thought and doctrine. The work 
mentioned at the head of this notice is one of the last, and in many 
respects one of the most interesting of the long series. Dr. Molitor is, 
we believe, Vicar-General of the heroic Bishop of Treves. Ina small 
book of two hundred and fifty pages, he throws into the form of a 
diaiogue a discussion on various questions which “An Expostulation ” 
has at the eleventh hour imported from Munich. His well-known 
poetical talents throw a delightful form over matter which in itself needs 
good digestive powers to assimilate, while a clear and brilliant style 
comes to the aid of definite clear-cut conceptions, so as to bring a 
subject of vast importance within the reach of mediocre understandings. 

“What is the State? what is the Church? and in what relations 
do they stand to each other? how are the apparent oppositions 
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reconciled?”! These are questions which in Germany are being solved 
practically, while many religious minds among ourselves are in helpless 
confusion as to the answers. 

The first question is the subject of the first dialogue. If we listen 
to the infidel professors of the German Universities (whose ideas are 
being plagiarized by English “thinkers” to a greater extent than they 
allow people to suppose), we are told in the language of Hegel, that the 
State is “the present god as he manifests himself in the sphere of the 
objective mind.” Translated into intelligible language, the State is a 
supreme existence, whose cause and origin is itself, whose competence 
and authority are from itself, whose rights are determined by itself, and 
are thus unlimited, whose subjects are each and every member of the 
State, and whose duties are due to none but to itself. Every man, 
according to this theory (a theory, which is living and in operation in 
Germany), belongs to the State, his end is to serve the State, and his 
highest duty is to be in the State and to work out its ends. 

‘* But the end of the State is the well-being of the State.” And it is 
by catch-words such as these that the enemies of the Church arouse 
passion and prejudice against her when she seems unable to move as 
fast as this century of ours. ‘What loyal citizen but should desire 
the well-being of the State?” Certainly, but the State of the present 
time in Germany, and the future State of England, if we follow our 
Germanizing doctrinaires, mean an existence outside of, superior to, 
and independent of, the body of citizens. The citizens are for the 
State, not the State made up of and for the citizens; and thus, the 
prosperity of the State is distinct from that of the community, which 
only exists to further that prosperity. If this modern school of 
philosophers, says Dr. Molitor, be asked in what precisely the pro- 
sperity of the “ present god ” consists, it finds a difficulty in answering. 
“For that being can hardly find satisfaction in railway companies or 
bank establishments, or in the daily pleasures of animal gratifications, 
or in power which necessarily and problematically rests on ironclads, 
Krupp guns, and overflowing money-bags. ‘These gentlemen, therefore, 
repeat the loud-sounding catch-word, the State has its end in itself, 
exists for itself, is absolute. This is modern philosophy, a wretched 
plagiarism from the old, . . . it is the State without God, which is far 
inferior to the State of Plato and Aristotle.” 

These wild ravings of Hegelian professors would only provoke a 
smile of pity did we not see a bitter commentary on their practical 
issues before our eyes. The Hegelian state, the culture state, is the 
contradictory of that society whose author is God, whose perfection 
is Christ. In the latter, considered in its natural aspects, as the 
individuals are the primary components, brought together by the 
universally-felt necessity of mutual help in attaining the end of their 
being, so the individuals are the end and object of the society. The 
general recognition of this principle, that the State is for the citizen, 
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though its truth is manifest to reason, is owing to the teaching of 
Christianity. It is this principle only which can afford a solid basis 
for personal and civil liberty, while the State which is built upon it 
is the natural friend of the Christian Church. 

The end of man, according to philosophers of old, Christian and 
Pagan, is not wealth, nor pleasure, nor honour, nor even virtue for 
itself. His intellect rises to the highest truth, his will strains after 
the highest good ; and the highest truth and the highest good is God. 
The end of man, therefore, is God, and the end of society, if it be con- 
stituted on principles discovered and not made, is the same as that of 
man. For the society is to Ae/p and serve its members. Such is the 
view taken of the relation between the State and its members by reason 
and insisted upon by Christianity. The State is meant solely to protect 
the citizen, to preserve his rights, not to destroy them, and so to help 
him in attaining his ultimate end.’ If then it deviate from these lines, 
it abandons the end of its existence; if it subordinate the welfare of 
the community to its own will, it degenerates from a means into an end 
which is no end. 

The preservation of law and right, which are the foundation of peace 
and order, constitutes the immediate end of the true State. ‘“ True,” 
says the German philosopher, “ but who is to judge of what is right and 
Law but the State? The State is the source of right.” Reason and 
Christianity teach us that the ultimate source of all right is God, Who 
has given us our rational nature, fixed our end in harmony with that 
nature, given us indefeasible rights to help us to that end, and imposed 
duties which cannot be evaded except at the expense of our loss of that 
end. Law and rights come from God and spring from His infinite 
holiness ; hence they and morality cannot be separated. The law of 
the State, therefore, if it be moral, will be in accordance with the will of 
God. And the will of God, as manifested to man, is clearly that man 
should gain his end by the free use of the means provided for him ; this 
perfect freedom of the individual, therefore, with a view to a moral and 
virtuous life, it is the main duty of the State to protect and render easy. 

This is a slight outline of Dr. Molitor’s first dialogue. We have 
next a dialogue on the Church, which the friends of “culture” would 
“confine to the sacristy, and, like Julian the Apostate, cut the ground 
from under its feet, so as to make it hover between heaven and earth.’ 
The Church is shown to be the kingdom of God on earth, a perfect 
society, and therefore endowed.with the most perfect independence 
of all other powers. It is the highest of all societies by reason of its 
origin and end. And when it claims these rights on which its existence 
depends, the world ‘‘cries out in a chorus a thousand times repeated 
against the aggressions of the priesthood, the secularization of the 
Church and the degradation of the Faith.” 

“Is it to be supposed that the Founder of the Church did not 
intend to ensure its independence and completeness in itself? Its 
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task reaches far beyond all the aims which men propose to themselves, 
and could it have been made subject to the shortsightedness and 
perversity of men, so that they might domineer over it according to 
their own fancies and whims? How deeply had our Lord the oneness 
and union of His Church at heart! How ardently for this did He pray 
that High Priest’s prayer, before He went up to the altar of the Cross 
to complete His sacrifice! And are we to suppose that He desired the 
unity of His Church and left it nevertheless at the discretion of a 
thousand rulers of the world, so that it must of necessity be torn and 
rent in pieces?” 

The third dialogue deals with the relations between the Church and 
State, and the possibility of concord between them. A passage occurs 
here which will recall a thought not unfamiliar to those who have read 
Dr. Newman’s Letter. ‘“‘The Church, which, in accordance with its 
origin, its action in time, and its end in eternity, ought to be the object 
of wondering reverence and grateful love to all the nations of the earth, 
the centre around which all earthly life should move, has become the 
object of scorn, of calumny, of hatred and persecution, precisely to 
those nations which for centuries were loaded by it with uncounted 
blessings and benefits. The false enlightenment of the nineteenth 
century passes it by in contempt, and declares it to have no further 
right to exist. Europe has been bred by the Church; through it, 
and no one else, has it received its formation and culture, and the 
unspeakably thankless children, in the intoxication of their fancied 
greatness, show their venerable mother the door and blush to be called 
her children. We cannot hide from ourselves how painful it is; the 
Church is at this moment in a state of the deepest humiliation, per- 
secuted and scoffed at by her enemies, and, alas! abandoned and 
thrown over by so many of her very children to whom she was a true 
mother. But still even in her dishonour how great and noble is she! 
Even when abused and disfigured, like her flogged and thorn-crowned 
Master of old in the purple mantle of scorn; what nobleness, preter- 
natural beauty is to be seen in her! Of a truth, this beauty and 
grandeur of the persecuted Church, it ought to fill the hearts of her 
children with the hottest love and move them to any sacrifice ; it ought 
to overmaster her enemies and persecutors, and bring them full of 
wonder and repentance to her feet.’””® 

We have next some masterly dialogues on the true position of the 
Church in the world, as established by its Divine Founder, as taught 
by the Fathers and by the Popes throughout the middle ages. One 
concordant system appears in all this teaching, one unchangeable view 
is expressed, as unchangeable as the will of our Lord, whether that 
view be advanced under images, as of the sun and moon, heaven and 
earth, soul and body, or the two words of the Unam Sanctam, or, 
on the other hand, in the proper language of the Kingdom of Christ on 
earth. The Church has always been, and ever must be, the highest and 
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most perfect society on earth, to which Christ intended all men to 
belong, which He established as the sole and supreme teacher of 
religion, as the sole and supreme guide of men to their last end. 
Therefore, it alone can judge all things that belong to this spiritual 
sphere, and, if it be not a mere mockery and sham, it can enforce 
its judgments by penalties in the case of all who are its subjects. If 
the great Boniface held up to our view the deal of a Christian 
commonwealth, which would break down the wall of separation 
between nation and nation, and attract all men to seek shelter under 
the world-covering branches of the mystical tree, why so did Innocent 
the Third before him, so too did Gregory the Seventh, so too did 
Jesus Christ. But Boniface’s ideal was and is in no way inconsistent 
with the common view ever held and acted upon by the Church 
with regard to the inferior temporal power, any more than the ideal 
in “the one fold and one Shepherd,” is inconsistent with “ giving 
to Czesar the things that are Czsar’s.” But let “ modern culture” think 
of the second clause of the last saying. 

We take leave of this beautiful little book with regret. Would that 
some leisured person would translate it! The author sees some streaks 
of light in the overcast sky. Liberalism in Germany has nearly played 
out its play, and the mask is near falling. On the other side, the Church 
is waiting and praying. R. C. 


2. A Letter addressed to his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent Expostulation. New Edition, with Postscript on Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Vaticanism.” By J. H. Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. London: Pickering, 
1875. 

If Mr. Gladstone deserves the thanks of Catholics for the many 
admirable defences and explanations which his unfortunate Z.xpostudation 
has produced, and notably for the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, by 
Dr. Newman, which will remain a classical work among the writings 
of English Catholics, those thanks to him must be repeated on account 
of his still more unfortunate Vaticanism, because that last-named drochure, 
one of the most discreditable pieces of controversy to which the Church 
in our time has been exposed, has at least called forth the very remark- 
able postscript which is subjoined to this new edition of Dr. Newman’s 
Letter. To answer Mr. Gladstone is no difficult task; nor, in particular, 
is there anything that required thought or study to answer it in the 
attacks made by Mr. Gladstone on Dr. Newman. The Catholic cham- 
pion has hardly to raise his spear in order to shake the Quixote 
of Hawarden from his seat. So far, there is little in the Postscript 
before us which far less conspicuous writers than Dr. Newman might 
have said, as far as the substance goes, in answer to “ Vaticanism.” 
But the Latin poet tells us that the great difficulty in writing is to 
say common things in a way that is not common but the author's 
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own, and certainly few papers of the same length illustrate this remark 
more frequently than this Postscrift. The manner in which Dr. Newman 
puts aside Mr. Gladstone’s compliments, and makes them the occasion 
of an emphatic declaration that he has never since he became a Catholic 
doubted for an instant that the Communion of Rome is that Church 
which the Apostles set up at Pentecost, &c.—the quiet way in which 
he reminds Mr. Gladstone of the “ plain principle of controversy, that 
it is the accuser who has to prove his point, and that he must not 
content himself with professing that the accused parties have not 
succeeded to his satisfaction in disproving it”—the way in which he 
disposes of Mr. Gladstone’s sensational appeal to the “statesmen of 
the future,” on occasion of the common sense observation that “no 
pledge from Catholics is of any value, to which Rome is not a party” 
—the simple remark, “it is no change, surely, to decide between 
two prevalent opinions ”—the manner in which he exposes Mr. Glad- 
stone’s evasion of his challenge to bring passages from authoritative 
authors denying that there are cases in which the Pope’s commands 
are to be resisted by individual Catholics—one of the most unworthy 
of the many unworthy evasions of which its author has been guilty— 
not to speak of the way in which Dr. Newman deals with the question 
as to the plain meaning of the propositions of the Syllabus, which 
have been so grossly misrepresented by Mr. Gladstone—these, and 
other points in the /ostscrift illustrate, as we think, the remarks made 
above. Dr. Newman has done the common duty of a controversialist 
with a grace and a force of his own. There are other bits in the 
fostscript eminently characteristic, such as the touching words in which 
the author says that he has “ had more to try and afflict him in various 
ways as a Catholic than as an Anglican ;” or again, where he explains 
the difficulty about the “ moral unanimity” of a Council, as well as his 
own statement (in his private letter in 1870) about the Council of 
Ephesus. We are much mistaken if it be not the manly, unflinching, 
and pre-eminently honest character which marks all that comes from 
Dr. Newman’s pen, which gives him so much influence with his country- 
men. That influence will certainly not be lessened either by the 
Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, or by the present ostscript to that 
letter. 

We part from Mr. Gladstone on this subject with a single remark. 
Among the many signal benefits which Dr. Newman has conferred upon 
his country, it is certainly not the least that he has set the example of 
the utmost courtesy, the utmost candour, the most chivalrous fairness in 
the controversies in which he has been engaged. The immense force 
with which he has wielded the weapons of war has been uniformly 
guided by the most careful observance of the strictest rules of debate. 
What a figure, in this respect, does Mr. Gladstone cut by the side of his 
adversary! He has shown, not only feebleness in argument, as all 
must show who have a bad cause, and write, moreover, without 
acquaintance with their subject matter, but the particular feebleness of 
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ill-tempered vulgarity. The time in Dr. Newman’s life when he was 
most moved, and justly, to use indignant language, was when a personal 
attack was made on him by the late Canon Kingsley. And yet we 
venture to think that the language which Mr. Gladstone has forced from 
him in the present Letter and its postscript does not fall far short in 
strength of that which was elicited by the disgraceful attack to which 


we owed the Afologia. 


The Public Life of our Lord. Part l. The Ministry of St.John Baptist. By Henry 
James Coleridge, of the Society of Jesus. (Quarterly Series.) Burns and Oates, 
1874. 

Our readers will easily understand that we are precluded from doing 
more in regard to this first instalment of what bids fair to be a long and 
elaborate Life of our Lord, than simply announcing its appearance and 
repeating in other words what may be found in the Preface. The 
author has decided on publishing, in the first instance, that part of his 
work on our Lord’s life which relates to His Public Ministry, leaving 
for the present not only the Infancy, the Passion, and the Resurrection, 
but also that general Introduction to the Gospel history which will 
naturally form the substratum of the whole. The reasons which have 
induced him to adopt this course are chiefly to be found in the compa- 
rative scarcity of good Catholic works on the subject. The criticism of 
the Gospels, in so far as it applies to the arrangement of the events 
which are related by the four several Evangelists, not always in the 
same order, and to the careful discrimination of the method and 
purpose of each one of the four, is to some extent a creation of later 
times, and has perhaps still to pass through more than one phase before 
it can be said to be completed. No one will certainly be inclined to 
assert that the exact chronological order and sequence can be assigned 
with perfect certainty to every single act and saying of our Divine Lord 
as recorded by the Evangelists. But this is only one of the extremes 
into which Gospel critics may be misled. There is another and perhaps 
a more fatal mistake—that of supposing that the Evangelists follow no 
method, and that they are constantly inaccurate, for inaccurate they 
must be if they contradict one another. ‘This error is perhaps more 
important at the present day than the other which we have mentioned 
—more important, on account of the sceptical direction in which the 
public mind in England is at present turned, in consequence of the 
many flaws in the logical armour of the High Church and “ orthodox” 
party, who are so constantly abandoning the only positions from which 
the faith can be successfully defended, because they fear that what 
those positions really cover is the Catholic faith, and the Catholic faith 
alone. The great object of the English assailants of Christianity, 
whether of the frivolous school of Mr. Matthew Arnold, or of the more 
passionate and unreasoning class to which the author of Supernatural 
Religion belongs, is to get rid of the words and deeds of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ. Anything which impairs the strict accuracy and authority 
of the four Evangelists is welcomed by writers of this kind with shouts 
of applause. 

The present volume has been written under the sincere belief, 
confirmed by many years of thought and study, that the Life of our 
Lord, as far as it is at present the will of God that we should be 
acquainted with it, was really before the minds’ eye of the Evangelists 
as they wrote, and that it is not impossible to reconstruct it, if the word 
may be used, at least in its main and determining outlines, out of the 
materials which they have collected, and which they have in their own 
Gospels dealt with after methods of their own for which they had plain 
and grave reasons. ‘This belief implies that there was a certain order 
and progress in our Lord’s Life from the first to the last, according to 
which He was manifested by the providence of His Father, first in this 
light and then in that, according to the anticipations of type and 
prophecy, and as the occasions for the several kinds of evidence 
concerning Him succeeded one to another. The great and characteristic 
divisions into which our Lord’s Public Life falls are indicated in the 
author’s Vita Vite Nostra, although the plan of that work excluded 
even the shortest explanation in the way of notes or dissertations by 
which the arrangement might be indicated. That volume forms the 
foundation of the present work, as far as it goes, and will, it appears, be 
the foundation of the succeeding volumes. Here and there it is 
necessary to insert a note or an essay in order to explain how it is that 
the conclusion which has been followed has been arrived at; but the 
more critical part of the work as far as regards the arrangement, must 
necessarily be left for the General Introduction. The volumes of which 
the present forms the first in order of publication, will be occupied 
with as full a commentary on the Gospel narrative itself as their size 
will permit. This first instalment deals with the whole of the ministry 
of St. John Baptist from his first appearance as a preacher of repentance 
to the time when he was imprisoned by Herod Antipas. The mysteries 
of our Lord’s Life which are contained in this period are His own 
Baptism, Fasting, and Temptation, His return to the Jordan and 
selection of His earliest disciples—to some of whom He had been © 
pointed out by St. John as the Lamb of God—the Marriage at Cana, 
the first cleansing of the Temple at Jerusalem, and the subsequent 
teaching in Judza, the conversations with Nicodemus and the woman 
of Samaria, and finally, the miracle on the nobleman’s son at Caphar- 
naum and the rejection by the people at Nazareth. The narrative of 
the marriage at Cana gives occasion for several chapters on the subject 
of miracles, as it is a part of the plan of the work now and then to 
treat at greater length similar questions as they arise. The writer's 
object is to furnish Catholic readers with suggestions which may help 
them in the intelligent meditation and contemplation of all that belongs 
to our Lord’s History and Character, and to the manner in which it was 
gradually manifested, whether to the people at large or to thoughtful 
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and devout minds, such as those of St. Peter and the other Apostles. 
We understand that the next volume of the series, which will be mainly 
devoted to the teaching of our Lord during the first year, as summed up 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is already in the press. 


4. A Theory about Sin, in relation to some facts of daily life. By Rev. Orby 
Shipley, M.A. Macmillan and Co. 1875. 

Mr. Orby Shipley, the well-known Protestant author of Lives of the 
Saints, is a fair instance of how easy it is to wed doctrinal denial of the 
Church with a fluent imitation of her teachings and an adaptation of 
examples and instances from Catholic life, which would seem to imply 
a cordial assent to her creed. What would old Father Drexel have said 
to hear his treatise in the mouth of an Anglican preacher? The notion 
of getting the idea of what are in fact Lenten lectures on the Seven 
Deadly Sins from Miss Rossetti’s Shadow of Dante, and the claim to 
originality in referring all sin to ill-directed, or, as St. Ignatius would 
call it, inordinate love, betrays a teacher whose claim to be heard 
must find some other warrant than that of speaking “as from God.” 

The author’s reading is extensive, and the book bears all through 
the marks of a careful study of Catholic books. The constant recur- 
rence of protest against the neglect of the sect which he chooses to 
obey, is no doubt familiar to most Ritualist congregations, but its sound 
is sad and jarring. Why belong to such a body if he dares to say of it 
that it s/ays the soul of the dying “by the criminal indifference of the 
Church which does not enforce—I say not permit—the practice which 
has obtained from the very first, the practice of the reservation of the 
Blessed Eucharist?”! Or how, in the face of episcopal consensus, can 
he say, and stay where he is, that mortal “sin after baptism cannot be 
forgiven, in the covenanted scheme of salvation, without and apart from 
an act of confession to a priest” ?? 





5. jJesus-Christ: Introduction a TEvangile etudié et medit’, a Yusage des temps 
nouveaux, par Auguste Nicolas. Deuxiéme édition. Paris,-1875. 

The work of M. Nicolas might be well called the evidences of 
Christianity re-written for our days. Dr. Northcote, in his excellent 
Mary in the Gospel, adapted one of our author’s admirable books on 
our Blessed Lady for English readers. It would be conferring a real 
benefit if some one would undertake a similar task with reference to 
this last publication of the learned and philosophic writer. We say 
adapting advisedly, rather than translating. The transcendental tone 
which suits our neighbours repels the practical mind of our countrymen ; 
and the rhetoric of a French author is killed by being transported into 
our colder climes. M. Nicolas, however, is singularly free from any 
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redundancy. His arguments are as simple and lucid, as they are powerful. 
Naturally enough, his great adversary is Renan. But the arguments of 
that representative infidel are more or less those we meet with in 
England. 

The drift of the work is to prove to an unbelieving generation the 
divinity of Jesus Christ. To effect this M. Nicolas shows the universal 
craving after God the Creator known by His Creation, recognized by 
His voice in the heart and conscience, but yet invisible and silent. 
This craving, as an historical fact, of the proofs of which he brings an 
admirable summary, was more than a craving: there was always in 
all people a conviction that God would in some time manifest Himself to 
His creatures both among the fallen and degraded Gentile, and among 
the strange prophet-people. The pages describing the debasement of the 
heathen are a striking answer to those who would exalt Pagan over 
Christian virtue. How the expectation was realized is shown in the 
second portion of the book—the doctrinal knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
of which Christ in the Adorable Trinity, Christ God-Man, Christ on 
Calvary, Christ in the Blessed Eucharist, and Christ the Judge and the 
Reward, are the titles of some of the many chapters. 

The whole is evidently the work as much of prayerful meditation as 
of deep thought. And this gives a special freshness to what might 
otherwise have been but dry disquisitions. It is the philosophy of 
religion, with the actuality which a constant feeling of the dangers of 
modern thought, of the ruin of modern scepticism, gives to the author’s 
word. The strong yearning to gain for our dear Lord once more His 
Empire over hearts for which He died, makes every page living and real. 


6. Readings from the Old Testament. Arranged, with Chronological Tables, 
Explanatory Notes, and Maps; for the use of Students. By J. G. Wenham, 
Canon of Southwark. London: Burns and Oates, 1875. 

The interest which Canon Wenham has always taken in religious 
education, and the experience which he has acquired during so many 
years as Diocesan Examiner are a guarantee for the practical usefulness 
of this little book. Its object is to give the student an actual acquaint- 
ance with the text of the Sacred Scriptures, and at the same time to 
avoid the inconveniences necessarily attending the giving the inspired 
volumes into the hands of the young. “A certain amount both of 
learning and discretion are needful for reading the Old Testament with 
profit.” ‘‘ With the view, therefore ” (we again quote the Canon’s words), 
“ of assisting students of the Old Testament, I have supposed myself to 
be reading it together with them, and to have marked the chapters 
which must of be omitted ; for the difficulty is what to leave out.” 

This volume contains the Patriarchs and the Israelites; the Kings 
and the Prophets will form a subsequent volume. The whole is care- 
fully annotated, the chronology is made clear by thick-typed numbers, 
and it is illustrated by an excellent map of Chanaan. 
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7. Spiritual Letters of Father Surin. First Series. Translated by Sister M. 
Christopher, Order of St. Francis, with a preface by Father F. Goldie, S.J. 
Edited by Rev. H. Collins. London: Thomas Richardson and Son, 1875. 

The letters of Father Surin have never before appeared in English. 
The writings of this disciple of Lallemant are thus spoken of in the 
Bibliotheque of the Péres de Backer. ‘The name of Father Surin is 
classed among those of the most enlightened masters of the spiritual 
life. His works are stamped with that deep reflection, that acquaintance 
with the human heart, that fervour of piety which constitute the special 
characteristic of the great servants of God who are called to teach 
their brethren the way to heaven.” 

Such commendation dispenses with the need of further praise. 
The slight sketch of Father Surin at the beginning of the volume 
shows that like Father Scupoli, the author of the Spiritual Combat, 
his virtue was perfected in adversity. What prison and calumny did 
for the holy Theatine, the strange sufferings and disgrace of Father 
Surin wrought for the author of these letters. He wrote with that truth 
and power which can only be gained by experience. 

The letters are to people of almost every grade of life. And if, 
as in Lallemant, the standard is always a lofty one, if the perfection 
taught seems too exalted, Father Surin never fails to teach the way by 
which all must ascend, and the motives which must support us in the 
ascent. Like Lallemant also there is a complete unity in the whole 
of his spiritual fabric for it rises upon the lines laid down by 
St. Ignatius in his Spiritual Exercises, and commented upon and 
expounded in his Constitutions. 


8. A Letter to the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R., on the character and scope of Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities with reference to certain statements and criticisms in the 
Saturday Riview of October 3, 1874, by Alexander Wood, M.A., Oxon. 
London: Burns and Oates, 1875. 

There is a common prejudice against the author who answers his 
critics. Without attributing infallibility to anonymous reviewers, the 
fact that they are anonymous invests them with a certain awfulness, 
which the mere lifting of the visor would too frequently dispel. Because 
the visor is down, the public regard them with a kind of superstition, 
and too readily regard the grievances of the criticized as the complaints 
of an incorrigible vanity which refuses to acknowledge. it has deserved 
the lash. But in the interest of honest criticism it is well that a writer 
can brave such a prejudice and turn upon his aggressor, when, as in 
the case before us, evident avimus has guided the pen, and ignorance 
has been its supporter. The Saturday Review, in an unusually super- 
cilious article, attacked Mr. Wood’s excellent Leclestastical Antiquities 
of London and its Suburbs. We must confess that as a specimen of 
evident unfairness this article deserves a very high place. But on the 
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minds of those who run and read, and believe all that they read, the 
impression would be decidedly against Mr. Woods’ book. Curious to say, 
while wrong in almost all the corrections he suggests and the criticisms he 
makes, the writer of the article passes by uncorrected and even accepts 
some few mistakes into which Mr. Wood had been led by too great 
reliance on a work which the Saturday Reviewer extols. The pamphlet 
is interesting, not merely as a polemical victory over a very haughty 
adversary, but because full of interesting details which, we trust, a 
speedy sale of the first issue will render it possible to incorporate in 
a second edition. 

We are glad to have this opportunity of saying that the work is 
not sufficiently known to Catholic readers; and that not merely visitors 
to the Metropolis, or those who live within its bounds, but all who 
wish to realize the great city in the days of faith, should study it as the 
only book wherein the picture is drawn by a living and skilled hand. 


9. Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander. By the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Macmillan and Co. 

This is a very pleasant and readable little book, the work of a man 
of evident cultivation and taste. It sketches in succession the leading 
features of Greek society, first in the Homeric, then in the Lyric age, 
and finally, in the days when Attic culture rose to its highest develop- 
ment. Many illustrative details given in this volume will help the 
classical student to understand what was in actual fact the temper of 
the chieftains before Troy and of the Attic Demos, and so will be useful 
in clearing away the misty notions which make Athenian and Homeric 
life such a terrible unreality to most readers of Thucydides and the 
Iliad. Many of Mr. Mahaffy’s remarks are most judicious and thought- 
ful: we believe he is quite correct in warning Homeric students against 
the ideal pictures of life which the Rhapsodist sets before his audience, 
and in insisting on the low state of society and morals in which 
Laertes was driven forth to pass a neglected old age in a barren farm in 
the country, and where Pallas Athene, the impersonation of low cunning 
and deceit, is held up to our admiration as perhaps the noblest of the 
deities. ‘Throughout the volume, although he does full justice to Greek 
culture, and in many respects asserts its superiority to our own, yet he 
tells us once and again that your Greek, with all his politeness, lacked 
that element of noblesse which is essential to the true ideal of a gentle 
man, and which was the leading feature of medizval chivalry. This 
element can be introduced by the Christian Church alone, and by none 
else, because the Church alone can replace the vulgar and ignoble 
motive of selfishness by the only motive on which courtesy, gentleness, 
and humanity can ever be firmly based. Without charity no one can 
be a gentleman in the true sense of the word. We should like to see 
Mr. Mahaffy dwelling on this more than he does ; but it belongs rather 
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to the Catholic than to the Protestant fully to appreciate it. In the 
same way we should like to see the nature of the practical religion of 
Athens treated more fully: Athenian religion has scarcely more space 
devoted to it than Athenian crops. Many of the /oc? c/assicz, illustrating 
the strong religious feeling, are passed over altogether, ¢g., the indigna- 
tion at the mutilation of the Hermz during the Peloponnesian war; 
and though Mr. Mahaffy professes only to lay down certain principles, 
which the reader-is to follow up from original sources, yet he seems to us 
scarcely to fulfil his promise, but rather to throw together a number of 
remarks of greater or less importance, which often do not go to the root 
of the question he is discussing. The same fault runs through the book 
—it is not at all scientific, and does not leave (except in his description 
of the Homeric Greeks) any definite impression on the minds of his 
readers. It is satisfied with a mere surface sketch, and brings together 
a collection of details which, however interesting in themselves, are often 
of very minor importance. At the same time, it is a book in which the 
student will find pleasant recreation, and to which he may devote a few 
stray half hours with real advantage. 


10. Recollections and Suggestions (1813—1873). By John Earl Russell. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1875. 


One of our most eminent lecturers on art, not long ago, recommended 
his audience to study the doctrines of the Catholic Church, as a neces- 
sary key to the knowledge of those works which owe their inspiration to 
her belief. He disavowed any sympathy with her principles, and excused 
his recommendation on the ground of such an acquaintance being a 
sine qué non for any comprehensive understanding of the history of art, 
Surely some knowledge on this subject had a more important claim on 
the attention of a statesman who has been called upon practically to rule 
over millions of believers in the Catholic Faith. Or at least, no states- 
man ought to approach subjects touching such grave interests without the 
most impartial justice and tolerant respect for what is dearer than life 
to so many over whom he holds temporary sway. 

Unfortunately, we have seen a really great statesman choosing the 
part of a reviler and assailant; and in this work we find another, who, if 
not a great man, has held the highest of positions, and yet whose 
inability to grasp the ideas of the most ancient and wide-spread of 
Christian beliefs would be ludicrous, if it were not so melancholy. At 
the close of a rather garrulous and not very interesting account of his 
political life, spiced with hot abuse of any of his followers who separated 
themselves from him, Lord Russell gives in a few pages what he 
evidently thinks is a final blow to the absurdities of Ritualism. A 
strange confusion reigns in the mind of the aged statesman between the 
free lances of Ritualism and the great body of men united by one Rule 
of faith and by one Head, whom he calls Romanists. The remarks 
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about the Holy Sacrifice are on a level with the tirades in a tract of the 
Reformation Society, while he surely would not like to shield himself 
behind the excuse of want of education or of knowledge. 


The Ground Ash; a Public School Story. By the Author of Zhe Fights at 


II, 
Dame Europa’s School. WUondon: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1874. 


This is a powerfully told, painful story: it is hard to see what the 
author is aiming at. We have Squire Risley, bound by the last words 
of his dying wife, “Teach him—to be—like Christ,” with her hand 
resting on her boy’s head. But the squire, as we see by a long conver- 
sation he has with the parson, has but a very modified belief in 
Christianity, he gets the best of the argument, and is very hard on 
the inconsistencies of the clergy and of all professing Christians. He 
resolves at length to send his boy Nigel to a Mr. Sheen, a clergyman 
who takes a few pupils, not for gain, but with the one object of making 
them like Christ. We are introduced to Mr.Sheen at the house of 
an old friend, Crawford, a pluralist with rather High Church propen- 
sities who is giving a birthday party for his eldest son. Mr. Sheen 
walks into the room to denounce the whole proceeding as un-Christian. 
We are not told very much as to how Mr. Sheen makes his pupils like 
Christ ; but at thirteen Nigel is sent to Weston, a public school. Little 
Nigel gets into hot water at once—with the bursar, the boys, his 
master, and with Mr. Crawford’s eldest son, whose fag he is. It takes 
but a day or two for him to be flogged for refusing to learn anything 
about Jupiter or Juno, as being un-Christian; then he smashes a 
statue of Apollo, which Crawford had just bought for a sovereign, 
Nigel putting down a sovereign as restitution on the table. For this 
he receives three cuts with the sticks, ground ash, of each of the 
prefects—and dies. We fear many may read this sad story and come 
to the conclusion that practical Christianity is impossible. It makes us 
long that the author could see the real practical Christianity in a 
Catholic College. Then he might write another story—make Nigel 
a Catholic boy: give him a wise director who would explain to him 
what is of precept and what of counsel—that it is not like Christ for a 
boy of thirteen to condemn everything he thinks un-Christian. About 
that age our Lord is found among the Doctors, hearing them, and 
asking them questions: Christ lives a life of obedience and silence till 
thirty: and when He does teach there is more of gentleness than 
rebuke in His words. A Catholic boy at Weston would assuredly have 
enough to suffer, but he would be advised to be regular in prayer, to 
keep up his religious practices without offending others, to be perfectly 
obedient in all things lawful. Thus he would be like Christ in his 
hidden life, and probably would influence some well-disposed com- 
panions for good. It is a pity to have Squire Risley’s arguments 
against Christianity left unanswered : to have such an onslaught on the 
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attempt so common now, to live a life at once worldly and Christian, 
while the author only puts before us an impossible life, which he thinks 
Christian, as the only way of being like Christ. Still we cannot but 
hope that so much sinccrity and earnestness may be rewarded with 
truth and faith, and that so clever a writer may be delivered from the 
painful confusion he is in, and learn the truly Christian life to be lived 
in the true Church. 


12. The Noblemen of ’89, an episode of the French Revolution. By M. A. Quinton, 
author of Aurelia, &c. Translated from the French by Professor Ernest 
Legarde, of Mount St. Mary’s College. London: Burns and Oates. Baltimore : 
Kelly, Piet, and Company, 1874. 

The unvarnished history of the French Revolution, one would have 
thought, is certainly dramatic enough to satisfy the greatest craving 
after sensation. The pathetic facts of the Prisoners of the Temple, 
the Massacre of the Carmes, or the war in La Vendée need only to be 
told to rivet the attention of the hearers. But there is a prejudice in 
favour of a ‘‘story,” and so we are glad when a Catholic takes up 
a subject over which the pen of Victor Hugo has thrown so dark a 
shadow. 

M. Quinton describes geographically many of the terrible scenes of 
the great Revolution, and sketches in various typical characters of the 
time. The translation, if not always elegant, is sufficientiy flowing. <A 
carefully written history of the causes of the Revolution, of how far it was 
justifiable, and how it became what it was, of the conduct of the King, 
and the consequences of his conduct would be a great boon to English 
Catholics, but a work like M. Quinton’s of course helps to form a fair 
judgment on these interesting points. 


II.—_OLD ENGLISH DEVOTION TO OUR BLESSED LADY. 
A Catalogue of Shrines, Offerings, Bequests, &c. 
PART V.—(EYE—HILBURY). 

EYE, SUFFOLK. 1. Here was an altar of our Blessed Ladye, 
and a gild in her honour; there was also her 
image painted with gold at the charge of Joan 
Busby. In 1473, John Yestes of Eye bequeathed 
to the altar of the Blessed Marye ever Virgin 
viii marcs, 15? 

2. Our Ladye de Populo. 
At the east end of the north chancel aisle is 
a small chapel, now the vestry. This is probably 
the chapel of Sir John Porter, who, by his will 
dated August 8, 1501, desires that his executors 
157 Proceedings of the Suffolk Archeological Institute, vol. ii. p. 140. 
VOL. Vv. (NEW SERIES). I 
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FAKENHAM, NORFOLK. 


FERNYHALGH, 
LANCASHIRE. 


build, as they receive his debts and sell his house, 
a chapel in the worship of Sancta Maria de 
Populo, within the churchyard of Eye.§ 

This may have been a copy of the miraculous 
painting of Sancta Maria de Populo at Rome. 


An image of Saint Marye de la Pity.¥ 


The following traditional account of Ladywell 
was given in 1723 by Mr. Christopher Tootell, 
of Fernyhalgh. 

“A virtuous and wealthy merchant, in great 
distress upon the Irish sea, had recourse for 
safety to Him Whom the winds and the sea 
obey, and made a vow, in case he escaped the 
danger, to acknowledge the favour of his preser- 
vation by some remarkable work of piety. After 
this, the storm began to cease, and a favourable 
gale wafted his ship unto the coast of Lancashire, 
where, whilst he landed, he thankfully reflected 
on his merciful deliverance, and was in pain to 
know by what pious work his vow might be 
acceptably fulfilled, a miraculous voice admo- 
nished him to seek a place called Fernyhalgh, 
and there to build a chapel where he should 
find a crab-tree bearing fruit without cores, and 
under it a spring. In compliance with this direc- 
tion, he spared no pains in travelling about and 
seeking for the place called Fernyhalgh; but 
all in vain, until at last he came to Preston, 
where, having taken up his lodgings late at night, 
the housemaid came in from milking, and excused 
her late return, occasioned by loss of time in 
secking and following the strayed cow as far as , 
Fernyhalgh. This accidental notice of the place 
he sought for revived the weary traveller, and 
sent him full of joy to take his rest. In the 
morning a guide conducted him to Fernyhalgh, 
where he continued his search until he found the 
crab tree and the spring foretold him, as also an 
unexpected, and, until then, undiscovered image 
of the Blessed Virgin Marye, which occasioned 
the spring to be called our Ladye’s Well, and the 
chapel he built by it to be dedicated in her 
name to God’s honour and service, and likewise 


18 Proccedings of the Suffolk Archaeological Institute, vol, ii. p. 149. 
159 Index. Mon. Dioc. Norv. p. 72. 
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to be called Our Ladye’s Chapel in Fernyhalgh. 
But after the suppression of chantries and chapels 
the chapel was pulled down. ... Yet ancient 
neighbours have, and do affirm, that in their youth 
its platform and rubbish were sufficiently discern- 
able in the hollow place on the west side of the 
footway, in the meadow adjoining to the walk 
above the well; and from its flourishing condition 
to this present day, Simpson’s house and the close 
belonging to it have been, and are called and 
known by the name of the Chapel House, Chapel 
Wood, Meadows, Mass, &c., as it is manifest in 
ancient deeds, late conveyance, and common 
speech. Nevertheless, the ancient devotion of 
the neighbouring Catholics did not fail with the 
old chapel, but survived its ruins, and continued 
in their constant assemblies and praying together 
at the well on Sundays and Holidays, and espe- 
cially on feasts of our Ladye, even in the severest 
times of persecution. Of these devotees, several 
have piously believed and thankfully acknowledged 
special benefit and help received, by means of 
their frequent visiting and constant prayer at Our 
Ladye’s Well.” 

In 1684-5, a new chapel or house of prayer 
was built. This was principally the work of 
Mr. Cuthbert Hesketh, of White Hill, in Goose- 
nargh, who for sixteen years paid the rent of 
the house, and in 1701 paid to Mr. Tootell, the 
pastor, also the fine or purchase-money for the 
ground on which it stood. Mr. Tootell was a 
near relative of Mr. Hesketh.! 

It was at Fernyhalgh, near the chapel and 
Ladye Well, that the celebrated Dame Alice, 
otherwise Alice Harrison, opened her school, 
which soon was filled with children from the 
neighbourhood, from Preston, the Fylde, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, London, and all other parts 
of England, and she reckoned from one to two 
hundred pupils. Every day she took the Catholic 
children to chapel, and always stopped to say a 
Pater, Ave, and Credo at Our Ladye’s Well.’ 

In an article in the Preston chronicle by 
“Atticus,” quoted in the Weekly Register of July 
23, 1870, the writer says : 

“When the old chapel was originally erected 


18 Catholic Magazine and Review, 1832, vol, ii. pp. 481-82. 161 Jbid, 
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FosTon, 
YORKSHIRE. 


at Fernyhalgh is not known; it is mentioned as 
far back as 1448 in a document in the Office of 
the Duchy of Lancaster.” 


In regard to our Ladye of Foston, there exists 
a very remarkable piece of evidence, which shows 
that the bishops of the Church were ever ready 
then, as they are now, to repress indiscreet devo- 
tion in regard of certain localities until a searching 
investigation had been made. 

It is a mandate of William Grenefeld, Arch- 
bishop of York, addressed to the Dean of 
Pickering, against undue reverence (adoratio) paid 
to the Image of the Blessed Virgin Marye in the 
parish church of Foston— 

“William, by the divine permission Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate, to our dear son our 
Dean of Pykering, health, &c. . . . 

“Sane nuper ad aures nostras pervenit quod 
ad quandam imaginem beate Virginis in Ecclesia 
parochiali de Foston noviter collocatam, magnus 
simplicium est concursus, ac si in eadem plus 
quam in aliis similibus imaginibus aliquid numinis 
appareret: sicque simplices ex concursu hujus- 
modi, in idolatriam et erroris devium de facili 
trahi possent ; fueruntque super imagine preedicta 
inter religiosos viros . . . priorem et conventum 
de Bridelington, et Johannam relictam Thome de 
Poyngton lites et contentiones variz prius mote, 
ac periculosi conflictus habiti, et alia mala quam- 
plurima, quibus etiam pejora successura fore in 
posterum formidantur, nisi eis opportunis remediis 
occurrabatur. 

“Volentes igitur, ut teneamur, hujusmodi. 
tam animarum quam corporum periculosis dis- 
pendiis, quatenus possumus obviare, tibi firmiter 
injungimus et mandamus, quatenus tam in dicta 
ecclesia de Foston, quam in aliis ecclesiis colle- 
giatis et parochialibus infra dictum decanatum 
ubilibet constitutis, omnibus parochianis nostris, 
tam clericis quam laicis, singulis diebus dominicis, 
et festivis, publice et in genere, auctoritate nostra 
inhibeas, sed facias inhiberi, ne quis de cetero pro 
adoratione dictz imaginis ad przfatam ecclesiam, 
vel alibi, ubi eam transferri contigerit, accedat, vel 
ipsius imaginis pretextu, oblationes in pecunia, 
seu rebus aliis quibuscumque facere przsumat, 
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GARBOLDESHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


GISBRO’. 


GLASTONBURY. 


donec de causis, rationibus, et motivis, ex quibus 
ad eandem imaginem hujusmodi habitus est con- 
cursus, inquisitionem fieri fecimus diligentem, sub 
poena excommunicationis majoris, et aliis poenis 
et districtionibus canonicis, quas in contrarium 
facientes, pro loco et tempore curabimus exercere. 
Valet 
Datum apud Burton juxta Beverl. 5 id Apr., 
1313 
I nave as yet found no tiaces of the result of 
inquiry. Neither have I met with any bequest to 
our Ladye of Foston in the Yorkshire wills. 


William Keye, in his will dated May 1, 1531, 
says : 

“Jim. I gif half an acr of Lond lying in 
Lopham Furlong to find yerely evermore v. 
Gawdyes Brennyng before our Ladye in the 
Chancel of St. John the Baptist ; at every antiphon 
of our Ladye and at every Feste of our Ladye, 
at Maesse of the same Feste evermore.” 16! 


Note.—Candles which were burnt in honour 
of the five joys of our Ladye were sometimes 
called gawdys. 


William Ecopp, Rector of Heslerton, in his 
will dated September 6, 1472, says: 

“‘ Jiem. Iwill that a pilgrim, or some pilgrims, 
be sent immediately after my burial on pilgrimage 
for me to... Our Ladye of Walsingham... 
Our Ladye of Lincoln, Our Ladye of Doncaster, 
Our Ladye of Scardeburgh, Our Ladye of Gys- 
burgh, Our Ladye of Jesmount, Our Ladye of 
Carlell . . . and shall offer to each iiii ad”? 

To this will the learned editor, the Rev. James 
Raine, M.A., has appended the following note : 

“T am not aware of the existence of any 
other document from which we can ascertain that 
some of these shrines were places of fame. ‘This 
passage therefore is of singular interest.” 


This is the most ancient and venerable sanc- 
tuary of our Blessed Ladye in England. In its 
original form it was a little oratory built of 
wreathed twigs, and said, traditionally, to have 


161 Blomefield, i. 182. 


162 Testamenta Eboracensia. Surtees Society, vol. iii. p. 201. 
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been the work of St. Joseph of Arimathea. It 
is needless here to examine the various arguments 
on the question, the more especially since the 
Bollandists!** and Tillemont!* have proved that 
St. Joseph of Arimathea never was at Glastonbury. 
About two centuries later the oratory was ‘ebuilt 
of stone, and a larger cne added to it. The 
apocryphal charter of St. Patrick the elder of 
the year 430,! which is given by William of 
Malmesbury describes it as “a holy and ancient 
spot, chosen and sanctified by God in honour of 
the Immaculate Virgin Marye, Mother of God ;” 
and it also mentions that St. Patrick had been 
shown the writings of SS. Phaganus and Diru- 
vianus, which state that the church had been 
divinely consecrated by our Lord Himself in 
honour of His Blessed Mother. 

In 530, after the Synod of Victory, St. David 
of Menevia, accompanied by seven of his suffra- 
gans, came to Glastonbury, invited thither by 
the sanctity of the place. He formed, says 
William of Malmesbury,! the resolution of 
solemnly consecrating the ancient church there 
erected in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mother 
of our Lord. Having, therefore, provided all 
the things necessary for the performance of that 
sacred ceremony, on the night immediately pre- 
ceding the intended dedication, he, as nature 
required, yielded to sleep, in which our Lord 
Jesus appeared to him, and demanded of him 
the reason of his coming thither. This, without 
hesitation, St. David declared to Him. But our 
Lord presently turned him from his resolution 
of dedicating the church, saying to him, “That 
must not be done.” And taking the bishop’s’ 
hand, He told him that many years ago He 
Himself had dedicated it to the honour of His 
Mother, and therefore, that this holy ceremony 
ought not to be profaned by any man’s repeating 
it. And having said this, with His finger He 
pierced through the Bishop’s hand, telling him 
that this should be a sign that what He Himself 


163 AA, SS. vii. p. 509 ad 17 Mart. 
4 Memotres Ecclesiastiques, vol. i. p. 210. 
365 De Antiq. Glaston. Eccl. p. 300. Ed. Gale. See also Todd, St. Patrick, 


Apostle of Ireland, Dublin, 1864, p. 484, note. 
2 Tbid, p. 299. 
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had already anticipated ought not to be again 
renewed. And, withal, He promised Him that 
the next day, when, in reciting the canon of the 
Mass, he was to pronounce those words, fer 
ipsum, et cum ipso, et in ipso, he should have restored 
the integrity and soundness of his hand. The 
terror of this vision quickly drove sleep from the 
Bishop’s eyes, whereupon, with great earnestness, 
he examined whether that were indeed real which 
our Lord seemed to have done to him. And 
having found it so, he wondered at it, and 
expected (¢.c., awaited) what would be the issue. 
The next day all that were present with admira- 
tion saw and touched the prodigious wound. 
Hereupon all the preparation for the consecra- 
tion came to nothing, and the miracle divinely 
wrought, being made known publicly to all the 
hearers, increased their admiration. And, in con- 
clusion, when Mass was celebrated, the Bishop’s 
hand was restored to its former soundness.!* 

St. David added on a chapel to the east side 
of the church, which he consecrated to the 
honour of our Blessed Ladye, and adorned the 
altar with a sapphire of inestimable value, which 
was called the Great Sapphire of Glastonbury.!® 
From the description given, it would appear 
that this sapphire formed a super-altare. This 
precious gem was subsequently hidden for secu- 
rity’s sake and its existence forgotten. It was 
discovered by the Abbot, Henry Swansey, who 
had it magnificently set in gold and silver, and 
surrounded by precious stones, “‘as it is now to be 
seen,” adds William of Malmesbury.’ Its fate is 
recorded. On the 15th May, 1539, ‘‘delyvered 
unto the King’s maiesty a super-altare, garnished 
with silver and gilte and parte golde, called the 
Great Saphire of Glasconberye.”?!”” 

Twelve years later, in 542, the good King 
Arthur, nephew to St. David, being mortally 
wounded in the battle of Camlan, was carried 
to Glastonbury that he might prepare himself 
more perfectly, under the protection of our 


167 Church History of Brittany. By RB. F. S. Cressy, O.S.B. 1668, bk. ii. c. vi. 


ad ann. 63. 


168 Spelman, Concilia, i. 19. 


169 Ut sup. pp. 305-6. 
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Blessed Lady, for his departure out of this world 
for life eternal. In 1189 Abbot Swansey wrote 
his epitaph— 


Hic jacet Arthurus, Flos regum, Gloria regni 
Quem morum probitas commendat laudi perenni. 


William of Malmesbury particularly notices 
that kings and the leading men of the land 
eagerly sought to be buried at Glastonbury, so 
that they might await the day of doom under 
the protection of our Blessed Ladye ;!"! and he 
gives a list of many who were buried here. 

In 708, Ine, of the West Saxons, rebuilt the 
monastery and the old abbey church, when he 
gave a charter of privileges, which he reverently 
laid upon the altar.1’? In 725 he gave his great 
charter of privileges, from which I shall only 
quote the commencement of the grant. 

“‘ Therefore I, Ine, relying on my royal dignity 
from the Lord, with the advice of Sexburga the 
queen and the licence of Beorhtuuald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and of all his suffragans, and also 
the exhortation of the sawbreguli, Baldred and 
Aéthelhard, grant . . . to the ancient church 
situate on the spot called Glasteia, which the 
High Priest and Chief Pastor made known to 
Biessed David by many and unheard-of miracles, 
that of old He had, with the service of the 
Angels, consecrated to Himself and the ever 
Virgin Marye,” &c. 

This is early evidence of the popular opinion 
in regard to Glastonbury, and of the ancient 
tradition of its divine consecration. ‘The charter, 
however, is marked by Kemble as doubtful. 

Ine also built the ‘Silver Chapel,” as it is ° 
called, out of his love for God and His Mother 
the Blessed Virgin Marye. The value of the 
gifts, at our present standard, amounts to something 
prodigious. To the construction of the chapel he 
gave 2,640 lbs. of silver; 264 lbs. of gold for the 
altar; 1olbs. of gold for a chalice and paten; 
8 lbs. and 20 mancases of gold for a censer, or 
thurible ; 12% lbs. of silver for candlesticks ; 
20 Ibs. and 60 mancases of gold for covers for the 
Gospels ; 17 lbs. of gold for vases for the altar—z.¢., 


171 W. Malmesbury, wé sip. 306. 
72 Cod. Dip. AEvi Sax. vol. i. p. 85, ch. Ixxiii, 
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cruets, &c.; 8 lbs. of gold for pelves—t. ¢., shallow 
basins ;!7° 20 lbs. of silver for a holy water stoup ; 
and 175 lbs. of silver and 38 Ibs. of gold for 
images of our Lord and our Blessed Ladye and 
the Twelve Apostles.!*4 

The next principal benefactor to Glastonbury 
was Eadgar, surnamed the Peaceable. The learned 
Benedictine writer, Bucelin, states,’ that Eadgar 
laid his sceptre on the altar of our Blessed Ladye, 
and consecrated his kingdom to her ; and this state- 
ment has misled many writers. I give a portion 
of Eadgar’s great charter of Privilege, given in 
the year 971 ; and William of Malmesbury proves 
that the King laid his sceptre on the altar of our 
Blessed Ladye as an act of investiture, and in 
accordance with the common usage of the time. 

“In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Although the decrees of Pontitfs and the words 
of priests are like unto the foundations of moun- 
tains that are fixed down by indissoluble ligatures, 
still it frequently occurs amidst the storms and 
tempests of worldly affairs that the religion of 
the Holy Church of God is disputed and broken 
by the polluted touch of reprobate men. There- 
fore it is that we have determined, and as a matter 
that is certain to be useful to succeeding genera- 
tions, that those points which have been defined 
by salutary counsel, and by common consent, 
should be affirmed and corroborated by these our 
letters. Wherefore it seems fitting that the Church 
of the most Blessed Mother of God, and ever 
Virgin Marye of Glastonbury, as it has, from 
ancient times, obtained the principal dignity in 
this our kingdom, so should it be honoured by 
us with some singular and especial privilege.” 

William of Malmesbury then continues : 

** When therefore, by the common consent, as 
has been said, of his prelates, abbots, and nobles, 
he determined to grant these privileges to that 
place aforesaid, he laid his own “@/uus—i. ¢., stat 
or sceptre— beautifully formed of ivory, and 
adorned with gold, upon the altar of the holy 
Mother of God, and by that donation confirmed 


13 Vide Journal of Royal Archeological Institute, vol. x. p. 236, note. 
174 W. Malmesbury, w¢ sup. 311. 
175 Chronicon Benedictino-Marianum, p. 90, ad ann. 944. 
e 7 Cod. Dipl. Afvi Sax. t. ii. p. 67, ch. dxvii. 
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to the same holy Mother of God, and her monks, 
to be possessed for ever. Soon after he caused 
this sceptre to be cut in two in his presence, that 
no future abbot might give or sell it to any one, 
commanding one portion of it to be kept on the 
spot for a testimony of the aforesaid donation.” 

Eadgar then sent the charter to Pope John 
the Thirteenth. 

“The Pope, kindly receiving the embassy, 
with the assenting voice of the Roman Council, 
confirmed what had already been done, by writing 
an apostolic injunction, terribly hurling on the 
violators of them, should any be so daring, the 
vengeance of a perpetual curse. This confirma- 
tion, therefore, of the aforesaid Pope, directed to 
the same place, King Eadgar, of worthy memory, 
jaid upon the altar of the holy Mother of God, 
for a Perpetual Remembrance, commanding it to 
be carefully kept in future for the information of 
posterity.” 1*" 

During the reign of Henry the Second the 
church was burnt to the ground, and he deter- 
mined that it should be rebuilt by himself or his 
heirs more magnificently than ever, as he says 
in his charter. He then confirms to the aforesaid 
church, which is called by some the Mother of 
Saints, and by others the Tomb of Saints, and 
which, built by the very disciples of our Lord, 
was first of all dedicated by our Lord Himself— 
according to venerable ancient authority—all the 
privileges granted by his predecessors, William the 
First and William the Second, and Henry, his 
grandfather, and by the more ancient kings, 
Eadgar, the father of St. Eadward, and Aélfred, 
Centwine, Baldred, Ine, the Noble Arthur, and 
many other ancient kings, as well as King 
Cenwalh, a pagan. And these privileges he had 
caused to be read in his presence.!"8 

Thus there is a long series of regal evidence 
showing the profound veneration in which the 
Church of Our Blessed Ladye of Glastonbury was 
held; and the devotion of our Catholic kings to 
the great Mother of God. 

William of Malmesbury makes special mention 
of an image of our Blessed Ladye in the church. 


177 De Gest. Reg. Angl. 1. ii. c. viii. p. 57, ed. 1601. 
178 Wilkins, Concilia, t. i. p. 489. e 
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GLOUCESTER. 


GORLESTON. 


“Here,” he says, “is an image of the Blessed 
Virgin Marye. When the great fire consumed 
all the altar cloths and ornaments, it neither 
touched the statue, nor the veil which was on its 


._head. Nevertheless, the fire caused several 


blisters to rise on its face, as if on a living man, 
which long remained there, a proof to the 
beholders of the divine power.” !”9 

Abbot Adam de Sodbury, or Solbury, or 
Sobbury, 1322—1335, adorned the high altar with 
a large image of our Blessed Ladye, which was 
placed in a tabernacle of excellent workman- 
ship.15° 

Here was also a chapel of Our Ladye of 
Loretto. Leland says: 

‘‘Bere coming from his Embassadrie out of 
Italie, made a chapelle of Our Ladye de Loretta, 
joining the ‘north side of the body of the 
chirche.” !81 

Abbot Richard Beere, who was installed on 
the zoth of January, 1493, built the lodgings for 
secular priests and the clerks of our Blessed 
Ladye at Glastonbury. He was sent to Italy 
as ambassador in the twenty-second of Henry 
the Seventh, 1506—1507. The chapel of 
Loretto was no doubt a fac simile of the Holy 
House. 


In 1306 John de Gamages, Abbot of Glou- 
cester gave to the church an ivory image of our 
Blessed Ladye.}*? 

Under the year 1136, it is recorded in the 
history that Walter de Lacy having come to the 
church very early in the morning, devoutly assisted 
at the Marye-Mass.1*° 


Our Ladye. 

About 1650, the Earl of Manchester, when 
commanding the associated counties for the 
Parliament, issued a commission under which 
Francis Jessope of Beccles removed from Lowe- 
stoft Church all inscriptions in brass commencing 


179 De Antig. Glast. Eccl. 305. 

180 Joh. Glaston. Historia. Ed. Hearne, p. 263. 

181 Ttin. v. iii. p. 104. 

182 Hist. et Cartular. Monast. S. Petri Gloucestriz, vol. i. p. 40, Rolls Ed. 
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with the usual Orate pro anima, &c. Jessope has 
thus recorded his sacrilegious doings at Gorleston 
Church, which lies on the opposite side of the 
river to Great Yarmouth : 

“In the chancel, as it is called, we took up 
twenty brazen superstitious inscriptions, ora pro 
nobis, &c., broke twelve apostles carved in wood, 
and cherubims, and a lamb with a cross, and 
took up four superstitious inscriptions in brass 
in the North chancel, Jesu fili Dei miserere met, &C., 
broke in pieces the rails, and broke down twenty- 
two Popish pictures of angels and saints. We did 
deface the font and a cross on the font, and took 
up a brass inscription there with Cujus anime 
propitietur Deus; and ‘Pray for ye soule,’ &c., in 
English. We took up thirteen superstitious brasses. 
Ordered Moses with his rod and Aaron with his 
mitre to be taken down. Ordered eighteen angels 
off the roof, and cherubims to be taken down, 
and nineteen pictures on the windows. The organ 
I brake, and we brake seven Popish pictures on 
the chancel window—one of Christ, another of 
St. Andrew, another of St. James, &c. We ordered 
the steps to be levelled by the parson of the 
town, and brake the Popish inscription, “ AZy 
flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is drink 
indeed.” I gave orders to break in pieces the 
carved work, which I have seen done. There 
were six superstitious pictures, one crucifix, and 
the Virgin Marye with the Infant Jesus in her 
arms, and Christ lying in a manger, and the three 
Kings coming to Christ with presents, and three 
bishops with their mitres and crosier staffs, and 
eighteen Jesuses written in capital letters, which 
we gave orders to do out. A picture of St.George, - 
and many others which I remember not, with 
divers pictures in the window, which we could 
not reach, neither would they help us to raise 
ladders ; so we left a warrant with a constable to 
do it in fourteen days. We brake down a pot of 
holy water, St. Andrew with his cross, and 
St. Catherine with her wheel, and we took down 
the cover of the font, and the four Evangelists, 
and a triangle for the Trinity, a superstitious 
picture of St. Peter and his keys, an eagle and a 
lion with wings.” 4 


#84 Manship, //istory of Great Yarmouth, Palmer's continuation, pp. 125-6, note. 
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Here were four gilds, one of which was the 
gild of our Blessed Ladye, and there was a light 
called St. Marye’s light.1®° 


Sir William Lyttleton, knight, who died in 
December, 1507, by his will desires : 

“My body to be buried before the image of 
the Blessed Virgin in the monastery of Hales 
Owen, near the place and grave where my first 
wife lieth.” 15 


1. Our Ladye of Grace. 

2. Our Ladye of Pity. 

Here in the Church of St. Nicholas were the 
lights of Our Ladye of Grace, and Our Ladye of 
a. 

In August, 1517, Wolsey writes to the King 
that he proposes to start for Walsingham on 
Monday next, and from thence to Our Ladye of 
Grace, in fulfilment of his vow.1%8 


Was originally a parish church, and was erected 
into a college by royal license, October 26, 1426, 
5 Henry VI.'* 

William de Hemyngburg, by his will dated 
October 6, 1409, and proved in January, 1410, 
orders his body to be laid before the image of 
Our Ladye of Pity.’ 

Katherine, widow of Sir John Hastings, knight, 
by her will dated February 25, 1506-7, bequeaths: 

“To Our Ladye of Hymmyngburgh a piece of 
cremel and a lace of gold of Venys sett wt perl.” 19! 


The will of John Andrew of Henley-on- 
Thames, in 1503, contains this bequest : 

‘** Also I bequeath to our Ladye’s coat in the 
chapel of Henley, a gold ring which was William 
Wylde’s, to hang on the said coat.” !?? 


Leland says, “There is a suburbe without 
Wye Gate, and therein is a chapell of our Ladye 
of Alingtre prope furcas.'® 


185 Blomfield, i. 570. 186 Test. Vetust. p. 467. 


187 Gen. Hist. of Norfolk, p. 728. 


188 Letters and Papers, &c. Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 1538, n. 38. 
189 Burton, Monasticon Eboracense, p. 442. 199 bid. p. 448. 


191 Test. Ebor. vol. iii. p. 275. 


192 History of Henley, p. 125, quoted in Motes and Queries, 3 ser. vol. iii. p. 137. 





19% Ttin. iv. pt. ii. p. 82. 
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Desirous of obtaining some clue to the mean- 
ing of Alingtre, I wrote to the Very Rev. Prior 
of St. Michael’s, Hereford, Dom P. W. Raynal, 
O.S.B., who most obligingly sent me the following 
very interesting information :— 


“The quotation from Leland gives us the 
precise locality of the chapel of our Blessed 
Lady, and it may be that its situation will afford 
some clue to its devotional uses. 

“Our Lady of Alingtre is said to be in a 
suburb beyond Wye Gate, and is denoted as 
being prope furcas. 

“ A reference to Ducange (v. Furca) will show 
you that the chapel of our Blessed Lady stood 
near Zhe Gallows (prope furcas). 

“To this day there is a spot about half a 
mile from where the Wye-Bridge Gate stood, 
which is called Zhe Gallows-Tump. The place 
is referred to in the Acta SS. October 2, n. 93 
(p. 573. Edit. V. Palmé). 

“The late Mr. B. Phillipps of Longworth left 
us a collection of valuable MSS., which contain 
the material for a history of Herefordshire. The 
latter was begun by Duncumb, but still needs 
completing. Mr. Phillipps greatly increased the 
value of the collection by his labours in the 
pedigrees of county families, and by transcribing 
many parish registers now lost. 

“A London barrister named Hill first started 
this collection in the seventeenth century. 

*“Duncumb (vol. i. p. 374) says ‘Two small 
chapels stood also in this suburb;’ the site of 
one is unknown, but that of the latter was on 
the branch of the suburb which leads towards 
Ross. Each had a garden, and a small bell of 
the value of two shillings and eight pence. 

“Hill, from whose MS. the above is taken, 
adds that ‘One of the chapells stood, as Silas 
Taylor was informed, upon a bank on the left 
hand on the east side of Blackmeston, on the 
way to the Callowe.’ 

“This extract he gives from the MS. of Silas 
Taylor, which is, I believe, amongst the Harleian 
MSS. 

“The above information seems to me to be 
a clue to the place where our Lady of Alingtre 
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stood. Near Zhe Gallows Tump there is a bank 
which answers to the description given by the 
Hereford people to Silas Taylor, and the singular 
conformation of the roads indicates that at one 
time some building must have stood on that 
spot. In all probability, our Blessed Lady of 
Alingtre was a chapel used for the immediate 
preparation for death by those who were led to 
execution. May be, that it was also used as a 
kind of mortuary chapel. 

‘Silas Taylor lived in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, just a hundred years after the desecration 
of the chapel, and his entry would lead us to 
conjecture that in his time the building had 
disappeared. Even its site seems to have been 
known but to the old folks, as is always the 
case with ancient buildings which disappear. 

“One query there is which I wish to submit 
to you. Is the title A/mgtre in any way con- 
nected with the the Gallows which stood hard 
by the chapel ? 

“ Ailing Tree, or Tree of Pain. There is no 
place called Ailing in Herefordshire. 

“Tt could scarcely be from a tree where the 
culprits sat to take a drink of a/e before being 
suspended! We learn from the Gospel the very 
ancient practice of giving drink to those led to 
execution. 


“P, W. Rayna, O.S.B.” 


The subject of Gallows is a curious one. It 
is sufficient, however, to remark that the Rotuli 
Hundredorum mention many places in the king- 
dom which had the right to gallows, and that 
they were generally at a distance from the town 
to which they belonged. 

Queen Maud, consort to Henry I., who died 
in 1118, built a hospital for lepers in St. Giles’s, 
which she endowed. Here was a gild or brother- 
hood of our Blessed Ladye, Corpus Christi, and 
St. Giles. And at this hospital it became a custom 
to present the malefactors carried to execution at 
Tyburn with a great bowl of ale, to drink of it 
as they pleased for their last refreshment in this 
life.1% 


1% TTistory of Bradford, by John James; p. 51. London, 1841. 


19 Entick, //ist. and Survey of London, 1766, vol. i. p. 93- 
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HERLING (East) 
NORFOLK. 


HERLING (WEsT). 


HEVORE. 


HEXTILDESHAM, 


or HEXHAM. 


Hixsury (Island), 
off CHESHIRE. 


In 1510, Robert Banham purchased of William 
Banham a messuage and six acres of land in East 
Herling, held of the manor of East Herling, held 
by 8d. a year, to find a wax candle burning before 
the Image of the Blessed Virgin Marye in that 
church.?% 


C. 1445. William Berdewelle leaves tos. to 
our Ladye at West Herling and sos. to our Ladye 
in Thetford.!9 


Sir John de Brunby, Knight, evidently fell in 
the battle of Shrewsbury. Of him nothing is 
known. By his will, dated June 23, and proved 
October 11, 1403,!% he left four pounds of wax 
for four candles to burn before the Image of the 
Blessed Virgin Marye in the church of Hevore. 


Robert Cooke, of Hextildesham, in his will, 
dated Friday before the feast of the Annunciation, 
1396, leaves to the light of our Blessed Ladye in 
her church outside the abbey, 15.! 


Hilbré, z.¢., St. Hildeburga’s ea, or isle. 

Leland describes this island thus: “It is 
about a mile in cumpace, and the grounde is 
sandy and hath conies. There was a Celle of 
Monkes of Chestre, and a Pilgrimage of our 
Lady of Hilbiri.2” 

Here was found, not long ago, a leaden 
pilgrim sign of our Ladye of Roc Amadour, 
with the legend— 

* SIGILLVM . BEATE . MARIE . DE . ROC . AMADOVR. 


19% Blomefield i. 225. 197 bid. i. 204. 
1% Test. Ebor. vol. i. p. 303. 199 Test. Ebor. vol. i. p. 214. 


7 Ida. v. $2; 
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